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THE MOTHER OF RADICALS. 


WITHIN the memory of middle-aged men now alive, a colored 
parson, Brother Jasper, gained notoriety down South by reiterating 
on every occasion the assertion, “ De sun do move.” The demon- 
strations of Newton and later astronomers counted for nothing 
with Brother Jasper—and rightly, because he had never heard 
of them. If he had, he would have lacked intelligence to under- 
stand them. When you doubted his assertion, he simply turned your 
face to the westering sun and told you to watch it sink below the 
horizon. And the sun, of course, never failed to confirm him: it 
swelled and grew red and disappeared, as obediently as if it were 
a performing dog doing its daily trick. No wonder that Brother 
Jasper was immutably complacent, since he had such proof of 
being right. He might have been forgiven, even if he had compared 
himself with Joshua, who also had strange transactions with the 
sun. 

Brother Jasper’s ignorance of the solar system caused some 
mirth outside of the members of his flock. The point of real inter- 
est about him was, however, that he illustrated how ignorance, 
properly exploited, can win notoriety. So can mere outlandishness. 
The most neglected man in New York can make himself instantly 
conspicuous, if he will start to run up Fifth Avenue naked. His 
career as the observed of all observers will be brief, but it will be 
unquestioned. Some people will say, “ What a fool!” To which 
he may retort, as the police hurry him off in a blanket, “I shall 
have my column in all the papers, anyway.” 

Brother Jaspers abound — and they are not all worthy colored 
parsons of a by-gone generation. 

Not long ago, for instance, we read that somebody had de- 
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nounced Harvard College as an old fogy institution, clinging to 
medieval methods and ideals, and smothering the noble ardors of 
the youth entrusted to it. The orator went so far, apparently, as 
to declare that at all colleges education means and has meant 
mummification ; and he advised his undergraduate hearers, if the 
reporters did not misrepresent him, to follow the dictates of their 
own intuition and the guidance of theirexuberant immaturity. Such 
advice, given to Freshmen, ought to make the adviser popular, if 
only for an evening ; but the remark of Bradley, Master of Trinity, 
would probably do them more good: ‘ Nobody is omniscient,” he 
said ; “not even the youngest of us.” 

On reading the report of the anti-college address one’s first 
thought was: “This sounds like Brother Jasper: is n’t he dead, 
after all?” On inquiry, it proved that the speaker was neither 
Brother Jasper, nor his ghost, but a contemporary of Caucasian 
stock. 

Any one who should attempt to defend Harvard, or any other 
university, againstall its critics would be foolishindeed. The millen- 
nium is not yet ; and the fact that the Governing Boards at Harvard 
are laboring incessantly to improve the instruction offered and to 
enlarge and enrich the life of the students, argues that here, as 
elsewhere, there is room for improvement. 

The real point of interest in the address as reported was the 
allegation that Harvard is and always has been the home of reac- 
tion. That is a matter for history, and not the mere “ say-so” of 
any Brother Jasper, white or black, to settle. 

That a university must be in a proper sense conservative, can 
hardly be denied. Its first function is to teach knowledge that has 
been sifted from error — knowledge drawn from all times and peo- 
ples. A university should furnish a student a sufficient basis of 
the Known to enable him to advance wisely into the Unknown. 
For most students the Unknown will be life itself ; for the few, it 
will be the special science or art or profession to which each de- 
votes his talents. Hence the University has the double obligation of 
fitting men for life and for a speciality: and, so far as the elements 
of the training it provides did not, like the froth on a glass of soda, 
come into existence this morning, it is conservative. 

But this conservatism is not synonymous with reaction. The 
Old is the foundation of the New: it is the test and judge of the 
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New. An institution which taught only the New, which dealt only 
with the fad or craze of the hour, — in politics, social life, eco- 
nomics or religion, — would be just as valuable an instrument for 
developing sane minds and sound morals as are the scare headlines 
of the yellow journals. To prevent the callow from falling into 
pitfalls which have entrapped many victims in the past, is one of 
the secondary purposes of education. Therefore, in providing in- 
struction in knowledge that did not blow in with this morning’s 
breeze, a university is as conservative as is the sign over an air-hole 
in the ice: ‘“ Danger! Man drowned here yesterday!” 

The question to be asked is, In what spirit does the University 
teach? Does it encourage the open mind, keen to inquire and sober 
to weigh? Does it set reverence for Truth above everything else? 
Does it teach how difficult it often is to arrive at Truth, — in what 
delicate distinctions Truth must sometimes be sought ? 

The demagogue, who dismisses the past unstudied, cannot tell 
whether or not his latest notion is truth, because he has nothing 
to compare it with. It may be that it is simply a new manifesta- 
tion of an old craze: for crazes, like the seventeen-year locusts, 
have their periodic returns. So he, who imagines himself in the 
vanguard of progress, may be the real reactionary, striving to revive 
an exploded folly. 

In each generation a thoroughly vitalized university will enable 
its students to learn “the best that is thought and known in the 
world ” at the time, — and that best may be ancient or modern, ac- 
cording to the field of study. It will not turn them back and tether 
them to obsolete knowledge ; but it will promote among them the 
spirit of independence which may carry them into new worlds. 

Has not Harvard, from the beginning, fulfilled this twofold 
duty ? There have been epochs when what she taught was narrow, 
but it was the best at the time; and, no matter how large the 
majority stood in favor of the orthodoxy of the hour, there were 
always pioneers, come-outers, Radicals, who could not be stifled. 

If by Radicals we mean persons who brave ridicule or social 
ostracism, poverty or peril to life and limb, in defense of prin- 
ciples hateful to their community — the roll of Harvard’s Radicals 
would be headed by the name of Harvard’s first President, Henry 
Dunster. Rather than abandon his convictions against infant bap- 
tism, he gave up his office and retired to die in want. His successor, 
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Charles Chauncy, fearlessly opposed the popular views on baptism, 
and also suffered persecution. A generation later, President Lev- 
erett upheld the principle of toleration against the attacks of the 
Mathers and their bitter sectarian friends, and he, too, found life 
thorny in consequence. 

When we come to the Revolution, were any Radicals more con- 
spicuous than those whom Harvard had educated? John Adams 
and Samuel Adams and James Otis — to mention only the fore- 
most — did not wait to follow, they led the patriotic movement ; 
and John Hancock, in spite of being the chief plutocrat in the 
Colony, joined the movement at the risk of his fortune and posi- 
tion. 

In the religious emancipation which began to manifest itself 
early in the 19th century, and culminated in Unitarianism, the 
leaven which slowly liberalized all the Protestant denominations, 
who were the pioneers, and the champions? Henry Ware, Sr., whose 
election as Hollis Professor of Divinity, in 1805, was an indication 
to Dr. Eliphalet Pearson that the Devil had gained an entrance 
into the College; and William Ellery Channing, whose fame and 
influence spread notonly throughout the United States, but through 
Europe, and whom recently Lord Morley has called the most 
eloquent of American divines, and, next to Mazzini, the “ most 
fervid moral genius of his time.”” After them followed the long line 
of Liberals in religion, Harvard men, whose beginnings were rooted 
in unpopularity and often in obloquy. 

And when slavery became the burning issue, were not the sons of 
Harvard among the first to consecrate their lives to the unpopular 
cause of freedom? Have Wendell Phillips and Sumner and Theo- 
dore Parker been forgotten ? Have not James Freeman Clarke and 
May and Bowditch and Furness and their associates their place 
in the choir invisible of the Liberators? Did not John Quincy 
Adams defend the cause in the National House of Representatives ? 
Was not James Russell Lowell its poet laureate, whether in the 
moral fervor of his lyrics or the penetrating satire of his “ Biglow 
Papers” ? 

During the Civil War, among the 1800 Harvard men who en- 
listed, North or South, three at least deserve special mention — 
the three who volunteered to command negro regiments, Robert 
Gould Shaw, T. W. Higginson, and N. P. Hallowell — who in- 
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curred not only the general disapproval of their friends at home, 
but also the peril of an ignominious death in case they were cap- 
tured by the enemy. 

In American Literature also some of the sani voices 
are those of Harvard Radicals. Lowell and Thoreau are among 
them, and above them all is Emerson, whose Radicalism, feared, 
ridiculed, and detested 70 years ago, appears now to be a far- 
reaching force, whose mission it is perennially to liberate and to 
rejuvenate those whom it touches. In Education, it is enough to 
cite Charles William Eliot; in recent Philosophy, William James, 
whose Pragmatism, quickly making the tour of the world, has per- 
suaded multitudes that they have been Pragmatists all their lives 
without knowing it. Similarly, in recent political developments, 
Harvard Radicals have come to the front. They were the back- 
bone of the Mugwumps in 1884, and of the Anti-Imperialists in 
1898, and of the Progressives of 1912. There is today no social, 
political, or economic cause, no matter how advanced or how un- 
popular, which has not its quota of Harvard recruits. 

The above roll is obviously incomplete, and different compilers 
would add or subtract certain names: but it serves to show that at 
no period since its foundation has Harvard College failed to pro- 
duce Radicals, — or rebels, if you prefer that name, — who have 
led in every important movement. The question whether we 
approve of this or that brand of Radicalism does not concern us: 
the main question, the only question, is whether, as has been 
charged, Harvard has stifled individualism in her sons, suppressed 
their zeal for innovation, and rendered them servile conformists 
riveted to worn-out ideas. The names cited furnish a sufficient 
answer. 

The original Brother Jasper ignored Sir Isaac Newton be- 
cause he had never heard of him. Our recent critic seems never 
to have heard of the Adamses and of Phillips, Sumner, and the 
rest: but by what miracle has he managed not to hear of Theodore 
Roosevelt during the past 20 years? Has he just awakened from 
a: Rip van Winkle’sleep ? 

William Roscoe Thayer, ’81. 
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THOMAS MORGAN ROTCH, M.D. 


THE death of Dr. Rotch on March 9 marks the passing of one 
of a group of men who have played conspicuous parts in the modern 
revolution of the practice of medicine. When the time came for 
physicians of his generation to take upon themselves the responsi- 
bility of caring for the sick, medical practice was still conducted 
on a system which had not changed for centuries. The specializa- 
tion of medical knowledge was ‘in its infancy and had given but 
a faint notion of how great a change could be brought about by 
intensive study in many fields of medical practice. The special 
department which Dr. Rotch had selected had not yet been affected 
by the new movement, and in fact was still regarded as the pecu- 
liar province of the oldtime family practitioner, who was looking 
on with dismay at the rapidly multiplying specialities, each of which 
was beginning to claim its share of a practice of which he had 
hitherto been the sole proprietor. 

Dr. Rotch was born in Philadelphia on Dec. 9, 1849, and this 
was the native city of Helen Morgan who had married Rodman 
Rotch of New Bedford, his father. Dr. Rotch belonged to what 
Dr. Holmes would have called the “ Brahmin caste of medicine,” 
for his great grandfather, Samuel Powel Griffiths, was a physician 
in Philadelphia, holding the Professorship of Materia Medica in 
the University of Pennsylvania from 1791 to 1796; and, as his 
name implies, there was a strain of blood woven through several 
generations of the family, tracing its source to John Morgan, who 
was at one time styled “the founder of American medicine.” Be 
that as it may, he was a fine representative of his class, to which in 
the early days of our history Philadelphia and Boston, always in 
more or less close affiliation in matters medical, were ~ -stined to 
contribute their share. 

Dr. Rotch was a member of the Class of 1870 an his 
A.B. from Harvard in that year, in the autumn « $ n- 
tered the Harvard Medical School. That he thre "UM he 
study of his chosen profession with enthusiasm ir ‘Own by ume iact 
that he took the first prize of the Boylston Medic®#4 “> ‘ety, a com- 
petition open to students of medicine. He was apJOlNted a house 
pupil at the Massachusetts General Hospital in the autumn of 
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1873, and took his medical degree in 1874. No young man’s medi- 
cal education of that period was supposed to be complete without 
a prolonged study in Europe, for the great changes in our sys- 
tem of education in this country had hardly yet begun. It was to 
Europe that one had to look for more complete grounding, not 
only in the scientific branches, but in many new special branches 
in the practice of medicine, of which little was known on this side 
of the Atlantic. After an absence of two years he returned to 
America and began the practice of his profession in Boston. In 
1874 he married Helen Rotch, the daughter of William J. Rotch 
and Emily Morgan of New Bedford. They had one son, Thomas 
Morgan Rotch, Jr., who was born on May 21, 1878. 

At the time when Dr. Rotch entered upon his medical career 
there was no one whose practice was devoted exclusively to the 
diseases of early life. The family practitioner was supposed to 
know enough about the constitutions of the younger members of 
the family to give sufficient weight to his opinion ig medical nurs- 
ery problems. The special knowledge of a consultant was regarded 
as too theoretical to be of service where oldtime treatment had not 
succeeded. It was not thought necessary to have a new department 
of medicine in the medical curriculum for such purposes. Children 
were regarded as much the wards of the general practitioner as 
those of older growth. But as time went on and the study of chil- 
dren’s diseases brought out many new practical points in dealing 
with epidemic diseases, or in the management of patients of tender 
years, it was found that a more elaborate specialization was neces- 
sary; for further observations had shown that infant life presented 
problems distinct from those of childhood. And so it came about 
that when a special department was created and Dr. Rotch was 
appointed Professor of Pediatrics, the line of cleavage set apart 
the first two years as a period which presented problems of its 
own. It was on the study of “early life” as it has been termed, 
that Dr. Rotch concentrated his energies early in his medical 
career. 

When he began his practice in Boston, very few people were in- 
terested in the diseases of children as a speciality. The public did 
not feel the need of such services, nor was the profession itself 
prepared to recognize the necessity of a special study of this period. 
In Dr. Rotch’s early days his practice was that of a general prac- 
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titioner, and in the struggle to separate his chosen speciality, he 
had naturally to contend with the opposition of those whose routine 
work was materially affected by such a change in the system. As 
time progressed and medical practice became more defined, Dr. 
Rotch was enabled to devote himself more exclusively to his 
chosen career. 

And now began the struggle with disease in a field where the 
death rate was highest. “ Infant mortality’ had been from time 
immemorial an accepted expression of a condition which had to be 
taken for granted. Medical science had gradually excluded one 
after another of the more lethal forms of epidemic disease, and 
life seemed to be on amore secure basis than it had been in former 
times, but the percentage of those who failed to pass through this 
period of early life was still a high one, and here was obviously the 
next point at which the fight was to be made. 

Dr. Rotch threw himself with characteristic enthusiasm and 
activity into tis new field, and under his guidance the develop- 
ment of the Pediatric Department of the Medical School was elab- 
orated. In 1888 the University established a Professorship for the 
Diseases of Children, especially for Dr. Rotch. The title of this 
was later changed to that of Pediatrics. In order to carry on the 
study of this speciality in a practical way, it became necessary to 
have a small hospital devoted exclusively to this purpose, and thus 
began the Infants’ Hospital, the first in this country to admit 
patients restricted to the first two years of life. Dr. Rotch saw 
clearly the different conditions which such a hospital would have 
to meet from those which prevailed in the Children’s Hospital. 
Babies were found to be less susceptible to contagious diseases 
than their elder brothers and sisters, and the problem of feeding 
was wholly different in the two classes of patients. 

It was in this special line of work that Dr. Rotch attained his 
great reputation. It is not an over-statement to say that he was 
the Founder of Modern Scientific Infant Feeding in this country. 
That statement really means “in the world”; for those who know, 
state confidently that scientific infant feeding is little under- 
stood outside of this country. He was the originator of the Per- 
centage Method of Feeding, and conceived the idea of a milk 
laboratory. .Those of:us whose children have'reached mature years 
can look back upon times when the carrying of the small members 
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of the family through those dangerous years of early life was far 
more complicated than it is today, and it should not be forgotten 
that it is due especially to the work of Dr. Rotch that the new 
order of things has been brought about. No doubt there is a great 
difference of opinion amongst young mothers as to the benefit of 
certain types of laboratory milk, but no one will question that the 
whole situation is on an entirely different plane from that which 
it occupied a generation ago. Instead of the primitive methods of 
nursing and feeding of those days, we have a body of expert 
specialists who can decide for us the best way to bring up a deli- 
cate child under the ample resources now at their disposal. There 
has been, in short, a revolution in nursery life; and, whatever may 
be one’s opinion of modern systems, few would care to go back to 
the anxieties of the old régime. 

Dr. Rotch was interested not only in the feeding of babies, but 
also in their development into childhood and youth; and here again 
he showed a measure of originality which seemed to have been so 
characteristic of his work. The application of the Roentgen ray in 
the determination of the development of the child was also original 
with him; and careful study of the bones near the wrist gave an 
adequate estimate, not only of the growth of the skeleton, but also 
of the growth of the other tissues of the body. In this way it was 
possible to compare with great accuracy the growth of a vigorous 
child and a weakling. Here was a means of gauging child power 
and its application to the Child-Labor question. Dr. Rotch was 
engaged in various: institutions indifferent parts of the country 
in working out observations of this character, and had already. 
accumulated much valuable data bearing upon this important social 
problem. 

For many years Dr. Rotch’s clinic was established in the neigh- 
borhood of one of our large hospitals in very modest quarters, and 
these difficult investigations were carried on with very inadequate 
resources. It had been his wish that a suitable hospital should be 
built which should embody all the innovations that his life-work 
had been accumulating. Here was to be a new type of hospital, 
known as the “observation ” or “ research ” hospital, which, while 
it still continues:to relieve human’suffering, is so-organized that it 
is able to concern itself at the same time with the study and cause 
of disease in an effort to advance materially the length of human 
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life. Here were to be placed the nutrition laboratories and thor- 
oughly equipped laboratories for the purpose of diagnosis of dis- 
ease. Here also were to be educated not only trained nurses, but 
there was to be included also a new class, the trained nursery maid, 
who, under the supervision of her more highly-educated sister, 
was to be raised above the oldtime standard and was to place the 
“ policing” of the nursery on a less happy-go-lucky basis. 

As Dr. Rotch was reaching the height of his professional career, 
a great loss came to him in the death in 1902 of his only son, a 
recent graduate of the University. In the outburst of popular 
sympathy for him in his bereavement, a movement was begun 
which is only just ended — in the completion and equipment of 
the ideal hospital which his far-seeing mental activities always had 
in mind. Placed as it is in the centre of the new plant of the Har- 
vard Medical School, this hospital is so situated that it can devote 
itself not only to the care of infants, but to the study of problems 
of infantile disease on which any of the numerous special depart- 
ments of medicine may have a bearing. Dr. Rotch gave many years 
of undivided attention to every detail of this work, and the result 
has been an institution which embodies all that is newest and most 
reliable in the care and study of early life. Built on an almost 
luxurious scale, it becomes not only a clinic for the care of those 
in the humbler walks of life, but a temple dedicated to the new 
science for the protection of infants ; and while it will give unri- 
valed opportunities to students in that branch of medicine, it will 
draw the mother from her home to learn there many a useful 
lesson. This building, which has just been completed, is unques- 
tionably the most perfect hospital of its kind in the country, and 
doubtless also in the world. No one can visit it without becoming 
impressed with its many novelties, which are suggestive of the un- 
wearied pains of a fertile mind through many years of careful study. 

Dr. Rotch in 1902 delivered an address before the British Medi- 
cal Association, giving to the medical profession of Great Britain 
an epitome of his views on infant feeding and infant growth, all of 
which bore the stamp of his originality of thought and produced a 
lasting impression. So striking was the effect of the presentation 
of new thought upon this important subject, that it may be said to 
have originated a new departure in the methods of infant feeding 
abroad, and led to the establishment of special laboratories for this 
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purpose. His work was recognized to be of such importance that 
he received the honor of an appointment as Consulting Physician 
to the St. Francis Hospital for Infants in London, his contribution 
to that meeting being considered superior to that of any repre- 
sentative from other countries in this branch of medicine. Dr. 
Rotch was at the time of his death Senior Physician at the Boston 
Children’s Hospital. He had held many offices of distinction. He 
had been President of the Suffolk District Medical Society and of 
the American Pediatric Society; also a member of the American 
Medical Association and Fellow of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. He was the author of a textbook on 
“ Pediatrics,” and also of an illustrated work on “ The Living Ana- 
tomy and Pathology of Early Life as shown by the Roentgen 
Method.” 

Dr. Rotch was an excellent lecturer, and gave to his labors as 
teacher the same amount of energy which he devoted to all of his 
activities. His mode of instruction was most diversified and copi- 
ously illustrated and full of methods, which not only aroused but 
sustained the enthusiasm of his classes. 

All of Dr. Rotch’s work bristled with the sparkle of originality. 
To this most essential quality was added an unbounded energy 
which enabled him not only to contend with many vested interests 
and much opposition in the early days of his career, but to become 
an educator both of the profession and of the public. There is no 
question that the movement, of which he was the most prominent 
pioneer, has resulted in an enormous saving of life, comparable 
only with the greatest triumphs which have been made in his time 
against epidemic diseases. Instinctive kindliness and delicacy of 
sentiment made Dr. Rotch one especially fitted, in addition to his 
scientific abilities, for the career of his choice. In addition to his 
capacity for close study of intimate conditions and his appreciation 
of immediate exigencies, he had a power of foresight which, 
coupled with his ideo-imaginative faculty, enabled him to portray 
the possible fruits of his original ideas. A concrete illustration of 
this is the New Infants’ Hospital, at first thought of his friends 
a memorial to his only son, now become a memorial to him also, in 
itself complete in every scientific detail as he had fashioned it in 
his mind and expressive of the broad humanitarian purpose of 
its founder. 
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The record of such a life as this teems with many triumphs, but 
these were accompanied with many a hard struggle and much con- 
tention which necessarily fell to the lot of one endowed with so 
high-strung and ambitious a temperament. And to the struggles 
of a professional life were added cares and afflictions in his small 
family circle, but through it all he maintained a cheerful spirit and 
the courtly demeanor of a man of‘gentle breeding and great cour- 
age. These qualities made him a tower of strength when his help 
was sought in times replete with anxious cares; and he is bound 
to be remembered in many a household for his devotion and sym- 
pathy in many a supreme moment, as well as for a professional 
record, which has left behind it a distinct contribution to the health 
and happiness of mankind. 


J. Collins Warren, 63. 





THE UTILITY OF BODILY CHANGES IN FEAR, 
RAGE AND PAIN.! 


Durinc the past three years a series of investigations has been 
carried on in the Physiological Laboratory of the Harvard Medi- 
eal School, with the object of securing further insight into bodily 
changes accompanying pain and the major emotions. This work 
was the outgrowth of an interest in the checking effect of pain and 
emotional excitement on digestive processes. The disturbances of 
digestion attending these affective states may considerably outlast 
the period of obvious excitement. What might be the occasion 
for the continuance of emotional disturbance in the body so long 
after the object which produced the emotion has disappeared ? 

A suggestion that seemed reasonable was that the state of excite- 
ment was continued by secretion of the adrenal glands, small 
bodies lying above the kidneys. These small bodies pour into the 
blood-stream a substance (adrenin, adrenalin, epinephrin) which 
exerts on structures supplied with sympathetic nerves (the nerves 
which become active in strong emotions) the same effects that are 


1 This is the third of a series of articles in which some of the important original inves- 
tigations by Harvard men of science are summed up for non-specialists. The first 
article, by Prof. T. W. Richards, ’86, was on ‘‘ The Theory of Compressible Atoms,”’ 
(Grads’. Mag., June, 1913) ; the second, entitled ‘‘ The Fitness of the Inorganic World 
for Life,’ was by Prof. L. J. Henderson, 98 (Grads’. Mag., March, 1914). — Ep. 
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produced. by impulses passing along those nerves. Thus the injec- 
tion of -adrenin, even in exceedingly minute amounts, will cause 
dilation of the pupils, erection of hairs, checking of the digestive 
processes, and other well-known consequences of sympathetic stim- 
ulation. But these glands are themselves stimulated to secretion 
by nerve impulses passing out by sympathetic courses. It might 
be, therefore, that the bodily changes accompanying emotional 
excitement are produced initially by nerve impulses; that these 
impulses also rouse secretion of the adrenal glands, and that the 
substance secreted and sent circulating in the blood continues by 
chemical influences the changes nervously initiated. 

Structures supplied by sympathetic nerves are affected in the 
characteristic manner, although separated from those nerves, or 
removed from the body. By using as an indicator an isolated strip 
of intestinal muscle, sensitive to adrenin in dilutions 1:20,000,000 
parts, we were able to show that when a dog barks at a cat, and 
the cat reacts by signs of terror or by a raging counter attack, the 
cat’s blood, taken near the opening of veins leading from the ad- 
renal glands, shows the presence of increased adrenal secretion. 
Furthermore, stimulation in an anesthetized animal of sensory 
nerves which, if stimulated in the normal animal would cause 
pain, likewise evoked an increased secretion from the adrenal 
glands. Bodily conditions attended by pain, therefore, and by 
such major emotions as fear and rage, result in the discharge of a 
substance which can cause continued excitation of organs supplied 
by the sympathetic system. 

Certain remarkable effects of injecting adrenin (epinephrin or 
adrenalin) have for many years been known. For example, it will 
release sugar from storage in the liver and bring it into the blood 
to such an extent that the sugar may appear in the urine (glyco- 
suria). It will drive the blood from the abdominal organs into the 
heart, lungs, central nervous system, and the limbs. It seems to 
act as an antidote to muscular fatigue. And it renders more rapid 
the coagulation of blood. The question early arose in our work, 
does the adrenal secretion poured out in pain and emotional excite- 
ment likewise produce these effects ? 

Emotional excitement and “ painful” stimulation are accom- 
panied by glycosuria. If a caged cat is frightened or made angry 
by a barking dog, it is likely to have glycosuria. Students after a 
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hard examination, and football players after a thrilling contest also 
have, in many instances, glycosuria. The mere handling of a rabbit 
may nearly triple the sugar content of its blood. 

As a muscle is fatigued, the strength of stimulation needed to 
make it contract must be increased, i.e., the threshold of irrita- 
bility rises. It may rise as much as 600 per cent, but the average 
increase is approximately 200 per cent. If the fatigued muscle is 
allowed to rest, the former irritability is gradually regained, though 
two hours may pass before the recovery is complete. If a small 
dose of adrenin is injected intravenously, or the adrenal glands 
are stimulated to secrete, the former irritability of the fatigued 
muscle may be recovered within three minutes. In this way adrenal 
secretion may largely restore efficiency after fatigue. 

Fear and anger —as well as worry and distress — are attended, 
as already stated, by cessation of the contractions of the stom- 
ach and intestines. In these mental states also the secretion of 
gastric juice is reduced or temporarily abolished. Adrenin in- 
jected into the body has the same effect. Besides checking the 
digestive functions, adrenin drives forth the blood which during 
digestive activity floods the abdominal viscera. This blood flows 
all the more rapidly and abundantly through the heart, the lungs, 
the central nervous system, and the limbs. 

If adrenin is injected in very minute amounts into the blood, 
the time which intervenes between removal of blood from the ves- 
sels and its clotting is greatly reduced. The same hastening of 
coagulation is observed if the nerves to the adrenal glands are 
excited, or a sensory nerve is stimulated, or if an animal is roused 
to fear or anger. The clotting time, which, by the method used, 
was usually 4 or 5 minutes, was in some instances reduced to half 
a minute. 

These profound effects of pain and fear and rage are not in the 
slightest degree directly subject to voluntary action. They are 
rather of the nature of reflexes, for they appear promptly and 
result from impulses which traverse pathways already prepared in 
the nervous organization of the individual. Since the effects are 
reflex in character, and since reflexes are responses commonly use- 
ful to the body, it is pertinent to enquire regarding the utility of 
the changes above described. 

The clue which gives these responses significance is found in 
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considering the conditions which would accompany fear or great 
anger or pain. McDougall has pointed out the relation between 
these affective states and certain instincts. Thus, fear is associated 
with the instinct to run, anger with the instinct to fight. These 
emotions in wild life would be roused in the presence of prey or 
the enemy —a situation that would not unnaturally involve both 
the pursuer and the pursued in a desperate run or a fight. In case 
of combat, pain would add to the stimulus of the emotion, and 
thus there might ensue a supreme and prolonged struggle. 

Under such circumstances the sugar set free from the liver and cir- 
culated in the blood would be serviceable for the laboring muscles, 
for sugar is known to be the elective source of muscular energy. 
The adrenal secretion, by abolishing the effects of fatigue, would 
place the muscles unqualifiedly at the disposal of the nervous sys- 
tem. The shifting of the blood from the less insistent viscera of 
the abdomen to the organs of utmost value in critical physical 
struggle —the heart, lungs, limbs and nervous system — would be 
of the greatest service in assuring efficient action of these organs. 
And if in the combat the vessels are injured, prompt clotting of 
the blood might help to prevent dangerous bleeding. 

The emotional reactions above described may each be inter- 
preted, therefore, as making the organism more efficient in the 
struggle which fear or rage or pain may involve. And that organ- 
ism which, with the aid of adrenal secretion, best mobilizes its 
sugar, lessens its muscular fatigue, sends its blood to the vitally 
important organs, and provides against serious hemorrhage, will 
stand the best chance of surviving in the struggle for existence. 

The ability to perform great feats of strength and endurance in 
times of excitement —a condition to which Professor James called 
special attention in his essay on the “ Energies of Man” — is 
given by these experiments a physiological explanation. 

W. B. Cannon, 96. 





TECHNOLOGY’S NEW PLANT! 


TuHE Massachusetts Institute of Technology has from the be- 
ginning attracted the interest of Harvard men. Many of these 


1 The following brief description of the new plant of the Mass. Institute of Tech- 
nology will interest Harvard men, who will learn from it the provisions that have been 
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have been its benefactors.and served on its Corporation, and a 
large number of its students have been drawn from Harvard Col- 
lege. Harvard’s interest in Technology has, however, been greatly 
enhanced by the recent agreement for cooperation between the two 
institutions, so that Harvard men will watch with special interest 
the erection of the great group of buildings now under construc- 
tion on the banks of the Charles, where in future generations the 
work in engineering that is common to Harvard and Technology 
is to be carried on. The site on which these buildings are to be 
erected is about 50 acres in area, nearly the size of Boston Com- 
mon. It extends from the Harvard Bridge on Massachusetts 
Avenue eastward for a distance of a third of a mile, and from the 
Esplanade along the river bank to the tracks of the Boston and 
Albany Railroad. The accessibility of this site is only one of its 
many attractions, but it is an important one. The subway station, 
Kendall Square, is almost directly opposite this site, and within 
about five minutes in time from Harvard Square. 

As the accompanying plan will indicate, the eastern half of the 
property is to be devoted to an Athletic Field, a gymnasium, a 
social centre (the Walker Memorial), and a system of dormitories. 
The western half, towards Massachusetts Avenue, is to be developed 
as a great connected group of buildings containing the laborato- 
ries, lecture-rooms, drafting-rooms, offices, etc., constituting the 
educational plant. The buildings that are now being erected sur- 
round a great central court with two smaller lateral courts on the 
right and on the left. The future development will consist mainly 
in building five long wings backwards towards the railroad, thus 
providing for the expansion of the great laboratories for the dif- 
ferent branches of engineering. As far as possible, the buildings 
will run in a northerly and southerly direction, so as to get the 
best lighting possible within the various rooms. The buildings that 
will be of special interest to Harvard men are those that house the 
great departments — Civil, Sanitary, Electrical, Mechanical, and 
Mining Engineering. These occupy practically the whole of the 
building on that half of the educational group which is nearer to 
Massachusetts Avenue. The building running east and west along 
the Esplanade near Massachusetts Avenue is wholly devoted to 


made to house the Engineering Department which the Harvard and Tech students 
will share. — Ep. 
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Architecture. Moving northward round the lateral court we come 
to the Department of Civil Engineering; the long building on the 
western side of the great court is devoted to hydraulic and me- 
chanical engineering. At the head of the great court is the ad- 
ministration centre, and immediately behind this, the great De- 
partment of Electrical Engineering. In this region under a great 
dome is the central library. On the eastern side of the library 
comes the Department of Physics, and, further eastward still, the 
Departments of Mining and Geology. The eastern side of the 
great court is given up wholly to Chemistry, and the buildings 
surrounding the lateral court adjoining Chemistry are devoted to 
general studies, such as mathematics, modern languages, history, 
economics, and the like. 

The plan of a great connected group rather than a series of 
separate buildings for the various departments has been adopted 
for the sake of convenience and economy. A single building is 
cheaper to construct and to maintain, and, with proper care in the 
arrangement of its parts, has the great advantage of minimizing 
the distances between departments and saving time and energy on 
the part of students and instructors. The device of a single build- 
ing enables the various lecture-rooms to be used to their greatest 
efficiency ; one room often sufficing for many departments. The 
relative location of the various departments has been fixed after 
careful study of the problem of placing them so that there may be 
as little as possible lost motion.on the part of students in going 
from one to the other. A specially important feature of the plan 
is that it lends itself admirably to the difficult problem of expan- 
sion. Each department that is likely to grow, is so placed that it 
can expand without disturbing other departments. New buildings 
can be added as the necessities of the case demand, and yet the 
same general appearance from the Esplanade or from Massachu- 
setts Avenue be maintained. 

From a mere enumeration of figures or even from an examina- 
tion of a plan, it is difficult to realize the scale on which these 
buildings are being erected. The great dome at the head of the 
central court will form the centre of the whole group when the 
buildings are ultimately carried back to the railroad. The height 
of the dome may be indicated: by the fact that if Bunker Hill 
Monument were placed within it, only a few upper courses in the 
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capstone would project through the eye of the dome. Some other 
figures and comparisons may be of interest. In the buildings that 
are now in process of erection there will be 2} acres of roof-lighted 
drafting-rooms, and the total floor space will be nearly 20 acres. 
A student who enters at one of the wings and traverses all the 
buildings once, will have walked a mile. The floor space end to end 
would make a way nearly 60 feet wide from the State House to 
Harvard Square. If the buildings were set up on Washington 
Street, Boston, the great facade that is to face the river would run 
from the Old State House to the Old South Church, about 800 
feet. The distance from the steps of the portico under the dome to 
the Esplanade is about 700 feet. Into the great central court that 
lies between could be set Trinity Church with its grounds, or the 
Boston Public Library, with room about them on all sides that 
would suffice for an ordinary city street. The whole of the present 
Technology lot on Boylston Street, including the land of the Bos- 
ton Society of Natural History could go into the great court at its 
entrance with 50 feet to spare between it and the buildings of the 
new Technology. 

The buildings of the five great laboratories that will ultimately 
extend backwards to the railroad, will be faced with brick, those 
which are now being erected in front being of limestone. In general 
appearance the group is described by the Craftsman as forming 
“one of the most beautiful buildings today in all New England. 
It is Greek in expression, but modern in purpose and intention. 
Its sky-line is one of rare beauty. The relation of the buildings to 
the landscape and its adjustment to its site is a splendid achieve- 
ment of architectural expression.” 


AT THE DEAN’S OFFICE.' 


PROBATION. 
Durinc the year [1912-13] the [Administrative] Board closed the 
probation of 20 students and required 30 to withdraw, either for disciplin- 
ary reasons or for unsatisfactory records in studies or in attendance, or in 
both. 
Under the present rules a student on probation (unless the probation is 
for a definite period) who at the end of the year fails to win his promo- 
1 From the Annual Report for 1912-13 of the Dean of Harvard College. 
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tion, or one who fails to reach a certain minimum standard on the work of 
the year, is told that his connection with the College is severed, and that 
he will be readmitted to College only by special vote of the Administra- 
tive Board, based on evidence of some satisfactory work accomplished in 
the interval, or of illness, or other exceptional circumstances. In the last 
two cases, of course, such a vote is, unless the legitimate reason is com- 
bined with contributory neglect on the part of the student, simply formal : 
the student is told that the Board will undoubtedly readmit him. But in 
all other cases the Board has insisted upon satisfactory work of some sort 
done during the summer. In the larger proportion of the cases the 
evidence has been work at the Summer School in Cambridge or at 
the Engineering Camp at Squam Lake, but a considerable number of 
these men secure jobs for the summer and bring testimonials from their 
employers. In allowing these men to return, however, the Board, from 
long experience, has come to the opinion that after their former experi- 
ence in Harvard College, if they are allowed to return, they should come 
back with a serious purpose ; and that if they do not stick to this, they 
should not again receive the censure of probation, but be required to with- 
draw. Accordingly, with the vote of readmission has been coupled the 
proviso that if at any time such a student’s record becomes, through 
voluntary neglect, in any way unsatisfactory, he shall withdraw upon re- 
quest. It is not to be supposed that these men are scholars, or that they 
are likely ever to attain high rank, but it is equally true that no one of 
them who sticks to his resolution and works faithfully need ever again 
incur censure. In every case of readmission of this sort in the year 1912- 
13 this vote was passed. . . . 

[59 were readmitted at the beginning of the year, and 2 at the half-year ; 
22 were requested or allowed to withdraw. ] 

About two thirds of these men, it will be observed, found that they 
could hold to their resolution until the end of the year ; slightly more than 
a third found that they could not and were requested to withdraw. Of 
the 39 who survived until the end of the year, 4 failed at the end and were 
sent away; 6 who might have returned, of their own accord decided 
not to return; 25 won their promotion and are still in College ; 2 com- 
pleted the work for their degrees. The results, although far from bril- 
liant, are not, on the whole, discouraging. It may be argued that the Board 
was too lenient in readmitting men; but it must be remembered that these 
men are confessedly those who do not care deeply for intellectual work, 
to whom study makes little appeal, least fitted for real college life. A few 
more than half will become alumni of the College. The others failed 
again; but at least no one of them can say that he was not given a chance 
to win. 
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ENTRANCE CONDITIONS. 


In my last report I called attention to difficulties likely to arise in ad- 
ministering the amended (and improved) rules for the removal of admis- 
sion conditions, so far as these concerned conditions in prescribed subjects 
not taught in College (e.g., elementary algebra and plane geometry), if, 
as the new rules then stood, a condition could be removed after the be- 
ginning of a student’s third year only by substituting therefor a college 
course. (Naturally, in the case of conditions in elective points, no real 
difficulty arose, for to remove such conditions a student was required 
simply to elect additional work.) This difficulty has now been remedied 
by a further amendment of the rules, whereby in the case of a student con- 
ditioned in a prescribed subject not duplicated by a course in Harvard 
College the Administrative Board may allowsuch a student to remove his 
condition by passing the admission examination in that subject after the be- 
ginning of his third year in College. ‘Thus the greatest difficulty in the ad- 
ministration of these rules is removed ; but the Faculty may well consider 
whether an absolute distinction between college courses and admission ex- 
aminations should not be made, and a student allowed at any time when 
admission examinations are given to remove his condition by passing such 
an examination, duplication of college work, of course, not being allowed. 
The imposing of probation for failure to remove admission conditions 
before the beginning of the third year has proved a thoroughly effective 
stimulus to successful work ; at the present time only 12 students, 4 Seniors, 
6 Juniors, 2 Sophomores, are on probation for admission conditions. 


THESES AND DISHONESTY. 


Each year the Board is called upon to deal with cases of varying 
gravity, but all distressing, of dishonesty in written work, — theses, 
themes, or other exercises copied from those of other students, or from 
books, or purchased from unscrupulous tutors. Without doubt, only a 
small part of the deception that actually goes on is discovered : how much 
exists is a subject for endless debate ; student opinion on this point varies 
greatly, depending naturally upon the standard and practices of the as- 
sociates of each one who expresses an opinion; but all admit that this 
dishonesty exists, and, with equal frankness, that it is an evil of which 
they are ashamed and which ought to be eradicated. That the student 
conscience on this point is much quicker than it was only a comparatively 
few years ago is true, and a reason for gratulation, and it is steadily grow- 
ing quicker. The Faculty may well consider, however, whether it is not 
in part responsible for the evil. The weight of thesis writing has in late 
years been rapidly and greatly increased. By far the greater part of our 
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courses above the most elementary now demand at least one thesis ; many 
require two or three theses; some ask for four. Naturally, the instructor 
knows that he shall receive a better thesis if it is written toward the end 
of a half-year, and human nature on the part of the writer is likely to 
postpone the performance still later. As a result the burden, especially 
upon upper classmen, toward the end of each half-year is almost intoler- 
able. So keenly is this felt that the Student Council has asked if some 
scheme cannot be devised whereby for handing in theses instructors shall 
arrange a schedule of required dates running through the half-year, —a 
plan that would to some slight extent mitigate the evil, were a sufficient 
number of instructors to be found ready to demand a thesis very early in 
the half-year (and thus destroy a large part of the value of the work). 
But even were these teachers, thus far undiscovered, to make the sacrifice, 
a student’s choice of courses would be not unlikely to defeat the end 
sought. 

The whole subject of the prescription of theses should be threshed out. 
Almost always when an instructor has sought to “ stiffen” his course, he 
has done so by adding theses or increasing the amount of prescribed 
reading, seldom by greatly increasing the thoroughness of the oral or 
class-room test whereby he satisfies himself that the student has really 
mastered the task already set. He has resorted to extension rather than 
intension. As a result, many a student — not merely he who elects the 
maximum number of courses — finds it absolutely impossible to do all of 
the prescribed work with anything approaching thoroughness. The result, 


especially in theses, is slipshod, perfunctory work, injurious to the student, 


and deadening to the brain of the assistant forced to read the theses, — 
the destruction of whatever accurate knowledge of the subject he may 
have had before he began his task. Unintelligent communications, just as 
well as evil, corrupt good manners. 

‘* How else am I to write a thesis ? I don’t know any other way,” said 
a youth who had laboriously copied out a goodly number of selected pages 
from a book without giving the author credit; and for this particular 
youth and a good many other youths there is no other way (although 
the use of quotation marks is something that can be ultimately taught). 
Teachers should frankly recognize this limitation, and in place of this sort 
of education, now a failure, provide for this kind of boy some substitute. 
If these boys could be trained in mastery of facts and accuracy by rigid 
drill in recitations and written class-room work, and the presentation of 
theses, as is now the practice in some courses, be granted as a privilege 
to those only who are candidates for distinction in the course, the lives 
of assistants, relieved from the awful gloom of the black cloud of unin- 
telligent theses, would be brightened, their vitality conserved for better 
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purposes, work in the class-room vivified, and the quality of the educa- 
tion the College gives greatly improved. And beyond all this, the division 
of a class into pass and honor students —those from whom little is ex- 
pected, but into whom something may be firmly driven, and those from 
whom much is expected, men of promise — would unquestionably stimu- 
late some in the former class to work of a quality that would win them 
a place in the latter. Very few youths, even in the routine of college 
studies, are willing always to be ranked with the undistinguished. By 
~ action of some such sort the Faculty can surely hasten the coming of the 
happy day when the pass and the honor degree shall be definitely and. 
effectively established. 
B. S. Hurlbut, ’87, 
Dean of Harvard College. 





A SEARCH FOR ORIGINS. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF CLASS DAY. 


Cuass Day is supposed to have originated in the custom of the Seniors 
choosing one of their members to deliver a valedictory oration before the 
Faculty,’ and of this custom the printed histories of the College give no 
earlier example than 1760. It can be shown, however, that the custom 
was already well established at least a generation before that date. 

President Leverett died May 3, 1724. His successor, the Rev. Benja- 
min Wadsworth, was a graduate of 1690; was College Butler from 1690 
to 1693; took his A.M. in 1693; was a Fellow of the Corporation from 
1697 to 1707, and again from 1712 to 1725 ; was elected President June 8, 
and was inaugurated on Commencement Day, July 7, 1725. In spite of 
the fact that he had been a member of the Corporation for one period of 
ten years and for another period of thirteen years, Wadsworth does not 
appear to have been in residence at Cambridge at any time between his 
taking his second degree in 1693 and his assumption of the presidency in 
1725. This will account for his failure to know about various customs 
which, presumably, had grown up between 1693 and 1725. At all events 
he was, on his own confession, unfamiliar with the above-mentioned cus- 
tom, for in his Diary we read: 

Valedict- Mar. 11. 1725/6. Stoddard? & Clark, two of y* Sen™ Sophisters, 


ories. pronoune’d their Valedictories in y* Hall, yy did it very well. on this 
occasion, y* tolling of the Bell for prayers was defer’d till about an 





1 Though here used for convenience, as a matter of fact the word ‘‘ Faculty ’’ was 
not employed at Harvard until 1825. 
2 Simeon Stoddard. 
8 William Clark. 
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Catalogue not hour later than on other mornings. The Catalogue was not call’d over 


called. as usual on other Fridays; I was Inform’d by y° Fellows,! ’twas cus- 
tomary not to call it when Valedictories are pronoune’d. I was In- 
Hats on. form’d also, y‘ y* President & Fellows should sit with their Hats on 


oe wn Valedictories are pronoune’d, this Information coming too late to 
omitted for me, ’twas done by none of us. I was Inform’d also, y' y* exercises 
valedictories. | wch occur’d on Fridays were omitted for y* sake of Valedictories. 

In the following year things were done more correctly, for Wadsworth 
writes that — 

Valedictory orations were pronounced in y* Hall. Mar. 10. 1726/7. By two Senior Soph- 
isters (chosen by yr classe) Hutchinson? & Palmer sen’,? they performed very well. 
Gratias Deo. The President & Fellows sat with their Hats on in y* time of pronouncing 
y° orations. Before these orations, I made a short prayer, read a chapter (not expound- 
ing on Friday mornings) & went to prayer as on other mornings. I did not call over y® 
Catalogue (as is usual on other Friday-mornings) after y* orations were ended. 

Nine years later Wadsworth again writes: “ Valedictory oration was 
pronoune’d in y® Hall. Mar. 19. 1735/6 by Jaftrey,* Sen’ Sophister, in y* 
name of his class.” 

On September 15, 1743, Edward Augustus Holyoke, then a Sopho- 
more, wrote in his Diary, “The Senior Sophisters Mett,” but does not 
say for what purpose. Fortunately some of the students violated a College 
law, and so two days later the Faculty Records state that ‘“‘ The Senior 
Sophisters (at their Meeting to Choose their Officers on the 15" at night) 
being found guilty of drinking prohibited Liquors,” were punished by fines. 

On May 1, 1746, Edward A. Holyoke, then a Senior Sophister, wrote 
in his Diary, “ Our Class had their Dinner, y* whole cost 34: 19: 0: each 
one paid 3: 3: 6.” There were twelve men in the class, and so only eleven 
were present. A class dinner among undergraduates at three guineas a 
plate seems high, but it must be remembered that the currency was Massa- 
chusetts currency, not sterling. On June 20, 1746, Holyoke records that 
“ Foxcroft Pronounced y° valedictory ” ; and on June 29 the Rev. Nathan- 
iel Appleton “ Preach* to our Class.” 

Thus before 1750 we find class officers, a class oration, a class dinner, 
and a baccalaureate sermon. 


THE WEARING OF GOWNS BEFORE 1750. 


In the manuscript records of the College there do not appear to be any 
allusions to the wearing of gowns, or indeed to any sort of academic 
dress, in the 17th century ; and in the printed histories of the College it 
is usually stated that gowns were introduced about 1760. It is certain, 
however, that gowns were worn considerably earlier than that date. 

1 Here the word “ Fellows’’ means Tutors, not members of the Corporation. 


2 Thomas Hutchinson, later Governor of Massachusetts. 
8 Eliakim Palmer. 4 George Jaffrey. 
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The following extract is taken from the Corporation Records of April 
28, 1712: 


Upon the Information of one of the Members of the Corporation 
that a Gentleman had made an Offer to array the Stud’ of the College 


About a 2 in Gowns, if it might pass into an Act of the Governm' of the House 
distinguishing that the Habit in the proper distinctions sh* be maintain’d ever after- 
Habit. wards: The Corporation is of Opinion, that it w’ not be proper to 


act any thing upon it, w“out the Advice of his Excy & the Overseers 
of the College ; and desired the Presid‘ to discourse the Gov' upon it. 

Accordingly President Leverett, as related in his Diary under date of 
May 16, 1712, waited on Governor Dudley (H.C. 1665) and, after other 
matters had been attended to, — 

. at the same time represented, pursuant to the desire of the Corporation, the 
offer of A Gentleman to array y* Stud“ of the College in Gowns, and pray’d his Excys 
advice thereupon: Who was pleased to say, that it seem’d most advisable for the sav- 
ing the Presid‘ and ffellows, to have the habits introdue’d by a Vote of the Overseers 
rather then by an Act of the Corporation ; And that it might best be done by the neces- 
sary alterations of the Ancient Statute concerning the Stud“ not appearing without 
cloakes in the Limits thereby prescribed.} 

In those days the Governor, by virtue of his office, presided at the 
Board of Overseers, and he was constantly being appealed to and his ad- 
vice was usually followed. Dudley’s suggestion was doubtless acted upon 
in the present instance; for, though there is apparently no reference to 
the matter in the Overseers’ Records, and though the whole episode is 
somewhat obscure,” yet gowns must have been introduced either in 1712, 
as a result of the anonymous gentleman’s offer, or shortly afterwards. 
For the College Laws adopted in 1734 contain this clause : 

If any Scholar shall go beyound y° College Yard or fences without Coat, Cloak, or 
Gown, (unless in his Lawfull diversions) he shall be punished by the President, or one 
of the Tutors, not exceeding Two Shillings. And If any shall Presume to put on or 
wear Indecent Apparell, he shall be punished According to the Nature and degree of 


the Offence, by the President or one of the Tutors; but If he wears womens Apprell, 
he shall be liable to publick admonition, degradation or Expulsion.® 








1 This allusion to ‘‘ the Ancient Statute concerning the Stud“ not appearing without 
cloakes in the Limits thereby prescribed ”’ is interesting, because, as stated in the text, 
there is apparently no such provision in any of the early extant College Laws. Quite 
possibly ‘‘the ancient statute’? may have been entered in College Book II, otherwise 
known as the ‘“‘Old Overseers Book,”’ but unfortunately that volume was destroyed 
when the second Harvard Hall was burned in 1764. 

2 The early volumes of records were originally known only by title, but six of these 
volumes were numbered by President Wadsworth I to VI, and Wadsworth also compiled 
a rough ‘‘ Index ”’ to those six volumes. In this Index occurs the entry : ‘* Distinguish- 
ing habits for y* scholars, propos’d, refus’d. B.4.p. 43.’ This is an allusion to the ex- 
tract quoted in the text from College Book IV. 43 (Corporation Records, April 28, 
1712). But the Corporation did not refuse the offer, it merely ‘‘ desired the President 
to discourse the Governor upon it.’’ 

8 On June 17, 1712, a student ** being Convict of Dressing himself in Women’s apparell 
and walking the Street in that Scandalous dress, was publickly admonish’d, and made 
A publick Confession, and degraded.” 
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On September 8, 1748, John Holyoke, then a Sophomore, recorded in 
his Diary that his cousin and classmate Samuel Symonds “ had a gown,” 
and on September 23 that he himself “had a gown.” At a later period 
the dress of the students was regulated by elaborate rules; but informa- 
tion on that matter is easily obtained from the printed histories of the 


College. 
Albert Matthews, ’82. 





A COMMENCEMENT INNOVATION. 


AT the recent annual dinner of the Harvard Class Secretaries, Mr. 
Charles Warren, Secretary of the spot-light Class of ’89, urged that 
an effort be made to develop a greater concentration of Commencement 
activities in Cambridge, on the part of the celebrating classes. The recent 
tendency has been for the classes to spend a considerable part of the re- 
union period anywhere but in Cambridge. This means a distinct senti- 
mental loss in the long run. 

At the suggestion of the Editor of the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, 
I submit briefly the story of the development of a plan whereby Com- 
mencement morning was utilized productively, and in a way to focus 
interest upon the College throughout that part of the day not devoted 
to the formal exercises. Two years ago, when the Class of ’97 celebrated 
its Quindecennial, it was realized by those arranging the program that the 
great majority of men who make the pilgrimage to Cambridge, includ- 
ing those who come from a long distance, are never allotted what may 
be literally described as “a speaking part.” The well-established cus- 
tom — with some praiseworthy and notable exceptions — is to push for- 
ward for all such occasions respectable figureheads (I use the word in a 
descriptive, and not in a derogatory, sense) conforming strictly to the 
canons of undergraduate taste, and to line up invariably the same dis- 
ciples of Demosthenes to enthral the perspiring multitude. 

This method is usually equally painful to the few chosen performers, 
and to the long-suffering loyalists who sit heavily down to listen to their 
foreordained orators. Such a procedure, moreover, involves a more seri- 
ous loss in that it eliminates the possibility of discovering and testing 
new material for future class occasions. The result is that men of origi- 
nality and effectiveness are brought into service only by chance, and rarely 
except at the suggestion of some of the anointed ones. 

To meet this situation, the Executive Committee of ’97 planned and 
carried through the following simple and successful innovation. They 
organized what was termed, for lack of a more descriptive name, a Class 
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Convention, to be held in Sever 11 on the morning of Commencement 
Day. The intent was to reproduce, so far as possible, the spirit and at- 
mosphere of the old undergraduate class meetings, which, like the town 
meeting, has its largest value in that it embodies the spirit of democracy 
and establishes a free and open forum. 

In the case of an experimental meeting of this kind, it did not seem 
wise, however, to leave everything to chance. A capable chairman was 
therefore appointed, and he proceeded some weeks in advance to organ- 
ize the meeting, selecting as speakers men of varying types, coming from 
different sections of the country. He began by correspondence, outlining 
the purpose and idea of the gathering, and advising some men that they 
would be called upon to speak very briefly, while to others he vouchsafed 
the information that they might be called upon. This cautiousness was 
due to his wish to avoid overloading the program, so that he might be 
left free to expand or vary his list of speakers at the last moment, and to 
leave room for voluntary speeches by any men whom the spirit might 
move. 

At about ten o’clock on Commencement morning, the Class met within 
the familiar walls of Sever 11, where the meeting opened with brief in- 
troductory statements by the Chairman and the Class Secretary. Then 
the other speakers were called in turn to the platform. Each speaker was 
limited to five minutes, at the expiration of which time the Chairman 
arose and stood beside him. If the discourse was being received with en- 
thusiasm and the house clamored for further enlightenment, an extra five 
minutes was granted ; otherwise, the speaker concluded and the next man 
started in. 

Altogether, 18 men spoke, all expressing sincerity and earnestness, 
some humor, and a few real feeling and “sure enough” heart throbs. 
The attention of the audience was sustained and unflagging from start to 
finish. The speakers held forth upon personal experiences since gradua- 
tion, Harvard interests in various sections of the country, opinions and 
ideas about the College and its relation to men and affairs, and other 
subjects relevant and irrelevant. 

A particular effort was made to show recognition and appreciation of 
men coming from a distance. One speaker had journeyed from Houston, 
Texas; another from Colorado Springs, and another from St. Louis. 
Representatives of the Class in the Harvard Faculty were also given an 
opportunity to tell about College interests and generally to display their 
wisdom. The program in the hall was concluded with an ode, which 
was distinctly creditable performance, and the meeting then adjourned 
to the Yard, where one of the new and unsuspecting red oaks was dedi- 
cated as a class tree. This ceremony was engineered by Percy MacKaye, 
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who read an original poem entitled, “The Trees of Harvard,” which 
alone was worth the entire effort of the organizers of the Convention. 

Everyone voted the meeting an unqualified success, and many felt that 
it was the real climax of the celebration. And this general conclusion 
was influenced in no small degree by the fact that our activities of Com- 
mencement morning, like those of the afternoon, had revolved about 
Cambridge, the College, and the central campus. 

Inasmuch as the Yard is going to continue to need new trees, may I 
suggest that it might be desirable to establish a custom whereby each class 
closes its morning meeting (if it chooses to hold one) by adjournment to 
the Yard —there to perform such pleasing rites as may seem suitable to 
the dedication of a tree to the College. In this way, the loss of the elms 
will at least furnish the occasion of a new symbolism which will permit 
the classes to relate themselves directly to the soil of the old College Yard 
in the spirit in which MacKaye, referring to the passing of the elms said, 
‘Your branches die, but not the dreams they bred.” 

William L. Garrison, Jr., 97. 





THE NEW MUSIC BUILDING. 


Now that the new Music Building is actually completed and plans are 
being made for its formal dedication this coming autumn, a statement 
should be of interest to the Alumni concerning the scope of the building 
and the facilities which it is meant to supply for the growing musical life 
of the University. The musical organizations at Harvard, in one or more 
of which every student with natural aptitude is likely to take part, com- 
prise the following: —the Pierian Sodality or college orchestra, with a 
membership of about 60 players, — the second oldest musical society in 
the country, which celebrated several years ago its centennial ; the Uni- 
versity Glee Club of some 40 voices, which is over 50 years old ; the Banjo 
and Mandolin Club; the Musical Club, organized 17 years ago; the re- 
cently founded Harvard Musical Review ; the Appleton Chapel choir ; 
and the Department of Music, — established in 1862 by Prof. J. K. Paine, 
— courses in which are elected annually by from 150 to 200 students. In 
other words there are several hundred men each year at Harvard who 
are showing a definite interest in music and are often making it their 
special field of study. For all these groups the building is planned to 
furnish a common home, to do for the unification of musical life at Har- 
vard what the Phillips Brooks House has done so effectively for the re- 
ligious and social activities. 

On the ground floor a large, specially appointed room will be assigned 
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to the Pierian Sodality, and the chief lecture hall, after morning work, 
will be for the exclusive use of the Glee Club; there are also two smaller 
class-rooms on this floor, as well as studies for professors and a secre- 
tary’s room. The second floor is entirely taken up with the concert hall, 
seating about 650, fitted up with every modern appliance, and to contain, 
it is hoped, a pipe organ, with an echo manual, the pipes of which would 
be in the rear of the hall. There is also a green room for the artists, and 
separate cloak rooms for men and women. This concert hall, which is 
ideally suited to chamber music and recitals of an intimate nature, of 
which Mr. Whiting’s expositions are a type, meets a long-felt want and 
should prove a valuable asset in the equipment both of the University 
and of the city. The rear portion of the third story contains an ample 
room for the department’s working library, — this room also being the 
permanent quarters of the Musical Club, —a sanctum for the Musical 
Review, and smaller conference and practice rooms. 

The building is to cost $90,000, of which sum $80,000 was the orig- 
inal gift of Mr. James Loeb, ’88, to which was added $5,000 apiece by 
Mr. Paul Warburg and Mr. Dave H. Morris, 96. There has also been 
raised a maintenance fund of $50,000 in large part due to the generosity 
of friends not connected with Harvard, who believe that music at the 
oldest American university should be liberally supported. 

The building, designed by Mr. John Mead Howells, ’91, is in modified 
Bulfinch colonial style, of red brick with marble trimmings. It is simple, 
graceful and dignified. An attractive feature in the concert hall is to be 
a frieze, on which in raised letters will be the names of all the great mas- 
ters of music in chronological succession from Palestrina to Franck. 
Over the entrance to the concert hall in the upper foyer will be this in- 
scription, “The John Knowles Paine Concert Hall.” A special building 
of this kind was the dream of Prof. Paine’s life, and Harvard can never 
be too grateful to him for his courageous endorsement of the educational 
value of music during the many years when the subject was on trial. 
This building is a concrete proof that music is now firmly established at 


Harvard ; for let the general educational policy be what it will, the stu- 


dents demand the invigorating and spiritualizing influence which is best 
supplied by music, the most vital of the arts. 
Walter R. Spalding, ’87. 





HARVARD SEEN FROM THE MIDDLE WEST. 


So far as it may be said with truth that any University leads progress 
and determines its direction, Harvard is the leader. Then if Harvard 
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cannot discern the needs of the future and sense the developing views of 
the living leaders of thought and action, Harvard may be a check to the 
progress of the nation. But if Harvard has the eagerness for truth and 
the open-mindedness of youth with the wisdom of notable age and widest 
experience, and can, in spite of such traditions as might well imprison 
lesser minds, adapt its methods to the needs of the future, then we see, in 
a new sense, that Harvard is the best hope of our country. 

Harvard has always been open-minded and flexible but today she 
seems to change, as required, even more easily than in the past. How 
surprised we all were when the new system of entrance examinations was 
announced. It opened the way for boys from the high schools of distant 
States, and therefore it helped to make Harvard national and democratic, 
a fine purpose likely to be successfully accomplished. The Freshmen 
Dormitories will unite these young strangers into a band of brothers. 
Both the change in the examinations and the plan to house the Freshmen 
together are illustrations of the present readiness to go to the essence of a 
problem, and then, having found the trouble, to apply the remedy without 
fear or hesitation. 

The agreement with Technology gave us ashock. That Harvard should 
cede or share authority over her teaching was startling. Buta little study 
of the plan convinces us that here, again, the problem was analyzed cor- 
rectly and the right course adopted. That the plan might scare the con- 
servatives was no discredit to it. Tradition may shiver, but efficiency ex- 
ults. The plan was unprecedented and bold, but highly intelligent. Who 
knows what the example of Harvard’s agreement with Technology may 
bring about ? Two schools of engineering in Pittsburg have already im- 
itated the plan. 

The Graduate School of Business Administration furnishes many illus- 
trations of the open-mindedness and adaptability of Harvard. This school 
is working in new ground. It must use the case method like the Law 
School, and the clinical method like the Medical School. In its clinical 
work it begins its study of the marketing of shoes, finds dissimilar book- 
keeping, invents an ideal system of accounting and induces 700 retail 
stores to adopt it, and finally thus discloses the secrets of successful shoe 
merchandising. The School will take up other industries as fast as time 
and means permit, not discouraged that the investigation cannot be 
finished within the lives of the professors, their sons or grandsons. What 
vision and what audacity! Think of the 300 years of evolution, from 
the College founded in 1636 to defend the Colony from the dangers of 
an illiterate ministry, to a University which discovers’ the cause of in- 
fantile paralysis and the principles of efficient marketing of merchandise ! 
Harvard, with a clearer discernment of the truth, appears to be shift- 
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ing emphasis from culture to service. More and more do graduates appear 
to value successful service above other marks of attainment. Even among 
the undergraduates this tendency appears. Phillips Brooks House has 156 
men in social service and 116 in teaching. When the men of the present 
Senior class were asked to state the special field of community service in 
which they would be interested after graduation, more than 50 per cent 
of those voting indicated an interest in some form of social service. 
Throughout the University research work is being pursued with a fervor 
which can be explained only by this vision of service to mankind. 

Among graduates we see the spirit of service illustrated in many ways. 

At St. Louis in 1910 there assembled the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction. About 30 Harvard men were found in this 
convention, most of them holding positions of little pay and great respon- 
sibility in institutions where no incentive could exist except devotion to 
service. There were not so many graduates of all other universities com- 
bined, among that noble army of good Samaritans. 

The Harvard expedition to South America for study of tropical dis- 
eases and the Harvard Medical School in China, show how the graduates 
of the Medical School are serving humanity. It is the glory of the medi- 
cal profession that its members are always ready to risk their lives when 
the public good is at stake; but even among the doctors, the young Har- 
vard men are preéminently eager for the hardest and most dangerous 
service, and are most active in every city, in the causes of preventive 
medicine and hospital relief. 

Throughout the nation we hear of Harvard men, especially the younger 
graduates, working to improve the conditions of the poor, to establish 
legal relief societies, to cleanse politics, and to help every effort in behalf 
of their communities. Surely, Harvard is not teaching a cold individual- 
ism! The lives of her sons disprove it. In shifting emphasis from culture 
to service has not Harvard caught the spirit of the times ? 

If, then, Harvard is alert, open-minded, readily adjusting herself to the 
changing needs of life in evolution, do we find that people recognize her 
value as the leader of progress ? The rising enthusiasm of the graduates 
is apparent in the activities of the Associated Harvard Clubs and of the 
New England Association, and in the building of the New York and 
Boston Harvard Clubs. No one who is familiar with these movements 
would consider that everyone’s love of a Harvard “ junket ”’ is a sufficient 
explanation. No, we must look behind the songs and the shouting and 
the fun to the deep realization that Harvard is the leader in sound think- 
ing, and that Harvard can best guide our democratic nation to safety. 
Harvard is training her sons for service, and the country needs more of 
them ; the Harvard equipment gives a man his best chance for happi- 
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ness ; these truths, keenly appreciated by graduates, are the main springs 
of their enthusiasm. 

That both graduates and non-graduates appreciate the value of Har- 
vard is strikingly illustrated by the impressive total of gifts to the 
University. Since 1900, as much money has been given to Harvard as 
in all the preceding years. These gifts evidence, though they cannot 
measure, public estimation of the value of Harvard. And what a variety 
of interests they cover! The Riverside Associates, a band of graduates 
interested in securing adequate and stately grounds for the University, 
bought all the land between the Yard and the river, to hold it until needed. 
The Freshmen Dormitories are given by those who want to help students 
to a wider sympathy. Chemistry, which offers such rich gifts in the near 
future, obtains a group of new buildings. The department of Music gets 
a new building and endowment for it. The Peabody Museum of Archex- 
ology and Anthropology is extended to complete the Museum quadrangle. 
The new library rises, imposing and hailed with gratitude. Can all this 
devotion and generosity be explained by sentiment? No; it is attracted 
to Harvard because here results will be most valuable. People do believe 
that Harvard leads, and does it well. 

Nations are like individuals — “as [a man] thinketh in his heart, so 
he is.” What a privilege for Harvard to have so large a part in moulding 
the thought of our country! And what a responsibility! Because ‘“ where 
there is no vision, the people perish.” But see how Harvard’s age seems 
to add to her freshness and vitality, and how wisely she adjusts her ideals 
and teachings to the needs of a developing civilization! When Harvard 
is strengthened, progress is safe-guarded. 

George D. Markham, ’81. 


Sr. Louis. 





A GROUP OF EXPLORERS. 


[During the past dozen or fifteen years a considerable number of Harvard men have 
devoted themselves to exploration, some for love of adventure, some for sport, and 
some for scientific purposes. Their results have often been notable. The Magazine pre- 
sents sketches of several explorers and their work, and hopes to print others later.—Eb. }. 


WILLIAM HENRY FURNESS, 3D, ’88, 


is the son of Horace Howard Furness, ’54, the Shakespeare scholar, and 
Helen K. (Rogers) Furness, and the grandson of Dr. William H. Fur- 
ness, "20. He was born at Wallingford, Pa., Aug. 18, 1866; graduated 
at Harvard in 1888 ; studied medicine at the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, and took the M.D. degree there in 1891. From medicine he turned 
to anthropology, which led him to travel. His work has been more in the 
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line of ethnology and folk-lore than of exploration or geography ; his 
studies have nevertheless led him at times into somewhat out-of-the-way 
places. 

In 1896-97 Dr. Furness visited the Riu Kiu or Loo Choo Islands 
south of Japan, and there obtained a collection of household utensils, 
farming implements, and instruments used by the natives in the manu- 
facture and dyeing of cloth, etc., ete., also many specimens of the birds 
and mammals of those islands. This collection was given to the Muse- 
ums of the University of Pennsylvania. 

From the Loo Choo Islands he went by way of China and the Malay 
Peninsula to Borneo, and visited the headquarters of the principal tribes 
of Sarawak, the large northwestern portion of the Island governed by Ra- 
jah Brooke ; in the Baram district he ascended the Baram River for about 
250 miles, and lived for six weeks in the household of Tama Bulan, the 
chief of the Kenyah tribe, making a careful study of the folk-lore and the 
home-life of the natives. Again, in the latter part of 1897, he visited Sar- 
awak, and spent another six months in the Baram district, this time as- 
cending the Tinjar River, a large tributary of the Baram, and visiting a 
tribe of Punans who never before had seen white men. He also made an 
ascent of Dulit Mountain, one of the highest peaks in the district, whence 
he was able to make a fairly accurate map of the surrounding country, 
with the assistance of Dr. Charles Hose, the resident controller of the dis- 
trict. The large collection of ethnological and biological material gath- 
ered on this trip was distributed among the University of Pennsylvania, 
Harvard, and the Smithsonian Institution. 

In 1899-1900 Dr. Furness traveled over India from the Vale of Cash- 
mire in the northwest to the northern boundary of Assam in the north- 
east, and thence walked and rode through the Naga Hills, studying the 
wild tribes of these foothills of the Himalayas, through the small district 
of Manipur to the Chindwind River, and thence by boat to the Irawadi 
River and down to Mandalay in Burmah. In that same year he also vis 
ited Ceylon, and made a trip into the interior to study the Veddahs. 

In 1903 he spent three months in Micronesia, devoting two months to 
the Island of Uap in the Caroline group. In 1908 he again visited Bor- 
neo, Java and Sumatra; on this occasion, however, he did not go farther 
inland than the sea-coast towns on any of these islands. 

In 1911, on his sixth trip round the world, he went from one end of 
Java to the other, visiting all the principal cities and the ruins of Hindu 
temples built by a long-forgotten people. 

The main object of all his travels has been the collection of material 
for the study of ethnology and folk-lore. 

Concerning Borneo, he has written a book entitled “The Home-life 
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of Borneo Head-hunters; Its Festivals and Folk-Lore,” 1902. On the 
Caroline Islands, his “ Island of Stone Money,” 1910, gives an account 
of the information he gleaned from the people of Uap. He has also writ- 
ten small brochures on the folk-lore of Borneo, life in the Loo Choo 
Islands, the Veddahs of Ceylon, the Wild Tribes of the Naga Hills of 
Upper Assam. He is a Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, and of 
the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain; and a member of the 
American Philosophical Society, and of the Société de Géographie. 





ROBERT DUNN, '98, 


is the son of Thomas and Kate (Hunter) Duun. He was born in New- 
port, R. I., Aug. 16, 1877, and entered Harvard from the Rogers High 
School at Newport. On graduating A.B. in 1898 he joined the Klon- 
dike rush. When he returned to New York, he became a reporter on the 
Commercial Advertiser ; then he served as reporter for the Evening 
Journal at Police Headquarters. Tiring of that work, he went in 1901 
to Alaska, where he attempted to climb Mt. Wrangel, and reached Daw- 
son City in midwinter. In 1902 he was with the Dixie Expedition to 
Mont Pelée; in 1903, with Dr. Cook on his notorious attempt to con- 
quer Mt. McKinley ; in 1904-5 he was correspondent for the New York 
Globe and London Post in Japan and with the Japanese fleet. In 1906, 
besides a yachting trip, he climbed Perry Peak, which had recently 
emerged from Behring Sea. In 1907 he made the tour of the world on 
the battleship Rhode Island, with the United States fleet, and wrote for 
the N.Y. Evening Post and Harper’s Weekly. He spent 1908 in Alaska, 
accomplishing the first ascent of the Wrangel voleano. In 1909 he was 
in Holland; in 1910 he investigated the Hudson Bay Company for 
Everybody's Magazine ; in 1911 he climbed mountains in Mexico, and 
wrote “‘The Youngest World,” which has just been published. In 1913 
he was the first to climb the Kluchefskaya volcano in Kamtchatka. 

Mr. Dunn regards himself as only an amateur explorer. He travels 
with an adventurous and romantic motive —in the Stevensonian sense ; 
and with the practical purpose of gaining color and experience for the 
writing of fiction. His efforts have had, however, some scientific results. 
In the Mt. McKinley expedition of 1903, for example, he made the first 
exact geographical cross-section of the great Alaskan Range, from contin- 
uous, bedded rock exposures on asingle axis. Geology is his excuse for ex- 
ploring, and he has contributed valuable data to the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey. The Government maps, from his work on the same trip, credit him 
with the discovery and naming of Mt. Hunter, 14,900 feet, which lies be- 
tween Mt. McKinley and Mt. Foraker. 

Among Mr. Dunn’s chief feats were the ascents of the volcanoes 
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Wrangel and Kluchefskaya. The latter, one of the most active in the 
world, and, with the exception of Cotopaxi, probably the highest existing 
cone, has for years been a challenge to the Russians. None of them — 
though one expedition in the nineties was organized by Imperial decree 
— had ever succeeded in climbing above 8000 feet. (The top is 17,000 
feet.) Last year Dunn and a single companion spent nearly six days at 
heights of over 8500, reaching a final altitude of about 16,400 feet. For 
not a moment of this time were they free from the danger of instant 
death, from falling boulders and bombs thrown from the crater. A height 
of 14,300 feet was passed with Dunn’s wrist tied to his ice-axe, as a pre- 
caution in case of drowsiness. The fall would have been down about 6000 
feet. Besides his new novel he has published “The Shameless Diary of 
an Explorer.” 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON RICE, 98, 


was born in Boston, Aug. 29, 1875, the son of John H. and Cora L. 
(Clark) Rice. He fitted at Noble and Greenough’s School, graduated in 
course in Harvard in 1898, and at the Medical School in 1904. 

At the present day very few parts of the map of the world remain a 
blank, and of these few one of the largest lies in South America in the 
region between the upper Amazon and the Rio Negro, and included 
within the eastern portions of Peru, Ecuador and Colombia. To the ex- 
ploration of this great forested area Dr. Rice has, during the last decade 
or so, been an important contributor, having made three long and diffi- 
cult journeys in the territory between the Guaviare, Caqueta and Rio 
Negro. 

His first important expedition was made while still a student in the 
Medical School. Leaving Quito in Ecuador in August, 1901, he crossed 
the Eastern Cordillera of the Andes to Papallacta and Archidona, whence 
he reached the headwaters of the Rio Napo and descended this great 
stream to its junction with the Amazon below Iquitos in eastern Peru. 
In 1906, having graduated from the Medical School and served as interne 
at the Mass. General Hospital, he started on a second expedition, which 
lasted altogether nearly a year and a half. In December, in company 
with Prof. Hiram Bingham, p ’01, of Yale, he started from Caracas in 
Venezuela and, traveling southwest along the eastern base of the Sierra 
de Merida to the head of the Rio Apure, crossed the Eastern Cordillera 
to Bogota in Colombia. From here Prof. Bingham returned to the United 
States, while Dr. Rice recrossed the Andes eastward to San Martin in the 
llanos, whence by way of the Ariare and Guaviare rivers and the head- 
waters of the Inirida he reached the upper Uaupes, and descended this 
stream, whose upper course had been practically unknown, to the Rio 
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Negro. His third expedition into this region, begun in 1912, was designed 
to clear up the uncertainties existing in regard to the area lying between 
the Uaupes and the Guaviare. In the course of this journey the upper 
courses of the Apaporis, Inirida, Guainia and Isana were explored and 
mapped, and the latter river then descended to its junction with the Rio 
Negro. 

Dr. Rice has, in the course of these expeditions, carried on astronomical 
observations for exact positions, and surveys, with the result that the 
geography of this large area has been made much more exact, and the 
complex drainage has become for the first time clearly understood. His 
investigations and observations have also covered many other features of 
interest to students of tropical diseases, anthropology, biology and geology. 
In recognition of his excellent work in this field, where exploration is 
both difficult as well as at times dangérous, the Royal Geographical 
Society, of which he is a Fellow, has this year awarded to Dr. Rice its 
Patron’s Gold Medal. He is unmarried. 


ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON, A.M., 1902, 


9th son of the Rev. Henry Strong and Mary L. (Herbert) Huntington, 
was born at Galesburg, Ill., Sept. 16, 1876. He graduated A.B. at Beloit 
College in 1897 ; A.M. at Harvard in 1902, non-resident Fellow, 1906-07 ; 
Ph.D., Yale, 1909. Was president’s assistant and instructor at Euphrates 
College, Harput, Turkey, 1897-1901. 

Mr. Huntington began his explorations immediately upon graduating 
from college. He went to Turkey and spent four years teaching in an 
American college in Armenia on the Upper Euphrates River. During va- 
cations he explored the surrounding country, especially some of the Kurd- 
ish regions which are almost independent of the Turkish government. 
He was arrested twice because the Turkish officials thought that anyone 
who took notes so freely must be a spy, and at two other times was re- 
quested not to travel so much. Before leaving Turkey he succeeded, after 
several attempts, in floating through the canyons of the Upper Euphrates 
on a raft of inflated sheepskins, in company with T. H. Norton, U.S. 
Consul at Harput. The journey had been made only once before, by the 
German general von Moltke in 1839. The natives claimed that the rapids 
had become obstructed with boulders since von Moltke’s time, and that 
no one could pass them. In addition to making maps of the river and of 
surrounding regions, Mr. Huntington discovered and explored a number 
of Hittite and other ruins. 

On returning from Turkey he carried on graduate work for two years 
at Harvard, and then went with Professor Davis to Russian Turkestan 
as a part of the Pumpelly expedition of the Carnegie Institution. After 
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the main party returned home, he traveled with the Khirghiz across the 
Tian Shan Mountains to Chinese Turkestan. Returning by way of the 
Alai Mountains he was joined by a Russian official, Yanchevetski, and 
the two made a journey to Seistan, at the corner where Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan join Persia. They traveled along the Perso-Afghan border, 
in a most lawless region which is under the rule of neither the Persians 
nor the Afghans. They tried to enter Afghanistan at two or three points, 
but in each case were summarily put out by Afghan soldiers. After 
spending the winter in Persia Mr. Huntington joined the second Pum- 
pelly expedition, and assisted in excavations at Anau and Merv on the 
borders of the Transcaspian desert. 

On his next journey Mr. Huntington went to India in company with 
Mr. Robert L. Barrett, 98, and crossed the Himalayas and the Kara‘ 
korum plateau to Chinese Turkestan. He then spent a year alone in 
the deserts of Chinese Turkestan, exploring ancient ruins and studying 
the life of the people. During the winter he crossed an absolutely unex- 
plored portion of the Lop desert, — a vast plain of rock salt, broken into 
blocks which stick up two or three feet. No one had previously been 
there, not even the natives. At a point 150 miles from the nearest village 
the camels strayed away in pursuit of wild camels. Only the energy of a 
native camelman in following the animals 25 miles by moonlight saved 
the party from almost certain destruction. From Chinese Turkestan the 
route back to civilization was through the depression of Turfan, which, 
although in the heart of Asia, lies below sea level, to the Siberian rail- 
road at Omsk. 

Three years later, in 1909, Mr. Huntington again went to Asia, this 
time under the auspices of Yale University. He spent six months in 
traveling back and forth in Palestine and the Syrian desert, and in 
crossing the centre of Asia Minor. Since then his travels have been con- 
fined to America. He has spent much time in investigating the ruins of 
the southwest, and in working out the history of the big trees of Cali- 
fornia in relation to human history. He has also traveled in Yucatan 
and Guatemala, among the ruins of the ancient Mayas. 

Although some of Mr. Huntington’s work was done from sheer love of 
exploration, most of it was directed toward a definite aim. His purpose 
was in general to study the effect of geographic conditions upon the life 
and character of primitive people. Later he became specifically interested 
in the question of changes of climate during historic times. The investi- 
gation of this problem was the chief reason for going into the dangerous 
regions of Afghanistan and into the unexplored salt wastes of Lop. His 
work has given rise to a distinct theory of pulsatory changes of cli- 
mate and of their effect upon history. Evidence of this seems to be 
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found not only among the ruins, rivers and lakes of Asia, but in the trees 
of California and in the remarkable civilization which sprang up about 
2000 years ago in Central America. 





VILHJAHMUR STEFANSSON, GR. SCH., '04, 


ethnologist and Arctic explorer, was born about 33 years ago of Icelandic 
parentage in the settlement of Gimli, on the western shore of Lake Win- 
nipeg. His early life was spent upon a North Dakota farm and as a cow- 
boy. He worked his way through the University of North Dakota up to 
the Junior year; but took his A.B. degree from the State University of 
Iowa in 1903. After the usual vicissitudes of a young college graduate, 
he became a school teacher. Later he did reporter’s work on the Boston 
Evening Transcript, and at one time he was city editor of the Daily 
Plaindealer of Grand Forks, N.D. 

In college he won prizes in debating, stumped for the Democratic party 
in 1900 and in 1902, was Democratic nominee for superintendent of 
public instruction of North Dakota. His chief undergraduate prominence 
was as a writer of verse, which appeared in college magazines, and other 
periodicals, Singularly enough he took no interest in athletics, and still 
does not care for exercise as recreation. 

After graduation he studied comparative religion for one year in the 
Harvard Divinity School and later took up anthropology. He was for 
two years an instructor in this subject in the Graduate School. He visited 
Iceland in 1904. The following year he conducted an expedition to the 
same island for the Peabody Museum of Harvard University, in order to 
examine ancient graves. In 1906 he went down the Mackenzie River 
and spent the winter with the Eskimos, living as one of them for purposes 
of study. On this trip he acquired a fluent use of Innuit. On his home- 
ward journey he crossed from the Mackenzie delta to the headwaters of 
the Porcupine, descending it alone on a raft to the Yukon, —a feat that 
called for courage and self-confidence. In 1908 he again navigated the 
Mackenzie. This time he remained four years north of the Arctic Circle, 
living off the country most of the period. 

From the preceding facts it is readily seen that Stefdnsson has been 
thoroughly prepared for his present undertaking as commander of the 
Canadian Government’s Arctic Expedition. In truth, very few of the 
many travelers who have essayed to explore the Arctic Region can com- 
pare with him in the matter of preliminary training. Still fewer have 
had the ability to master the difficult Eskimo tongue, not to mention the 
peculiar and practical knowledge gained only by actual dwelling with the 
Eskimos as one of them. Stefdnsson is probably as thorough an Eskimo 
as the early French voyageurs were Iroquois. 
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His attitude toward these northern people is one of keen, sincere con- 
cern. It is such as would be expected in a mind reared in a cosmopolitan 
democratic environment, broadened by the philosophy of a self-made man, 
and cultivated by the pursuit of poetry and theology. This sympathy is 
apparent all through his latest book, “My Life with the Eskimo.” 

Stefdnsson’s mental calibre can best be gauged by perusing this vol- 
ume. It abounds with human interest, new impressions and suggestive 
remarks. It ranks with the master narratives of Northwest exploration. 
The pages display active observation, and analytical judgment that is often 
brilliant and at times ingenious. Where he makes conclusive statements, 
he proves them with evidence. These qualities, together with a determina- 
tion of purpose and an unsurpassed knowledge of the land and people, 
place Stefansson in the class with Peary and Nansen. 

To understand the object of Stefansson’s labors, it should be explained 
that a topic of absorbing interest to ethnologists is the direction of the 
Eskimo migration. That is, did this race, when it crossed from Asia to 
Alaska, continue on to Greenland by way of the north coast of North 
America or through the islands of the Arctic Archipelago ? On Steféns- 
son’s first trip he found reason to conjecture that there might exist some- 
where among the islands to the eastward of the mouth of the Mackenzie 
an isolated tribe of Eskimos who had never come in contact with white 
men. This belief led to the organization of the second expedition. On this 
journey he found the now famous “ Blond Eskimos.” Speculation on 
their origin caused world-wide praise and abuse to be heaped on their 
discoverer. This expedition was gone four years, and brought home such 
a wealth of anthropological material that it is now almost possible to 
build a comparative study of the Eskimo tribes inhabiting Arctic America. 

The object of the third expedition, now in the field, is to secure addi- 
tional ethnological information and to explore the last unknown Arctic 
land. This territory, lying north of Victoria Island, is estimated to con- 
tain over 1,000,000 square miles. Its Polar end may be the Crocker 
Land descried by Peary. 


THOMAS BARBOUR, ’06, 


was born at Martha’s Vineyard, Mass., Aug. 19, 1884, his parents being 
William and Adelaide (Sprague) Barbour. Having prepared for College 
under a tutor abroad and at Browning’s School, New York, he entered 
Harvard in 1902, and graduated A.B. in 1906 and Ph.D. in 1911. He 
is a member of the Faculty of the Peabody Museum and curator of 
Oceanica in the Harvard Library. 

Thomas Barbour’s travels have all been undertaken for the purpose of 
collecting zodlogical material ; especially those groups of animals which 
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are incapable of enduring the perforce unfavorable conditions of fortui- 
tous transportal across areas of salt water. His voyages have been mainly 
to various island regions, and the animals have been studied with a view 
to applying zodlogical observations to complement geological and hydro- 
graphical data, usually already gathered; thus trying to work out the 
geographical relations of the islands to one another and to the continental 
land masses in past geological time. Naturally the East and West Indies 
immediately occur to one as offering splendid fields for this sort of work, 
and Mr. Barbour has covered these regions in some detail. In the West 
Indies he began work in 1899, when 15 years old, by a visit to the middle 
group of the Bahamas, in 1903 and 1904 by visits to the Bermudas. In 
1904 another visit to the Bahamas took most of the summer, and with 
G. M. Allen (’01) and Owen Bryant (’04) he covered about 600 miles in 
a sponging schooner, visiting many of the inaccessible and little-known 
reefs and cays of this interesting archipelago. On four subsequent trips 
to Cuba he has traveled through the island from Guantanamo to Pinar 
del Rio, visiting the high isolated valleys of the Sierra Maestra, usually 
by journeying on horse or mule and sleeping at night in the huts of the 
natives, at the scattered posts of the Guardia Rural, or, when possible, at 
some country inn. In 1908 Mr. Barbour also covered Jamaica pretty 
thoroughly. This West Indian work has made possible the publication, 
by the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, of his memoir entitled, ‘“ A Con- 
tribution to the Zoégeography of the West Indies with Especial Refer- 
ence to Reptiles and Amphibians.” This book deals with the origin and 
dispersal of lower land vertebrate life in the West Indian region, and 
of the relation which this bears to the geographic history of the archi- 
pelago. 

Having found that the conditions which governed the dispersal of life 
were apparently similar in the East Indies to the Western Islands, those 
islands were visited during part of 1906-07. After some preliminary 
work in Java to recruit native assistants, a voyage through the islands 
began, to end at Western Dutch New Guinea, the ultimate point reached 
being Humboldt’s Bay on the border of German territory. Dutch New 
Guinea, in 1907, was even less known than it is now, and except for three 
small military posts at FakFak, Manokwari anf Merauke was quite un- 
administered. Collecting was thus given the added excitement of a slight 
element of danger, which as a matter of fact really never materialized, 
although the natives were not wholly friendly in several villages. Ceram 
and Halmahera in the Moluccas were productive of interesting novelties, 
while collections of varying size were made at Ternate, Amboina and 
Burn, islands in the Moluccas; at Makassar in Celebes, and on Bali and 
Lombok in the Lesser Sunda chain. When these collections were worked 
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out, they furnished a memoir published by the Zoélogical Museum similar 
in scope to the one mentioned in connection with the West Indies. Mr. 
Barbour proposes to continue his studies in the West Indies on a still 
more detailed plan, and would like very much to get into communication 
with alumni living in the West Indies or who propose traveling there, 
especially to visit the host of tiny and still quite unknown islets of the 
Southern Bahama and Virgin groups. 

These have been the two general regions in which he has been most 
interested, but from time to time as opportunity has offered he has 
trapped mammals, collected birds, reptiles, fishes and insects in various 
parts of North America, Mexico, Panama, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Argen- 
tina, Uruguay, Brazil, India, Burma, Anam, China and Japan. Wher- 
ever possible, ethnological material representing the primitive people met 
with has been secured for the Peabody Museum, while zodlogical gardens 
and museums in Europe have also been visited on several occasions. In 
1906 he married Miss Rosamond Pierce, of Brookline ; and upon most of 
the trips made since 1906 his wife has been an efficient helper, and was 
the first white woman to be seen by several tribes of Papuan savages. 
He is a member of several scientific societies. 





A HARVARD FAMILY: THE WARES 


HENRY WARE, son of John Ware, a farmer of Sherburne, Mass., was 
born April 1, 1764. As a child, he had few educational advantages, but 
he early formed the plan of going to college; with the aid of his two 
older brothers, he entered Harvard in 1781; and he graduated, the first 
scholar, with the Class of 1785. He at once began to prepare for the 
ministry ; he preached his first sermon on his 23d birthday, and in Octo- 
ber, 1787, he was ordained as minister of the First Church in Hingham. 
Here he remained 18 years, until, in May, 1805, he was appointed Hollis 
Professor of Divinity in Harvard College. 

The election of a Liberal theologian to such an important post marks 
an era in the history of the Congregational churches of New England. 
It was vehemently oppo&d by a portion of the clergy, and by other lead- 
ing men. Mr. Ware at first took no part in these controversies ; but in 
1820 he published a “ Reply,” and followed up for several years the 
theological discussion thus begun. 

Meanwhile he devoted himself with much ability and diligence to the 
regular duties of his position; he also took his share in the pulpit serv- 
ices of the College; and he was twice called to serve as Acting President. 
In 1811 he organized a course of instruction in religion and theology for 
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graduate students; a reform which led, in 1819, to the establishment of 
the Divinity School; in which school his son, Henry Ware, Jr., was, in 
1830, appointed a professor. 

In 1840, failing eyesight and increasing debility compelled him to give 
up his work ; 

Dr. Palfrey, who knew Henry Ware well, both as pupil and as neigh- 
bor and friend, wrote of him: ‘“ A meek and gentle charity was the spirit 
of his life. Mild and encouraging in his intercourse with intimates and 
strangers, tolerant in his judgments, reasonable in his expectations, easy iB 
to be pleased, patient to wait God’s time for his successes, grateful for a 
what was given, content to forego what was denied, a rare serenity of 
mind endowed him richly with that truest independence that can belong 
to man. Occupying a conspicuous and responsible station in which an a 
agitator would have found abundance of temptation and scope for turbu- ei | 
lent activity, and which unavoidably, from the circumstances of the times, | 
invited some ungentle assault, he knew how to be inflexibly true to its 
obligations, without ever a departure from the meekness of wisdom. The : 
candor of his mind was remarkable. He trusted truth enough to give | 
error every fair chance.” 


For the past 100 years the connection of the Ware Family with Har- 
vard College has been close and extensive. Henry Ware’s six sons were 
all graduates ; all his married daughters wedded graduates; and these 
examples have been followed extensively by their descendants, even to 
the fourth and fifth generations. 

The following lists give the names of 54 descendants of Henry Ware, 
their class in College, and their relationship to their ancestor and to each 1! 
; other. To these might be added the names of those who are now under- i") 
graduates, and of others who have been students in the College or in one | 
of the Schools, without taking a degree. The lineal descendants of Henry 
Ware now number 315. 


. 1812 Henry Ware. 

. 1813 John Ware. 
. 1816 William Ware. 

. 1834 Charles Eliot Ware. 

. 1838 George Frederick Ware. CR 
. 1842 Thornton Kirkland Ware. | 1 


. 1838 John Fothergill Waterhouse Ware ; son of (1). { { 
. 1840 Joseph Henry Allen; son of Joseph Allen, 1811. ' 
. 1842 Thomas Prentiss Allen ; son of Joseph Allen, 1811. 

. 1843 Henry Ware ; son of (3). 4 
. 1850 John Ware; son of (2). 
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and he died in Cambridge, in July, 1845, at the age of 81. 
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12. 1851 William Francis Allen ; son of Joseph Allen, 1811. 

13. 1851 Edward Henry Hall; son of Edward Brooks Hall, 1820. 
14. 1852 William Robert Ware ; son of (1). 

15. 1852 Robert Ware ; son of (2). 

16. 1853 William Ware Hall; son of Edward Brooks Hall, 1820. 
17. 1854 George Putnam ; son of George Putnam, 1826. 

18. 1862 Charles Pickard Ware ; son of (1). 

19. 1865 Frederic Ware ; son of (3). 

20. 1869 Henry Ware Putnam ; son of George Putnam, 1826. 
21. 1876 Charles Eliot Ware ; son of (6). 

22. 1903 Thornton Marshall Ware; son of (6). 


Great-grandsons, 20, 


23. 1871 William Rotch Ware; son of (7). 

24. 1873 Arthur Lovell Ware; son of (7). 

25. 1874 Richard Minot Allen ; son of (8). 

2%. 1877 Gardner Weld Allen; son of (8). 

27. 1880 Russell Carpenter Allen ; son of (8). 

28. 1880 Robert Winsor ; son of Frederick Winsor, 1851. 
29. 1882 William Lowell Putnam ; son of (17). J 
30. 21885 William Ware Locke ; son of Calvin Stoughton Locke, t 1854. 
31. 1891 Charles Russell Lowe!l Putnam ; son of (17). 

32. 1892 Joseph Allen ; grandson of Joseph Allen, 1811. 

33. 1892 James Lowell Putnam ; son of (17). 

34. 1893 Frederick Winsor; son of Frederick Winsor, 1851. 

35. 1893 Henry Ware; son of (18). 

36. 1897 Lincoln Fleetwood Sise ; grandson of (2). 

37. 1898 Gordon Allen; grandson of Joseph Allen, 1811. 

38. 1901 Eliot Thwing Putnam ; son of (20). 

39. 1901 George Thwing Putnam ; son of (20). 

40. 1902 Robert Montraville Green ; grandson of (2). 

41. 1905 Franklin Delano Putnam; son of (20). 

42. 1906 Charles Eliot Ware ; son of (21). 

43. 1910 Thornton Kirkland Ware; son of (21). 


Great-great-grandsons, 11. 


44, 51899 John Ware; son of (23). 
45. 1901 Francis Cunningham Ware ; son of (23). 
46. 1904 Richard Cunningham Ware; son of (23). 
47. 1905 Robert Winsor ; son of (28). 
48. 1907 Malcolm Cunningham Ware ; son of (23). 
49. 1908 Gordon Ware; son of (24). 
50. 1909 Edward Switzer Allen; great-grandson of Joseph Allen, 1811. 
51. 1910 Harold Ames Allen; great-grandson of Joseph Allen, 1811. 
52. 1910 George Putnam ; son of (29). 
53. 1911 Morris Copeland Allen ; son of (27). 
54. 1911 Richard Minot Allen ; son of (27). 
Charles P. Ware, ’62. 
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FOUR YEARS OF COOPERATION IN UNIVERSITY | 
EXTENSION 


A NEWCOMER to Boston, occupying there an important educational. ae 
post, lately expressed his surprise and pleasure at the friendly relations 
and the degree of codperation which he had found to prevail among the 
several institutions of education in Boston, a condition, he said, in marked 
contrast to that of certain other cities which he had known intimately. { 
One manifestation of this is the combination for the organization of Uni- . ey 
versity Extension courses of Harvard, Tufts, Technology, Boston Col- | 
lege, Boston University, Wellesley, Simmons, and the Museum of Fine 


u 

Arts. i 
As will be remembered, this arrangement was made in 1909 at the teil 
instance of President Lowell and President Huntington of Boston Uni- a ii 
versity, and went into effect in 1910-11, with 16 courses, the instructors i ' 
being drawn from the staff of the codperating institutions. ' i 


All students pay a fee, the charge for a year’s course (two or three 
hours a week) being $5 in most cases; and the fees meet about one third 
of the whole cost of the courses. The other two thirds of the cost has 
been mainly borne by the Lowell Institute, with contributions in the first 
three years from the Committee on Education of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Taking into account the experience and personal distinction of 
the instructors and the price of tuition, it may safely be said that in no 
city in this country are there better opportunities for self-improvement 
by study than in Boston. Most of the courses are given in the lecture 
rooms of Boston University on the corner of Boylston and Exeter Streets. 

The registration in the courses of the first year was 863. Since then 
the numbers have been larger, ranging from 1060 to 1150; the number 
for the current year is just over 1100. As some students are taking more \ 
than one course, this represents about 940 different persons, over one 
quarter of whom are men. Nearly one third of the members of the | 
classes are women teachers; the next largest contingents are the clerks, 
book-keepers, and stenographers. 

The courses which always make their appeal to the largest number are | 
those in English literature and composition and in the analysis and appre- if 
ciation of music. Work in economics, including money and banking, | | 
accounting, and commercial organization, has also attracted large classes, 
as have French and German. The courses in natural science have been ( 
chiefly taken by teachers. History and government, although excellent 
courses have been offered, have drawn fewer students than might have 
been expected. 
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Since the courses are intended for general public education, not for a 
selected few, a minimum of 30 students in a course has been made the 
rule, and but few courses have fallen below this. This principle, how- 
ever, makes it usually impossible to provide advanced work, unless a de- 
finite body of students in an elementary course desire to go on for a second 
year. Such requests have been made, and in most cases it has been pos- 
sible to meet them. 

It should be remembered that these courses represent only a part of 
the work of this general nature which is offered to the public of Boston 
and its suburbs. At Boston University, besides the Extension Courses, a 
large number of “ Courses for Teachers” are especially arranged, which 
have a registration of about 250. The Lowell Evening School for Indus- 
trial Foremen at the Institute of Technology does notable work in me- 
chanical and electrical engineering. Adapted to students of less preparation 
but affording »pportunities of high quality are the courses, largely in 
engineering and the sciences underlying skilled mechanics’ work, at the 
Franklin Institute and the Wentworth Institute, where upwards of 2000 
students annually receive instruction. The Boston Y.M.C.A. has devel- 
oped a great system of instruction. In the present year has been opened 
the evening College of Business Administration of Boston University, to 
the growth and usefulness of which everyone interested in these things 
must look forward with satisfaction. The existence of all these and 
other agencies, serves to determine the present field of the University 
Extension courses. What would be desirable is a complete evening 
college of liberal arts, with a nucleus of its own instructors, to which 
the several existing colleges could offer the Extension Courses as their 
annual contribution. 

The most interesting development at the present moment is the begin- 
ning of closer cobperation with the School Committee of the City of Bos- 
ton, which will hereafter, through a representative, share with the eight 
institutions in the organization of these courses, and has made a contribu- 
tion to the cost of them. 

Next year, at the request of the School Department and in public 
school-houses, three courses are offered especially designed for public- 
school teachers. One of them, to be given by Prof. Ernest C. Moore and 
Asst. Prof. Henry W. Holmes of Harvard, is called “ The Supervision of 
Teaching,” and is intended to train assistant principals of elementary 
schools for this important part of their work. The others are in educa- 
tional psychology by Prof. Arthur O. Norton, of Wellesley, and in the 
geography of Boston by Prof. Elizabeth F. Fisher, of Wellesley. These 
are sure to be courses highly useful to school teachers, and their estab- 
lishment is an agreeable expression of the idea that the public-school sys- 
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tem and the institutions of higher learning are not separated and alien, 
but have mutual responsibilities. 

About 40 per cent of those who register in the courses complete all the 
work and pass the examinations, and in view of the college standard of 
amount and quality of work which is strictly enforced, this is probably a 
good proportion. Some of these intend to use their work in candidacy for 
the degree of Associate in Arts. This degree is equal to the A.B., in the 
amount of work required, and is accepted by the School Committee of 
Boston as the equivalent of it. The degree was given for the first time 
last year, one man receiving it at Harvard, and one woman (a teacher in 
a Boston public school) at Radcliffe. Both of these are now candidates 
for A.M.: one in the Graduate School of Harvard, the other in that of 
Tufts. Several candidates for the A. A., including both men and women, 
are likely to receive the degree at the coming Commencement. The de- 
gree is offered on the same terms by Harvard, Radcliffe, Tufts, and 
Wellesley. 

J. H. Ropes, ’89. 





SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


EMERSON’S JOURNALS, 1856-1876.1 


Wir these two volumes, Emerson’s son and grandson complete their 
monumental edition of his Journals. These volumes cover the war period, 
and abound in references to contemporary affairs and men. They show 
us, in this respect, the poise of his judgment, which neither public catas- 
trophes, nor the long trial of war, nor even Lincoln’s assassination could 
disturb: for his mind thought in terms of the eternal. But he is not pri- 
marily a diarist of events. He sets down thoughts which lie behind events. 
He chronicles his reading and conversations: and, as has appeared in the 
earlier volumes, he makes his Journals a store-house from which to draw 
material for his lectures. Here and there, he sprinkles good stories or 
apt sayings, or, it may be, a keen pen portrait. Taken in their entirety, 
these Journals prove again Buffon’s maxim, “The style is the man him- 
self.” There is nothing fortuitous about Emerson’s utterances ; they pro- 
ceed from his inmost nature, almost, we may say, unbidden, certainly 
unstriven for. He never wrote a sentence for mere effect ; and although 
he wrote more sentences that can serve as epigrams than any other writer 
in English has done, he was by constitution wholly removed from the 
epigrammatist. It is well that the Journals should be given to posterity, 

1 Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson. With annotations edited by Edward Waldo 


Emerson, ’66, and Waldo Emerson Forbes, ’02. Vol. 1x, 1856-1863. Vol. x, 1864-1876. 
{Houghton Mifflin Co. : Boston. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, $1.75 net per vol.) 
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(of which our generation forms a part), under the editorship of his son, the 
nonpareil of editors ; for our successors will be even more eager than we 
are to know all that can be known about this unique 19th-century genius, 
who seems to have possessed, in the spiritual realm, a quality akin to that 
of radium in the chemical world. Partisans of many unrelated move- 
ments today look up to Emerson as the prophet of Liberty ; hereafter, 
when men grow wiser and better, they will seek him with equal zeal as 
the prophet of Cosmic Righteousness. These last volumes have several 
illustrations. The reproduction of a photograph of Carlyle and Ralph 
Emerson Forbes, when the latter was a little boy, is particularly inter- 
esting. The final volume contains an exhaustive index to the set. 


THREE NEW NOVELS.! 


In “The Youngest World” there is material enough — and most of it 
good material — for half a dozen novels. Seldom in any recent notable 
fiction have so many characters appeared and then quickly disappeared, 
to receive merely casual reference later as they flit back to the hero’s 
memory. This is often annoying, for Madge Arnold, with her cynical 
materialism, Rex Murkid, the “ cocaine fiend,” and daring Tom Guiteau, 
who has lived so much before he is nineteen — these are only some of the 
characters who make us wish to know them better. As with people, so with 
adventures. The hero has far more than are necessary to prove him fit 
to be united to the woman of his love. And sometimes the author is as 
much a wastrel with words as with material. So much happens in “ The 
Youngest World,” and it happens so fast, that the reader on closing the 
book is likely to have a sense of confusion. 

Even so, “ The Youngest World ” has firmer structure than “ Roderick 
Random ” and some other “ standard ” novels. Everything in it has to do 
with the quest of the hero for that which makes life worth while. Creation 
he finds the justification of life— either children who perpetuate their 
parents, or worthy achievement, whether it be a work of art or climbing 
a hitherto unsealed peak. This lesson the hero learns in the hard school 
of Alaska from the crew of waifs and adventurers that he meets there, 
of whom nearly all, no matter how familiar with vice, prove that when 
put to the test average humanity shows in itself something divine. It is 
a virile book, “The Youngest World ” — even if rough or coarse, strong 
and honest ; and it is a book of very real promise. If the author, instead 
of scattering his energy, would concentrate it on something as definite as 


1 The Youngest World. A novel of Alaska. By Robert Dunn, ’98. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.: New York. $1.40 net.) — The Women We Marry. By Arthur S. Pier, ’95. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co.: Boston. $1.35 net.) — The Pillar of Sand. By William R. Castle, Jr., 
00. (Dodd, Mead & Co. New York. $1.30 net.) 
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one aspect of life in Seattle or one group of Alaskan adventurers, he 
should be able to write a novel that the critics would call “ important.” 

“‘The Women We Marry” and “The Pillar of Sand,” in contrast to 
Mr. Dunn’s story, might be called novels of the ‘Oldest World.” For 
though Jamestown antedates Plymouth by 13 years, the beginnings of 
Virginia were so desultory and the beginnings of New England so 
definite, that if Alaska is the ‘“ Youngest World,” the “ Oldest World”’ 
of the United States is Massachusetts. It is interesting, therefore, that ” 
both Mr. Castle and Mr. Pier find the Boston of today as good a place for 
testing character as Mr. Dunn finds Alaska, and that like him they 
preach the gospel of activity. In their men, activity takes the form 
chiefly of devotion to profession. In Rosamond and Dorothy, Mr. Pier’s 
two young women, it takes the form of devotion to their children. In 
Mr. Castle’s heroine, it takes the form of devotion to her husband. 

It is a pity that Mr. Pier does not individualize his characters more 
clearly by conversation. If they made themselves as real by what they 
say as they are in Mr. Pier’s conception of them, they would be as real 
as any characters in the English novel. In imagining them, Mr. Pier 
has seen truly the inconsistencies of human nature, especially as tested 
by matrimony, and so he has given us interesting studies of very real 
people — not only the women who are married, but also the men who 
marry them, and the children whom they bear. With the exception of 
Graham Rappallo, all the principal characters nearly succumb to temp- 
tation, but all have enough sane strength to overcome it. They are good 
people to know; and fortunately for all of us, the like of them may be 
found in many an American city besides Boston. 

Regarding the reality of Mr. Castle’s characters there may be more 
doubt. Would any of Hugh’s friends have been persuaded of his guilt 
so quickly by circumstantial evidence ? But Mr. Castle has told an in- 
teresting story, with some chapters of very good melodrama. With all 
due respect, though, to the best families of contemporary Boston, might 
not one of them, just as well as a family not to the manner born, have 
produced the villain of the piece? It is possible for a man socially un- 
known, like Francis Evans, to get the best that there is in a Harvard 
training ; it is possible for the descendant of colonial dignitaries to go 
through college with no appreciation of the word Veritas. Hawthorne 
did not exceed probability in allowing dishonesty to stain two genera- 
tions of the well-born Pyncheons. Yet for all this, Mr. Castle is right in 
making the New England conscience still a very vital force. We may, 
with his hero, doubt the practical value of it in the self-sacrifice of Louise 
Atwood, but it is this conscience which makes her, as portrayed by Mr. 


Castle, a strong character. 
G. H. Maynadier, ’89. 
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DR. R. C. CABOT’S “WHAT MEN LIVE By.” ! 


This book represents Dr. Cabot’s many-sided talents and interests. It 
is enriched also by the searching observations of men and women of 
diverse conditions which a medical expert of wide experience can make. 
Perhaps the most remarkable feature of Dr. Cabot’s book is its blending 
of the practical and the ideal. He offers guidance to anyone in the every- 
day affairs of life. He tells you how to work and how to play, how to 
love and how to worship; and he appeals to your common-sense in order 
to make his advice effective. He holds before you a standard of health 
in all these concerns. But behind the practical, he sees constantly the 
ideal. The reason for doing right is not because it pays, but because it 
is right. Dr. Cabot comes to regard our acts and our business and insti- 
tutions as symbols through which the person of insight beholds the 
Eternal. A single example, where scores might be cited, will illustrate 
his attitude. Referring to Christ’s saying — “ Inasmuch as ye did it unto 
one of these my brethren, even these least, ye did it unto me,” Dr. 
Cabot remarks : — 

‘**T do not see how we can make sense of Christ’s words and believe them true 
unless we have, at least vaguely, in our minds the permeable structure by which I 
picture our love in its relation to God, a structure such that love freely given to any of 
the children of men must at the same time pass through him to his Maker. Unless the 
whole structure of divine and human love is thus permeable, I cannot understand how 
our human love and our worship, our love of nature and of country, of work, of play, and 
of God can mingle and reinforce each other as they do. Furthermore, unless we think 
of our own personality in such a relation to Infinite Personality as I have hinted, I do 
not see how any sociable human being can bear without intolerable humiliation the 
volume of affection and gratitude that is poured out on him. In practice one explains 
it, one makes it sweet and sane only by passing it on. No human being can support 
the full weight and impact of another human being’s love. It turns to absurdities and 
blasphemies, unless it can pass through us to God.’’ (Pp. 185-86.) 

This passage will show how deep Dr. Cabot bases his philosophy of 
life. The concreteness of much of his advice is equally striking: but to 
get this, one must read his book. Nothing more tonic, wholesome and 
robust has come to our hands for a long time. Here are not quack 
panaceas, but a normal regimen approved by the experience of the ages. 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON’S BIOGRAPHY.” 


The variety in Col. Higginson’s life, coupled with the versatility of 
his talents, reminds us of the Elizabethans. He was by turns teacher, 
preacher, agitator, conspirator, man of letters, soldier, politician, editor, 


1 What Men Live By. By Richard C. Cabot, ’89, M.D. (Houghton Mifflin Co. : 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net.) 

2 Thomas Wentworth Higginson, ’41. The Story of His Life. By Mary Thacher 
Higginson. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, $3 net.) 
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and half a dozen other things. He wrote verse which would have won ad- 
mittance into any anthology of minor Elizabethan poetry ; he celebrated 
Cambridge, his birthplace and home, in acharming volume ; he translated 
Epictetus ; he made a biography of Longfellow; and through several 
volumes he scattered memoirs, criticisms or recollections of many of the 
distinguished contemporaries whom he knew. He described with equal 
verve the Black Regiment, of which he was colonel, or the literary and 
social life of Newport. Of Harvard College he has left much entertain- 
ing description and reminiscence, while his “‘ Harvard Memorial Biog- 
raphies”” will long remain as a sort of Plutarchian record of Harvard 
patriots in the Civil War. 

Out of the abundance of the material within her reach, Mrs. Higgin- 
son has made an admirable biography, through which, behind the work 
or the book of any particular year, she lets us see the man himself. She 
possesses the gift of putting in characteristic touches. She possesses, also, 
—and this is equally important and equally rare in biographers, —a fine 
sense of perspective, which prevents her from expanding unduly or from 
emphasizing the unimportant. From her portrait, we get the impression 
of a man of indefatigable energy ; of a very wide intellectual curiosity, 
which he exercised joyfully in literature, science, and religion; and of a 
gallant nature, which led him to support every cause that made for lib- 
erty. Having once pledged himself to a cause, he counted no cost; but, 
unlike some of his brother enthusiasts in Abolition days, he never lost 
his head. The last half of his life, although he held no public office, he 
was unfailing in his duties as citizen, and his name stood among the first 
in many important movements. But it was as a man of letters that he 
came more and more to be generally known: and as one reads in this 
volume the extracts from his writings and letters, one is impressed by 
the durability of his style. The biography is an excellent microcosm of 
the man: that ought to assure it many friends. 








THE UNIVERSITY. 


THE SPRING TERM. 


TxeE Harvard Commission on Western History, which was established 
in 1912, has reported the results of its first year’s work. The commission 
has found great scope for its activities, which include the wor of the 
gathering of first-hand data concerning the history of the Gommission on 
Middle West and Western States. It is not always easy to History. 


make people understand that those things which usually go to the family 
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attic in the shape of letters, diaries, old account books, ete., may often 
have a considerable value as historical materials if properly arranged and 
carefully kept for future use. What the commission has been trying to do 
is to gather typical data of this sort and to put it in the Harvard Library, 
where it may some day be of use to students of social, economic, or polit- 
ical history. Nearly all documents of this sort are fugitive in their nature. 
Today they may be had for the asking ; tomorrow they are likely to be 
sent off to the junk dealer or thrown into the furnace. Necessarily, a 
great deal of sorting-out has to be done under the commission’s direction, 
and this alone involves a lot of patient work. 

The commission is anxious that its undertaking may be made known 
to Harvard men in every part of the country, since there must be many 
among them who possess material of historical importance which they 
properly do not care to give away without assurance that it will be per- 
manently preserved. It is important that such documents should be kept 
in safe and fireproof quarters, such as those which Harvard will shortly 
possess in the new Widener Memorial Library. It is also important that 
documents of this sort should be in such custody that they will not be 
carelessly used. Many invaluable letters and journals have been muti- 
lated and spoiled by interlineations while in the keeping of town and 
rural libraries. The recent action of Judge Peter T. Barlow, ’79, of New 
York, in depositing the Barlow papers with the Harvard commission, fur- 
nishes an indication of the service which the University can render to 
any graduate who desires to have his literary heirlooms preserved for 
posterity in the surest manner and with the best results to the world of 
scholarship. 

The chief difficulty which the Commission on Western History has en- 
countered is that of rousing the average business or professional man to 
his personal responsibilities as regards the keeping of material that is of 
genuine historical value. The busy man of affairs seldom realizes that 
letters, documents, business diaries, and such everyday memoranda have 
anything more than momentary value. Yet, when the complete economic 
history of this country comes to be written, if it ever is written, the data 
must be furnished in this way. Many most important movements in the 
industrial and commercial world have their real beginnings in private 
negotiations which never find record in the public prints. The underly- 
ing motives are left to be surmised from meager public announcements 
after their plan has been completed. Very few agencies are at work in 
the endeavor to impress upon people the obvious fact that the routine 
writings of today are the historical materials of a future generation. 
The Harvard commission is one of these few. Its work should accord- 
ingly be made known as widely as possible. 
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In connection with the facilities which the University will shortly pos- 
sess for its books and papers, a word or two should be said concerning 
the progress on the new library building. The structure is 
practically complete so far as its outside is concerned, the the New 
roof is finished, and all the interior masonry is done. The — 
steel shelving for holding the books is being placed in position. Some of 
the work has been delayed by labor troubles, but the whole undertaking 
is today very little behind the arranged schedule. In a building of such 
proportions, with so many offices, studies, and other interior divisions, 
the finishing-up process must necessarily consume a great deal of time. 
To have the building ready for occupancy at the beginning of the next 
college year (September, 1914) is probably out of the question. From 
the present outlook, it will be early in 1915 before the new library is 
equipped for full use by everyone. The work of bringing back the books, 
for example, will occupy several weeks. The formal dedication, however, 
can take place either at the coming Commencement or with the opening 
of the college year next autumn, and it is probable that one or the other 
of these occasions will be selected for such exercises. 

So long as the University Library was housed in Gore Hall, with its 
greatly restricted floor-space, many problems of administration had to be 
left unsolved. One of these problems was the proper co- 

— —* : : Improvements 
ordination of the main library with the many departnient in Library Ad- 
libraries which are scattered around in the score or more of ™™8*aton- 
various college buildings. These department libraries have served a very 
useful purpose, but they have also been an expensive part of the Univer- 
sity’s plant. This is partly because several department libraries often 
must have copies of the same book on their respective shelves. It has not 
infrequently happened that five or six copies of the same volume have 
been purchased out of college funds for the use of different departmental 
libraries when a single copy, if placed in a central location, would have 
met every reasonable requirement. So long as department libraries have 
been thus widely scattered, this duplication of purchases has been diffi- 
cult to avoid. When the Widener Memorial Library is completed, most 
of these small collections will be given quarters there, and this will, of 
course, simplify the task of securing economies in administration. In his 
last annual report, Prof. A. C. Coolidge, ’87, chairman of the Library 
Council, has called attention to the need of better arrangements to pre- 
vent avoidable duplication of purchases, and already a plan has been put 
into operation by which each department library, when it requests the 
purchase of any new volumes, is informed whether such books are already 
owned by any University department or have been ordered by the main 
Library. 
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Readers of the Magazine will recall that in the autumn of 1913 the 
Corporation appointed W. R. Castle, Jr., 00, formerly assistant dean of 
The College Harvard College, to conduct an investigation into the many 
Man's English. sistent complaints which instructors in various departments 
have been making for some years concerning the poor English written 
by undergraduates in their examinations, theses, and other exercises. After 
spending the entire college year in a careful investigation which included 
the reading of a great many themes and examination books, Mr. Castle 
has made a report to the Governing Boards of the University. The report 
has not yet been made public. 

The editors of the Harvard Crimson, together with various under- 
graduates who represent the Boston papers as regular correspondents, 
aa have combined to form an organization known as the Har- 
Press Asso. | vard Press Association. The object of the association is to 
— provide a centre at which University news will be readily 
furnished to any paper that asks for it. All undergraduates who repre- 
sent newspapers in Boston or elsewhere are eligible to membership, and 
are entitled to have free access to official information under equal condi- 
tions. Hitherto it has been the practice to let each correspondent ferret 
out news for himself. The result has been that a few journals have usu- 
ally obtained important announcements in advance of the others. Since 
no newspaper wants to print things that have already appeared in the 
columns of its competitors, the outcome has been that many important 
activities at Harvard have received no widespread publicity at all. Here- 
after, everything will be given out simultaneously and on even terms. The 
Harvard Press Association is also endeavoring to furnish weekly athletic 
letters to 50 representative newspapers all over the country. It is further 
proposed that, when any individual undergraduate attains some scholastic 
or athletic honor, a statement of the fact will be sent to the newspapers 
in the city or town from which he comes. 

Plans for the Summer School of 1914 have been completed by the 
Administrative Board for University Extension. The School will open on 
TheSummer July 1 and will continue until Aug. 12. Classes will meet 
omen. each weekday except Saturday, chiefly in the morning hours. 
The number of courses is about the same as that of last year, but some 
interesting experiments in the way of new courses will be given a trial. 
As usual, the bulk of the instruction will be given by members of the 
Harvard teaching staff, and it is a significant fact that the relative amount 
of instruction given by professors and assistant professors of the Uni- 
versity will be greater this summer than it has been in any previous year. 
In the Division of History, Government, and Economics, for example, 
instruction will be given by 8 teachers, of whom 7 are professors or assist- 
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ant professors in the University, the eighth being a professor in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin who has had previous teaching experience at Har- 
vard. The Summer School program includes courses in the following 
subjects: astronomy, botany, chemistry, economics, education, engineer- 
ing, English, oral English and public speaking, fine arts, French, geology, 
German, government, history, Italian, Latin, mathematics, metallurgy, 
philosophy, physics, physical education, psychology, sociology, and Span- 
ish. All except those in engineering, geology, metallurgy and shopwork 
are open to women, and nearly all count towards the bachelor’s or mas- 
ter’s degrees. In addition to the regular instruction, there will be several 
public lectures and readings, as well as excursions to points of historical 
interest in and around Boston. 

Some few years ago the University, in codperation with the other 
degree-granting institutions of Boston and vicinity, established the degree 
of Associate in Arts. The requirements for this degree are hiss nieae 
exactly those for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Harvard ctatein 
College, with three exceptions. In the first place, no admis- cal 
sion examinations are required from candidates; in the second place, 
actual residence at the University is not necessary ; and, finally, the rules 
relating to concentration and distribution of subjects are insisted upon in 
part only. Since the degree was established, there has been a small an- 
nual enrolment of these non-collegiate students. This year they number 
about a dozen in all, of whom two or three will probably receive the A.A. 
degree in June. The requirements for the degree have been administered 
on a conservative basis, and encouragement has been given only to stu- 
dents of an unquestionably serious type. The new degree has enabled the 
University to meet the case of a man who has passed the usual college 
age but desires to get the equivalent of a college education by devoting 
a portion of his afternoon or evening hours to study. The extension 
courses which are given in Boston have been attended by large numbers, 
but only a small percentage of these attendants are enrolled as candidates 
for the A.A. Degree. 

Members of the class of 1917 have filed their programs of study under 
the rules which went into force in 1910. The figures are very interesting 
as disclosing a steady drift toward Group I and away from | wow 
Group III. English literature has now supplanted Econom- Elective Sys- 

‘ tem works. 

ics as the most popular field of undergraduate study. Four 

years of experience with the new system, however, have produced no 
tangible evidence of any growing interest in the study of the Classics, 
Mathematics or Natural Science. 

For the proper interpretation of this table, it should be explained that 
Group I includes the languages, both ancient and modern, together with 
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fine arts, music, architecture, and allied subjects; the second group in- 
cludes the laboratory sciences, while the third includes the so-termed 
social subjects, and the fourth group is devoted to philosophy and mathe- 
matics. The table shows the number of men who have chosen to “ con- 
centrate,” that is, to take at least four full-year courses in each one of 
these subjects. When the system first went into force, many of the Fresh- 
men expressed their preferences somewhat indefinitely, but greater exact- 
ness of choice has in succeeding years been insisted upon, so that the 
statistics are now very accurate. 





Group I 
1914 1915 1916 1917 
Semitic 0 0 1 0 
Classics 12 22 14 13 
English 42 7 93 152 
German 9 14 28 23 
Romance Languages 45 39 68 45 
Comparative Literature 3 12 3 4 
History and Literature 9 4 0 1 
Fine Arts 12 14 18 16 
Music 9 6 3 6 
Architecture 6 0 0 0 
Inadequately expressed es, 30 _90 ail 
Total 156 185 228 261 
Group IT 
Physics 4 7 8 13 
Chemistry 38 72 59 72 
Engineering sciences 55 43 47 35 
Biology 14 12 8 11 
Geology 5 4 2 2 
Inadequately expressed 2 0 0 1 
Special scientific combinations aoe _3 0) _0 
Total 118 141 124 134 
Group IIT 
Economics 135 132 127 76 
History 41 50 53 23 
Government 25 33 24 37 
Anthropology 1 2 0 2 
Inadequately expressed _33 ma. me, me 
Total 233 217 203 139 
Group IV 
Philosophy 3 9 T 5 
Mathematics _9 21 20 19 
Total 12 30 27 24 
Percentages 
Group I 30%, 32% 39%, 47% 
Group II 23%, 25% 21% 24%, 
Group III 45% 38% 35% 25% 
Group IV 2% 5% 5% 4% 
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Some important additions to the teaching staff in various departments 
of the University have been provided for during the last few months. Felix 
Frankfurter, /’06, has been appointed professor in the Law gppointments 
School from Sept. 1 next. Mr. Frankfurter is a graduate of andPromotions. 
the College of the City of New York, from which institution he entered 
the Harvard Law School in 1903. Since the completion of his Law 
School course, he has had eight years of active practice, including some in- 
timate connection with governmental affairs. His courses will include such 
matters as criminal law practice and modern penal administration. Aus- 
tin W. Scott, / 09, has been promoted to a full professorship in the Law 
School, and the following have been appointed instructors for next year ; 
Allan R. Campbell, 99, Odin Roberts, ’86, and Curtis W. Chenoweth, 
p13. In the Faculty of Arts and Sciences the following new appoint- 
ments have recently been made: Kirsopp Lake, professor of Early Chris- 
tian Literature ; William Earnest Hocking, ’01, professor of Philosophy ; 
and Reinhold Frederick Alfred Hoernlé, assistant professor of Philos- 
ophy. Prof. Lake is a graduate of Lincoln College, Oxford, and, since 
1904, has been connected with the University of Leyden. During the 
present year he has been giving some lectures at Harvard. Prof. Hock- 
ing graduated from Harvard in 1901, and since then has served as profes- 
sor at the University of California and at Yale. Prof. Hoernlé has been 
hitherto connected with Durham University, England, but served as 
lecturer in Philosophy at Harvard during the first half of the present 
college year. William Cameron Forbes, ’92, formerly governor-general 
of the Philippine Islands, has been designated as associate in the Uni- 
versity Museum for the collection of specimens of natural history. Archer 
Butler Hulbert has been appointed archivist to the Harvard Commission 
on Western History. Several promotions and changes of title have also been 
made at recent meetings of the Governing Boards, among them the fol- 
lowing: Heinrich Conrad Bierwirth, ’84, associate professor of German ; 
Josiah Royce, 2 11, Alford Professor of Natural Religion, Moral Philo- 
sophy, and Civil Polity ; Edward Murray East, professor of Experimental 
Plant Morphology ; Simeon Burt Wolbach, m ’03, associate professor of 
Bacteriology ; Howard Levi Gray, ’98, assistant professor of History; 
Hector James Hughes, ’94, professor of Civil Engineering ; George An- 
drew Reisner, ’89, professor of Egyptology ; Selden Osgood Martin, p’04, 
assistant professor of Marketing ; Charles Leonard Bouton, p ’96, associ- 
ate professor of Mathematics; and Paul Terry Cherington, assistant pro- 
fessor of Marketing. 

In accordance with the custom of allowing leave of absence to profes- 
sors in every seventh year of service, the following mem- garpatical ab- 
bers of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences will be given sences. 
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sabbaticals during 1914-15: H. W. Smyth, ’78, R. B. Merriman, ’96, 
E. H. Halland W. H. Schofield, p 93, and W. S. Ferguson (for the see- 
ond semester only). 

The program of Harvard exchanges with other universities and col- 
leges for the next academic year has been completed. Prof. W. A. 
Exchange Pro- Neilson, p ’96, will go to the Sorbonne. Prof. A. B. Hart, 
fessorships. ’80, will lecture at the University of Berlin, and Prof. L. J. 
Henderson, ’98, will visit the four western colleges with which Harvard 
made exchange arrangements some few years ago. 

Thomas Morgan Rotch, ’70, professor of Pediatrics, died in Boston 
on March 9, in the 65th year of his age. Dr. Rotch began his service in 
the Medical School of the University in 1878, and has been 
connected with the institution ever since that year, having 
had the rank of full professor since 1893.— Dr. Charles Pickering 
Putnam, ’65, died in Boston on April 22 at the age of 70. He was a 
member of the Medical School staff during the years 1873-79. During 
the latter part of his life he had given a large amount of time to philan- 
thropic enterprises, and had served for many years as president of the 
Associated Charities in Boston. 

Since the last issue of the Magazine the Corporation has arranged 
with Prof. R. T. Fisher, 98, to supervise the work of removing the old 
The Yard elms in the College Yard and also to make provision for 
Trees. reforesting the grounds. Prof. Fisher has already made 
considerable progress in this work. Most of the elms have been removed, 
and many small trees, chiefly red oaks, have been planted in their stead. 
It is also proposed to put in a considerable number of well-formed 
middle-sized trees; but before this work is undertaken there will be a 
careful investigation of the soil and drainage conditions in and around 
the College Yard. It is surmised, for example, that the construction of 
the new Cambridge subway has made a considerable change in the 
moisture conditions of the subsoil. These investigations will be con- 
ducted by Prof. G. C. Whipple, and will necessarily consume some little 
time. It is also planned to put some trees in the Delta on the west side 
of Memorial Hall and in the area surrounding the old Germanic 
Museum. 

Except for the interior furnishing, the Freshman Dormitories are 
practically completed. Workmen are now engaged in grading the 
siete tee grounds surrounding the buildings. The contract for fur- 
Preshman Dor- niture has been awarded. All of this furniture will be of 
— special design, made to order, and will be ready for delivery 
early in September. The University will furnish each suite with all the 
essentials, including desk, book-case, chiffonier, bed, chairs, and table. 


Necrology. 
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Each dormitory will have furniture of slightly different design. But in 
all the suites, of whatever price, the furniture will be of the same quality. 
Hitherto a large majority of the Freshmen have found it necessary to 
take unfurnished rooms in the various older dormitories, and this has 
meant a considerable outlay at the very beginning. The University 
authorities are also arranging for the equipment which will be placed in 
the living and dining rooms of the new buildings. 

The Harvard Federation of Territorial Clubs has prepared and issued 
an attractive book entitled “ Harvard of Today.” It is designed to give 
to persons unfamiliar with the University some idea of «Harvard of 
Harvard’s resources, methods, and student activities. The Today.” 
book contains a considerable introduction by President Eliot on “ What 
Reasons Can Be Given to an Intelligent Young American for Choosing 
Harvard University as his University.” This is followed by special 
articles on such matters as the system of instruction, athletics, student 
publications, undergraduate expenses, ete. A description of the graduate 
and professional schools is also included. It is intended to secure for the 
book as large a circulation as possible in distant parts of the country. 

Arthur Woods, ’92, has been appointed police commissioner of New York 
City. — The University will receive $20,000 from the estate of John L. 
Cadwalader, / ’59, as a fund to purchase books for the Law personal ana 
School. Mr. Cadwalader also bequeathed the sum of $5,000 Miscellaneous. 
to the New York City Alumni Association of the Harvard Law School. — 
Prof. J. S. Pray, ’95, has been appointed by the Corporation to represent 
the University in its codperation with the planning board of the city of 
Cambridge in the work of the board. — William Phillips, ’00, secretary 
to the Corporation, has been appointed Third Assistant Secretary of 
State. — The Coolidge Debating Prize of $100, offered for the best debate 
in the trials for the Harvard-Yale-Princeton intercollegiate debates, was 
awarded to Paul Lombard Sayre, ’16, of Chicago. — The Ricardo Prize 
Scholarship for the academic year 1914-15 has been awarded to W. C. 
Clark, 2G. — While workmen were digging around one of the large elm 
trees nearly in front of Massachusetts Hall recently, they unearthed a 
large square stone on which was carved “ Sto” and “ A. D.”, and near- 
by was a part of a brick foundation. The stone is believed to have been the 
cornerstone of the old Stoughton Hall. A Spanish coin dated 1776, bear- 
ing the stamp of Carolus III, and several other pieces of metal were also 
found. —The Harvard Law Review announces the following appoint- 
ments for next year: book review editor, Chester A. McLain, 2L, of 
Melrose ; case editor, Seymour P. Gilbert, Jr., 2L (Rutgers College), of 
Bloomfield, N.J.; note editor, Julius H. Amberg, 2L (Colgate Uni- 
versity), of Grand Rapids, Mich. ; and treasurer, Montgomery B. Angell, 
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2L (Princeton University), of Rochester, N.Y. — After 50 years of 


service in connection with the buildings of the University, and especially 
as bell-ringer, Mr. A. K. Jones, better known to Harvard men as “Old 
Jones,” died at his home in Cambridge on April 8 at the age of 88.— 
In the sixth annual intercollegiate triangular debate on March 27 the 
result was a tie all-round, the negative side winning in each case. This 
is the second occasion of a three-cornered tie. The record of victories 
now stands: Harvard, 8; Princeton, 6; and Yale, 4.— Three Harvard 
men were among the small number of candidates who passed examinations 
recently held by the United States government for the diplomatic service. 
They were E. G. Greene, 11, L. A. Sussdorff, ’10, and J. C. White, ’07. 
Two other of the successful candidates also have or have had Harvard 
connections: O. C. Moles is now in the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, and Glenn Stewart was a graduate student here in the year 
1912-13. — The life-sized portrait of Dean Briggs which is being painted 
by Mr. Edmund C. Tarbell of Boston, will be completed shortly. The 
portrait is the gift of the classes of 1911, 1912, 1913, 1914, and 1915, 
and will be hung in the Living Room of the Union. It represents Dean 
Briggs standing in his academic robes. —The Harvard Engineering 
Journal and the Technology Monthly have combined into one magazine, 
of which the first issue appeared in May. The new magazine will include 
news of the various Harvard engineering societies and organizations, the 
reports of the Association of Harvard Engineers, complete alumni notes 
of both the University and the Institute, articles on subjects of mutual 
current interest, and discussions of engineering and scientific subjects by 
Harvard and Technology alumni and others prominent in the engineer- 
ing field. — The annual reports of the officers of the Harvard Union show 
a slight decrease in the membership figures for this year compared with 
those of last year. The total for 1914 is 2307, while that of last year was 
2319. This slight falling-off is mainly accounted for by the fact that many 
Seniors have taken out life memberships. The treasurer’s report shows a 
net loss of $6,614.62 as compared with last year’s deficit of $2,392.05. 
In the matter of library collection, 396 books were added, or 129 more 
than last year.— The new edition of the “Harvard University Directory,” 
which was recently issued by the Harvard University Press, contains 
1660 pages, and includes 35,194 names with addresses for all but about 
1150. The list, which covers all students and former students now living, 
and information concerning them corrected to Sept. 15, 1913, is given 
both alphabetically and geographically. — The Cambridge Board of Al- 
dermen have finally granted the University permission to build the new 
heating tunnel across Massachusetts Ave., on condition that the work is 
done by city laborers. 

W. B. Munro, p ’99. 
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Meeting of Feb. 9, 1914. 
Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To an anonymous friend for the additional 
gift of $3000 towards the improvements at the 
Fogg Art Museum. 

To the Trustees of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for Promoting Agriculture for the gift 
of $625— the second quarterly payment for the 
year 1913-14 on account of their annual gift 
of $2500 to the Arnold Arbo1etum in accord- 
ance with their offer of May 26, 1911, 

To Miss Katharine E. Bullard for her gift 
of $500 to be used at the discretion of Professor 
Southard for research work in the Department 
of Neuropathology. 

To Mrs. William Hooper for her gift of $300 
to be used towards the expenses of the Har- 
vard Commission on Western History. 

To Mrs. Henry Draper for her additional 
gift of $400 towards the expenses at the Ob- 
servatory of Harvard University on account 
of the Draper Memorial. 

To Professor Archibald C. Coolidge for his 
additional gift of $375 for the purchase of 
books for the College Library. 

To the Harvard Club of Cleveland for the 
gift of $400 for the Scholarship for the year 
1913-14. 

To the Harvard Club of Rhode Island for 
the gift of $60, the final payment for the 
Scholarship for the year 1913-14. 

To the Harvard Club of Lynn for the gift of 
$50, the final payment for the Scholarship for 
the year 1913-14. 

To Mr. Randolph C. Grew for his gift of 
$200 towards the South End House Fellow- 
ship. 

To Dr. William Sturgis Bigelow for his gift 
of $100 towards the “Surgical Library Book 
Fund.” 

To two members of the ‘‘Society of Friends 
of the Fogg Art Museum”’ for the gift of $10 
for the general purposes of the Museum. 

To each giver towards the ‘‘Class of 1888 
Dental School Endowment Fund.” 


The resignation of Thomas Stearns 
Eliot as Assistant in Philosophy was re- 
ceived and accepted, to take effect at the 
end of the first half of the current aca- 
demic year. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: From Oct. 1, 1913, to Jan. 31, 
1915: Archer Butler Hulbert, Archivist 
to the Harvard Commission on Western 
History. From Feb. 1, 1914: William 
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Cameron Forbes, Agent for collecting 
specimens of birds in Central and South 
America. For the remainder of the cur- 
rent academic year. Fellows in Medicine: 
Roger Paul Dawson, Alfred Luger, 
James Patrick O’Hare, John Eliot Over- 
lander. 

Voted to appoint William Cameron 
Forbes, Associate in the University 
Museum for the collection of specimens 
of natural history from Feb. 1, 1914. 

Voted that Professor Lincoln Fred- 
erick Schaub give the course in Con- 
tracts and Specifications in the School 
of Engineering during the second half of 
the year 1913-14. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of German, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1914; whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Hein- 
rich Conrad Bierwirth was elected. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor William A. Neilson for the sec- 
ond half of the academic year 1914-15, 
in accordance with the rules established 
by this Board May 31, 1880. 

Voted, on recommendation of the Resi- 
dent Executive Board, that the fee of $5 
in Geology 1, Geology 2, and Geology 19 
be abolished. 

Voted, on the recommendation of the 
Department of Geology and Geography, 
that the fee now established in “Geology 
B,” a course no longer given under that 
name, be hereafter established in ‘‘ Mete- 
orology 1,” the course which has re- 
placed “‘Geology B’’; and that the fee 
previously established in ‘Geology 20f”’ 
be hereafter established in “ Meteoro- 
logy 20a,”’ the course which has replaced 
“Geology 20f.” 


Meeting of Feb. 18, 1914. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 
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To the Class of 1854 for the gift of $2906.01, 
to be applied in accordance with the following 
terms: 

“ Boston, 

As members of the Class Committee of the 
Class of 1854 H. C. we authorize and request 
you, as Secretary, toturn over to the Treasurer 
of Harvard University all securities and funds 
now in your hands belonging to the fund. 
When the class is extinct, the fund is to be- 
come the property of Harvard University. 
Income from the fund to be used to assist 
needy students preferably such as may be de- 
scendants from members of the Class. 

B. Joy Jerrries, Sec’ry, Class 54. 
Bens. H. Baier, Class Committee, 
Josery R. Wesster, Class Committee.”’ 

To Dr. William N. Bullard for his gift of 
$1000 to the department of Neuropathology, 
for the study of the ‘ Relations of Insanity to 
Pellagra.”’ 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $500, 
to be used for salaries in the department of 
Physics for the second half of the year 1913- 
14. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $350 
for the Ricardo Prize Scholarship for the year 
1914-15. 

To the Harvard Club of Michigan for the 
gift of $200, the first payment on account of 
the Scholarship for the year 1913-14. 

To the Harvard Club of Worcester for the 
gift of $100, the second instalment for the 
Scholarship for the year 1913-14. 

To Mr. William F. Kurtz for the gift of $195, 
in order that two Harvard Club of Philadel- 
phia scholarships of $350 each may be pro- 
vided for 1913-14. 

To Mr. Frederic R. Halsey for his gift of 
$350 towards the purchase of first editions of 
Dryden. 

To the Saturday Club of Boston for the gift 
of $300 for the purchase of books for the Col- 
lege Library. 

For gifts amounting to $150, received 
through Mr. W. R. Castle, Jr., for a lecture on 
the ‘Character of Disraeli,” delivered by Wil- 
frid Ward. 

To Professor William B. Munro for his gift 
of $28.80, to be used as a special gift to be ap- 
plied towards his courses in Government. 

To a member of the “Society of Friends of 
the Fogg Art Museum”’ for the gift of $5 
towards the general purposes of the Museum. 

To Miss Helen W. Prescott for her gift of 
$2.50 towards the fund for a Print Catalogue 
for the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Mr. Dave H. Morris for his gift of $100 
for the Division of Music. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect at the 
end of the first half of the year 1913-14: 
Arial W. George, as Assistant in Radio- 
graphy; Lewis W. Hackett, as Assistant 
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in the History of Science; Ygnacio S. 
Bonillas, as Assistant in Geology. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: For the remainder of 1913-14: 
James Lauder Gamble, Assistant in 
Chemistry; Carl Alfred Lanning Binger, 
Assistant in the History of Science; 
Edward Chace Tolman, Assistant in 
Psychology. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Alford Professor of Natural Religion, 
Moral Philosophy and Civil Polity, to 
serve from March 1, 1914; whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Josiah Royce was elected. 

Voted to appoint Gorham Brooks, 
Deputy Treasurer, from Feb. 18, 1914. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor Edwin H. Hall for the aca- 
demic year 1914-15, in accordance with 
the rules established by this Board May 
31, 1880. 

Voted, on recommendation of the 
Faculty of Divinity, to establish the 
degree of Doctor of Theology with the 
abbreviation of Th.D. as follows: 


DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF THEOLOGY. 


The degree of Doctor of Theology certifies 
that, in the judgment of the Faculty, the recip- 
ient is competent to give instruction in a Uni- 
versity or Theological Seminary in the subject 
in which he has taken his degree. 

To be admitted as a candidate for the 
degree of Doctor of Theology a student must 
present the same testimonials of character 
which are required for the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity; he must be a graduate of an ap- 
proved college and of a theological school 
having a three years’ course of study, and 
must offer evidence of high scholarship in 
both. The Faculty will satisfy itself by ex- 
amination or otherwise that the candidate has 
a broad and thorough knowledge of the funda- 
mental theological disciplines as they are de- 
fined in the requirements for the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity. Knowledge of Greek is 
required of every candidate, and the ability to 
use Latin, German, and French for the purpose 
of his studies. 

A candidate’s studies must fall in one of the 
main fields of theological study; namely, the 
Old and New Testaments; the History of 
Christianity; and Christian Theology, with 
the History and Philosophy of Religion. His 
plan of study must be approved by the Fac- 
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ulty as affording suitable preparation for the 
degree. 

For the degree of Doctor of Theology not 
less than two years of residence is required 
after admission to candidacy. This period 
must be devoted entirely to advanced study 
under the direction of the Faculty. In the dis- 
cretion of the Faculty a candidate may be per- 
mitted to pursue his studies for a part of this 
time at another University, in this country or 
abroad, but at least one full year must be 
spent here. 

The period of residence and study named 
above is the statutory minimum, short of 
which no candidate will be allowed to come up 
for examination. Otherwise, the term of resi- 
dence has nothing to do with the conferring of 
the degree, which is given only upon evidence 
of high attainment in a special field of study, 
determined by examinations, and by a thesis 
which shows the candidate’s ability to pursue 
independent research or to deal constructively 
with theological questions. 

The subject of the thesis must be approved, 
at the latest, at the beginning of the candi- 
date’s last year of residence; and the thesis 
must be submitted complete on or before 
Msy 1. The general examinations may, if the 
Faculty so appoint, be held before the sub- 
mission of the thesis; the special examination 
will follow its acceptance. 


Meeting of March 9, 1914. 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipt and the same was gratefully 
accepted: 

From the estate of Henry S. Nourse $2000 


additional, being the payment of a mortgage 
on Chicago Real Estate. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To Mr. George R. White for his gift of 
$15,000, to an anonymous friend of $10,000, 
and to Mrs. William G. Weld of $1000 towards 
completing the reconstruction of the Gray 
Herbarium. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of 
$2000 to be added to the income of the En- 
dowment Fund of the Jefferson Physical 
Laboratory. 

To Mrs. Henry Draper for her additional 
gift of $400 towards the expenses at the Ob- 
servatory of Harvard University on account 
of the Draper Memorial. 

To Professor Edward C. Pickering and Mr. 
Charles S. Hinchman for their gifts of $250 
each, for present use at the Observatory. 

To Mr. W. Graham Bowdoin, Jr., for his 
gift of $250 for the W. Graham Bowdoin, Jr., 
Scholarship for the year 1913-14. 

To the Harvard Club of St. Louis for the 
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gift of $150, the second instalment for the 
Scholarship for the year 1913-14. 

To Mr. Walter H. Cottingham for his gift of 
$150 to be credited to the Loan Fund of the 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To Professor Albert Bushnell Hart for his 
gift of $9.90 for the purchase of extra copies of 
certain books. 

To four members of the “Society of Friends 
of the Fogg Art Museum” for gifts amounting 
to $125 for the general purposes of the Mu- 
seum. 

To Mrs. William H. Forbes, and to an 
anonymous friend for their gifts of $50 each 
towards the expenses of the J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan exhibition at the Fogg Art Museum. 

To each giver towards the ‘ Dental School 
Endowment Fund, Class of 1907.” 

To Mr. Joseph A. Blake for his gift of a 
portrait of General Joseph Hayes, of the Class 
of 1855, which will be placed in Memorial 
Hall. 

To Miss Mary L. Hall for her gift of a 
crayon portrait of her brother, Henry Ware 
Hall, at one time connected with the Class of 
1860, and killed in the battle of Kenesaw 
Mountain, June 27, 1864, the portrait to be 
placed in Memorial Hall. 


Voted that Professor Albert Bushnell 
Hart have leave of absence during the 
second half of the academic year 1914— 
15 for the purpose of serving as Visiting 
Professor at Berlin. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: For the second half of 1913-14: 
H. A. von Wedelstaedt, Calvert Ma- 
gruder, as Proctors. For one year from 
September 1, 1914: Roy Kenneth Hack, 
Henry Wheatland Litchfield, Instructors 
in Greek and Latin; Joseph Stancliffe 
Davis, Instructor in Economics. 

Voted to appoint Archibald Thomp- 
son Davison, Jr., Instructor in Music, 
without limit of time, from Sept. 1, 1914. 

Voted to appoint Archibald Thomp- 
son Davison, Jr., Organist and Choir- 
master, without limit of time, from Sept. 
1, 1914. 

Voted to appoint Howard Levi Gray, 
Assistant Professor of History for three 
years, from Sept. J, 1914. 

Voted to appoint Reinhold Frederick 
Alfred Hoernlé, Assistant Professor of 
Philosophy for five years, from Sept. 1, 
1914. 
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Voted to proceed to the election of 
an Associate Professor of Bacteriology, 
to serve from March 1, 1914; whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Simeon Burt Wolbach was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Experimental Plant Mor- 
phology, to serve from Sept. 1, 1914; 
whereupon ballots being given in, it ap- 
peared that Edward Murray East was 
elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Early Christian Literature, 
to serve from Sept. 1, 1914; whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Kirsopp Lake was elected. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Assistant Professor Murray A. Potter 
for the academic year 1914-15, in ac- 
cordance with the rules established by 
this Board May 31, 1880. 

Voted to amend Statute 9 of the Uni- 
versity, by inserting after the words 
‘Master of Divinity ”’ the words, “‘ Doc- 
tor of Theology.” 


Meeting of March 30, 1914. 
The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Mrs. Sarah A. Matchett, 
$50,000 additional, the second payment on ac- 
count of her bequest for the general purposes 
of the College. 

From the estate of Addison Brown, 
$10,000 — $7500 thereof to found a scholar- 
ship bearing the name of ‘‘ Addison Brown,” 
the income thereof to be applied toward pay- 
ing the expenses of some needy meritorious 
undergraduate student to be designated by the 
College under prescribed regulations; the 
remaining $2500 to establish a Prize Fund 
bearing the name ‘Addison Brown” in the 
Dane Law School, now known as the Harvard 
Law School, the income thereof to be awarded 
annually or biennially for the best essay by 
one of the students in the Law School on some 
designated subject of Maritime cr Private In- 
ternational Law under prescribed regulations. 

From the estate of Francis Bartlett, $1000 
towards the Printing Course in the Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 


From the estate of Mrs. Emily H. Moir, 


$3000 on account of her unrestricted bequest. 
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Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 


To an anonymous friend for the gift of 
$10,000 given ‘‘In Memoriam,”’ for the general 
purposes of the Collis P. Huntington Memo- 
rial Hospital. 

To Mrs. Horatio King for her gift of $2000 
to be added tc the principal of the Horatio 
King Fund. 

To Mrs. John E. Thayer and Miss Susan 
Minns for their gifts of $1000 each towards the 
reconstruction of the Gray Herbarium. 

To Dr. Charles Peabody for his annual gift 
of $450 for archeological explorations, under 
the direction of Professor F. W. Putnam. 

To Mr. Robert A. Jackson for his gift of 
$100 for the benefit of the University. 

To Mr. James Loeb for his annual gift of 
$100 for the purchase of labor periodicals. 

To Mr. Marcus B. Whitney for his gift of 
$125, to be credited to the loan fund of the 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To the “Society of Printers’’ for their gift 
of $540 towards the support of the printing 
course in the Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

To Mr. John R. Simpson for his gift of $75 
for the purchase of books for the Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

To Mr. Willard A. Baldwin for his gift of 
$10 towards the fund for a Print Catalogue at 
the Fogg Art Museum. 

For gifts, from the ‘‘Society of Friends of 
the Fogg Art Museum,”’ amounting to $740 
for the general purposes of the Museum. 

To Rev. Charles A. Humphreys for the gift 
of a crayon portrait of Captain Thomas B. 
Fox, Jr., of the Class of 1860, to be placed in 
Memorial Hall. 


The President reported the death of 
Thomas Morgan Rotch, Professor of 
Pediatrics, which occurred on the 9th 
inst., in the 65th year of his age. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: To take effect 
Oct. 1, 1913: George C. Shattuck, as As- 
sistant in Medicine. March 1, 1914: St. 
Clair A. Wodell as Instructor in Pros- 
thetic Dentistry. April 1, 1914: Charles 
Kingsley Field, as Assistant in Opera- 
tive Dentistry; E. J. Newell, as Proctor. 
Sept. 1, 1914: Lincoln Frederick Schaub, 
as Secretary of the Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
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ments: From Feb. 1, for the remainder of 
1913-14: Frederick Carpenter Irving, 
John Baker Swift, Jr., James Lincoln 
Huntington, Fellows in Obstetrics; Wil- 
lard Stephen Parker, Assistant in Medi- 
cine. From March I, for the remainder of 
1913-14: Isaac Chandler Walker, Acting 
Alumni Assistant in Medicine; Alfred 
Wandtke, Assistant in Geology; E. E. 
Mitchell, Proctor. For the summer of 
1914: Winthrop Perrin Haynes, Instruc- 
tor in Geology. For one year from Sept. 
1, 1914: Instructors: Eliot Grinnell 
Mears, in Public Utilities Operation; 
Clarence Bertrand Thompson, in Manu- 
facturing; Melvin Thomas Copeland, 
in Marketing. Lecturers: Gifford Le- 
Clear, on Architecture; Allan Reuben 
Campbell, on New York Practice; 
Charles Frederick Dutch, on Property 
and Admiralty; Odin Barnes Roberts, 
on Patents; William Bliss Medlicott, on 
Fire Insurance; Herbert Beeman Dow, 
on Life Insurance; John Farwell Moors, 
on Investment; Edgar Judson Rich, on 
the Theory and Practice of Rate-Mak- 
ing; Arch Wilkinson Shaw, on Business 
Policy; Charles Chester Lane, on Print- 
ing and Publishing. 

Voted that Dr. Walter Leaf be invited 
to deliver one lecture on Homer in 
1914-15. 

Voted to appoint Eliot Grinnell Mears, 
Secretary of the Graduate School of 
Business Administration for one year, 
from Sept. 1, 1914. 

Voted to appoint Selden Osgood Mar- 
tin, Director of the Bureau of Business 
Research for five years, from Sept. 1, 
1914, 

Voted to appoint Assistant Professor 
Arthur Pope, Director of the Fogg Art 
Museum during the absence of Mr. Ed- 
ward W. Forbes. 

Voted to appoint William Henry Pick- 
ering Assistant Professor of Astronomy 
for five years, from Sept. 1, 1914. 
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Voted to appoint Selden Osgood Mar- 
tin, Assistant Professor of Marketing 
for five years, from Sept. 1, 1914. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Civil Engineering, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1914; whereupon _ ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Hector 
James Hughes was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Egyptology, to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1914; whereupon ballots being 
given in, it appeared that George An- 
drew Reisner was elected. 

Voted that the title of Paul Terry 
Cherington be changed from Assistant 
Professor of Commercial Organization 
to Assistant Professor of Marketing. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor W. T. Porter for the academic 
year 1914-15. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to As- 
sistant Professor R. M. Yerkes for the 
second half of the academic year 1914- 
15. 

Meeting of April 6, 1914. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 

To Mr. Alfred T. White for his gift of 
$416.66, the final payment on account of his 
offer for immediate use in the Department of 
Social Ethics. 

To Mrs. Henry Draper for her additional 
gift of $400 towards the expenses at the Ob- 
servatory of Harvard University on account 
of the Draper Memorial. 

To Mr. William Phillips for his annual gift 
of $100 for the purchase of books on London. 

To the Harvard Club of Washington for the 
gift of $125, the final instalment for the 
Scholarship for the year 1913-14. 

To Mr. Edward A. Filene for his gift of $50 
for the general fund of the Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

To Mr. Paul E. Fitzpatrick for his gift of 
$50 for the purchase of books for the Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

To Mr. George R. Bonner for his gift of $25 
to be credited to the loan fund for the Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration. 

For gifts amounting to $550, from the ‘‘So- 
ciety of Friends of the Fogg Art Museum,”’ for 
the general purposes of the Museum. 
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To each giver towards a Fund for Special 
Exhibitions at the William Hayes Fogg Art 
Museum. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1914: 
Assistant : Thomas Tonkin McCabe, in 
Comparative Literature. Instructors: 
Edward Ballantine, in Music; Roger 
Adams, in Chemistry; Eugene Louis 
Raiche, in French; Guillermo Rivera, in 
Spanish; George Luther Lincoln, Henry 
Grattan Doyle, Rudolph Altrocchi, Glen 
Harwood Spangler, and Alexander Fred- 
erick Bruce Clark, in Romance Lan- 
guages; Gabriel Marcus Green, in Ma- 
thematics; Richard Maurice Elliott, in 
Psychology. Lecturer: John M. Gries, 
on Lumbering. 

Voted to reappoint the following As- 
sistant Professors for five years from 
Sept. 1, 1914: Herbert Wilbur Rand, of 
Zodlogy; George David Birkhoff, of 
Mathematics. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Mathematics, to 
serve from Sept. 1, 1914; whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Charles Leonard Bouton was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Philosophy, to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1914: whereupon ballots being 
given in, it appeared that William Ernest 
Hocking was elected. 

Voted, on recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on the Frederick Sheldon Fund, 
to assign the following Sheldon Fellow- 
ships for the year 1914-15: Sidney Fay 
Blake, in Botany; Elmer Keiser Bolton, 
in Chemistry; Reynold Albrecht Spaeth, 
in Zodlogy; Henry Philip Cahill, in 
Otology; Thomas Stearns Eliot, in Phi- 
losophy; Lester R. Ford, in Mathemat- 
ics; Carl Cheswell Forsaith, in Botany; 
Gustavus Garland Greever, and Mal- 
colm McLeod, in English; Joseph Mur- 
doch, in Geology; Milton Percival, in 
English; Faris Barton Smith, in Land- 
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scape Architecture; Rufus Stickney 
Tucker, in Economics; David Locke 
Webster, in Physics; Norbert Wiener, 
in Philosophy; Joseph Vincent Fuller, 
Richard Stockton Meriam, Walter Cecil 
Schumb, and Harold Elmer Staples, for 
travel and study in Europe. 

Voted, on recommendation of the 
Faculty of the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, that a course on 
Lumbering be given under the auspices 
of the Business School and with the co- 
éperation of the Forestry School. 


Meeting of April 27, 1914. 
The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of George H. Leatherbee, 
of $9 additional on account of his bequest to 
establish the George H. Leatherbee Lecture 
Fund. 

From the estate of Frederick Sheldon, $2150 
additional on account of Mr. Sheldon’s be- 
quest. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 

To Mrs. J. Montgomery Sears for her gift 
of $1000 for the purchase of books for the 
Library at the Arnold Arboretum. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of 
$1000 towards a certain salary for 1914-15. 

To Mrs. A. Lawrence Rotch for her addi- 
tional gift of $1350 towards the expenses at 
the Blue Hill Observatory. 

To Mr. Clarence B. Moore for his annual 
gift of $500 to the Peabody Museum for ex- 
plorations under the direction of Professor 
F. W. Putnam. 

To Messrs. Frederick L. and John C. Olm- 
sted for their gift of $200 for the benefit of the 
library of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

To Mr. J. Randolph Coolidge for his gift of 
$200 to the Division of Education. 

To the Harvard Club of the Connecticut 
Valley for the gift of $200 for the Scholarship 
for the year 1913-14. 

To the Harvard Club of Michigan for the 
gift of $50, the second payment on account of 
the Scholarship for the year 1913-14. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $100 
to increase the Whiting Fellowship for 1914- 
15. 
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To Mrs. F. Gordon Dexter for her gift of 
$100 towards the ‘Surgical Library Book 
Fund.” 

To Mr. John B. Stetson, Jr., for his annual 
gift of $100 for the purchase of books for the 
library of the Peabody Museum. 

To Mr. Ellis L. Dresel for his annual gift of 
$50 for the purchase of books on the German 
Drama. 

To Mr. Evan Randolph for his unrestricted 
gift of $100 to be applied by the President. 

To Professor Charles H. C. Wright for his 
gift of $25 to defray the cost of binding cer- 
tain books presented by him to the College 
Library. 

To Messrs. Charles Peabody and Philip L. 
Spalding fcr their gifts of $25 each for the Divi- 
sion of Music. 

To Mr. Charles Schweinler for his gift of $50 
towards the Printing Course in the Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

For gifts, amounting to $1580.37, received 
through Mr. George H. Johnson of Cornwall, 
England, towards the expenses of E. H. Wil- 
son’s journey to Japan on behalf of the Arbore- 
tum. 

To each giver towards the construction of a 
hospital for the treatment and study of tropi- 
cal diseases. 

To Mr. C. H. W. Foster for his gift to the 
Chemical Libraries of a number of books, in- 
cluding many old volumes of the Journal of 
the Chemical Society and the Chemical News. 

For gifts amounting to $1185, from the ‘‘So- 
ciety of Friends of the Fogg Art Museum,” for 
the general purposes of the Museum. 


The resignation of Lewis W. Hackett, 
as Instructor in Preventive Medicine 
and Hygiene, was received and accepted, 
to take effect April 1, 1914. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1914: 
Austin Teaching Fellows: George Saf- 
ford Torrey, in Botany; Herbert Green- 
leaf Coar, Leslie Brainerd Arey, and 
David Henry Wenrich, in Zotlogy; Vic- 
tor Yngve, Norris Folger Hall, William 
Ward Davies, Tenney Lombard Davis, 
and James Bryant Conant, in Chemis- 
try. Assistants: Henry Thomas Moore, 
in Philosophy; Harold St. John, in Bot- 
any; Ralph Mason Blake, in Philosophy; 
Rolland Ryther Smith, in Mathematics; 
Robert Gorham Fuller, in Anthropology; 
Alfred Clarence Redfield, in Zodlogy; 
John Henderson Beazley, in Psychology; 
Edward Logan Campbell, Hugh Wilson 
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Josephs, Lawrence Turner Fairhall, 
Aram Hovhannes Khachadoorian, Fred 
Leslie Grover, and Charles Wadsworth, 
3d, in Chemistry; Lester Burton Struth- 
ers, in Greek and Latin; Merritt Roy 
Grose, in Chemistry; Arthur Bliss Sey- 
mour, in the Cryptogamic Herbarium, 
Instructors: William Edmund Milne, 
Harry Davis Gaylord, James Wallace 
Hopkins, James Stephen Mikesh, Wil- 
lard Hayes Garrett, and Levi Thomas 
Wilson, in Mathematics. Charles Jacob 
Gale, Auditor of the Harvard Dining 
Halls. Frederick Wilkey, Manager of 
the Harvard Dining Halls. Secretaries to 
the Corporation: Francis Welles Hun- 
newell, 2d, George Peabody Gardner, 
Jr. Tutors: James Grover McDonald, 
Harold Hickens Burbank. 

Voted that Recorder George W. Cram 
be appointed a member of the Resident 
Executive Board from April 27, 1914, in 
place of Assistant Dean Yeomans, re- 
signed. 

Voted that Assistant Professor Law- 
rence J. Henderson be appointed the 
Professor from Harvard University for 
the second half of the year 1914-15 under 
the interchange agreement between 
Harvard University and the Western 
Colleges. 

The President reported that Wolde- 
mar Voigt had been appointed and ac- 
cepted as Exchange Professor from the 
University of Géttingen for the first 
half of the academic year 1914-15. 

Under votes of various meetings, the 
following gifts were received: 

Of Feb. 8, 1904, towards the current ex- 
penses at the Gray Herbarium, $1468. 

Of May 13, 1912, towards the current ex- 
penses of the Collis P. Huntington Memorial 
Hospital, $13,930. 

Of Aug. 23, 1912, towards the Thomas 
Dwight Memorial Fund, $330. 

Of Nov. 25, 1912, towards establishing an 
Endowment Fund for the Graduate School of 
Business Administration, $1000. 


Of Dee. 30, 1912, towards increasing the in- 
come of the Arnold Arboretum, $6460. 
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Stated Meeting, Feb. 27, 1914. 


Held at 3.15 p.m., in University Hall, 
Cambridge. 

The following 20 members were pres- 
ent: Gov. Long, the President of the 
Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University; Mr. Adams, the Treasurer 
of the University; Messrs. Delano, C. W. 
Eliot, Fish, Gordon, Grant, Higginson, 
Lamont, Morgan, Rand, Richardson, 
Sexton, Shattuck, Thayer, Warren, 
Wigglesworth, Williams, Wister. 

The Board consented to the vote of the 
President and Fellows of Jan. 12, 1914, 
electing Felix Frankfurter Professor of 
Law to serve from Sept. 1, 1914. 

The Board consented to the vote of 
the President and Fellows of Feb. 18, 
1914, conferring degrees upon 103 per- 
sons, recommended therefor by the 
Faculties of the several Departments of 
the University. 

The appointment of Gorham Brooks, 
as Deputy Treasurer from Feb. 18, 1914, 
was concurred in. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of Feb. 18, 1914, establishing, 
upon the recommendation of the Fac- 
ulty of Divinity, the degree of Doctor 
of Theology with the abbreviation of 
Th.D., as follows: 


DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF THEOLOGY. 


The Degree of Doctor of Theology certifies 
that, in the judgment of the Faculty, the 
recipient is competent to give instruction in a 
University or Theological Seminary in the sub- 
ject in which he has taken his degree. 

To be admitted as a candidate for the 
degree of Doctor of Theology a student must 
present the same testimonials of character 
which are required for the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity; he must be a graduate of an 
approved college and of a theological school 
having a three years’ course of study, and 
must offer evidence of high scholarship in 
both. The Faculty will satisfy itself by ex- 
amination or otherwise that the candidate 
has a broad and thorough knowledge of the 
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fundamental theological disciplines as they 
are defined in the requirements for the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity. Knowledge of Greek 
is required of every candidate, and the ability 
to use Latin, German, and French for the 
purpose of his studies. 

A candidate’s studies must fall in one of the 
main fields of theological study; namely, the 
Old and New Testaments; the History of 
Christianity; and Christian Theology, with 
the History and Philosophy of Religion. His 
plan of study must be approved by the Fac- 
ulty as affording suitable preparation for the 
degree. 

For the degree of Doctor of Theology not 
less than two years of residence is required 
after admission to candidacy. This period 
must be devoted entirely to advanced study 
under the direction of the Faculty. In the 
discretion of the Faculty a candidate may be 
permitted to pursue his studies for a part of 
this time at another University, in this coun- 
try or abroad, but at least one full year must 
be spent here. 

The period of residence and study named 
above is the statutory minimum,. short of 
which no candidate will be allowed to come up 
for examination. Otherwise, the term of resi- 
dence has nothing to do with the conferring 
of the degree, which is given only upon evi- 
dence of high attainment in a special field of 
study determined by examinations, and by a 
thesis which shows the candidate’s ability to 
pursue independent research or to deal con- 
structively with theological questions. 

The subject of the thesis must be approved, 
at the latest, at the beginning of the candi- 
date’s last year of residence; and the thesis 
must be submitted complete on or before 
May 1. The general examinations may, if the 
Faculty so appoint, be held before the sub- 
mission of the thesis; the special examination 
will follow its acceptance. 


And the Board voted to consent to this 
vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of January 26, 1914, that on 
recommendation of the Faculty of 
Medicine, the following method of mark- 
ing practical and general examinations 
of the Medical School and to the giving 
of degrees cum laude and magna cum 
laude be adopted: 


1. That the practical examinations given by 
the various departments be marked simply 
“passed” or ‘‘failed.’’ These examinations are 
to be recorded as merely qualifying for admis- 
sion to the general examination. 

2. That the marks in the general examina- 
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tion shall be “passed with honor,” ‘‘ passed,” 
or “‘failed.”’ 


3. That a student who passed his final gen- 
eral examination with honor shall receive the 
degree cum laude, and that a student who 
passed both general examinations with honor 
shall receive the degree magna cum laude. 

It was further recommended that com- 
mittees conducting the general examinations 
be authorized to include practical tests at 
their discretion. 


And said vote was placed on file. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented his Annual Report for the aca- 
demic year of 1912-13, and the same 
was referred to the Executive Commit- 
tee, and upon the recommendation of 
that Committee was accepted by the 
Board and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Williams, on behalf of the Execu- 
tive Committee, communicated the fol- 
lowing appointments: Charles William 
Eliot, George Cabot Lee, and John 
White Hallowell to be members of the 
Committee to Visit the Semitic Museum 
and the Division of Semitic Languages 
and History. Edward Washburn Hop- 
kins and Eugene Watson Burlingame 
to be members of the Committee on 
Indic Phils logy. 

Dr. Warren presented the Reports of 
the Committees to Visit the Chemical 
Laboratory and the Medical School, 
and upon the recommendation of the 
Executive Committee they were ac- 
cepted and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Wister presented an oral and in- 
formal Report of the Committee on 
Music. 

The Board considered the advisability 
of holding a two days’ meeting of the 
Board at the time of its Stated Meeting 
in April next, and upon the motion of 
Mr. Wister, and after debate thereon, 
voted to hold such meeting on Monday 
and Tuesday, April 13 and April 14, and 
to leave to the Executive Committee the 
arrangement of a suitable program for 
this meeting. 
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Stated Meeting, April 13, 1914. 
At 11 a.m., in University Hall, Cambridge. 


The following 23 members were pres- 
ent: Gov. Long, the President of the 
Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University; Messrs. C. W. Eliot, H. 
Elliott, Fish, Gordon, Grant, Higginson, 
Lamont, Marvin, Meyer, Morgan, 
Palmer, Rand, Richardson, Sexton, 
Shattuck, Swayze, Thayer, Warren, 
Wigglesworth, Williams, Wister. 

The election of Heinrich Conrad Bier- 
wirth, Associate Professor of German, to 
serve from Sept. 1, 1914, and of Josiah 
Royce, Alford Professor of Natural 
Religion, Moral Philosophy and Civil 
Polity, to serve from March 1, 1914, was 
consented to. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of March 9, 1914, amending 
Statute 9 of the University, by inserting 
after the words “Master of Divinity,” 
the words “Doctor of Theology’’; ap- 
pointing Archibald Thompson Davison, 
Jr., Instructor in Music, without limit 
of time, from Sept. 1, 1914, and Organist 
and Choirmaster, without limit of time, 
from Sept. 1, 1914; Howard Levi Gray, 
Assistant Professor of History for three 
years from Sept. 1, 1914; Reinhold Fred- 
erick Aifred Hoernlé, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy for five years from 
Sept. 1, 1914; — and the Board voted to 
consent to these votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of March 30, 1914, amending 
the vote of Feb. 18, 1914, conferring the 
degree of Master of Arts upon persons 
recommended for that degree by insert- 
ing the name of Henry Brantly Handy, 
and that a diploma be issued to said 
Handy in form appropriate to said above 
date; that the title of Paul Terry Cher- 
ington be changed from Assistant Pro- 
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fessor of Commercial Organization to 
Assistant Professor of Marketing; ap- 
pointing Selden Osgood Martin, Assist- 
ant Professor of Marketing for five years 
from Sept. 1, 1914; reappointing William 
Henry Pickering, Assistant Professor of 
Astronomy for five years from Sept. 1, 
1914; — and the Board voted to consent 
to these votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of April 6, 1914, appointing 
Herbert Wilbur Rand, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Zodlogy for five years from Sept. 
1, 1914; George David Birkhoff, Assist- 
ant Professor of Mathematics, for five 
years from Sept. 1, 1914;— and the 
Board voted to consent to these votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of March 9, March 30, and April 
6, 1914, electing Simeon Burt Wolbach, 
Associate Professor of Bacteriology to 
serve from March 1, 1914; Kirsopp Lake, 
Professor of Early Christian Literature, 
to serve from Sept. 1, 1914; Edward 
Murray East, Professor of Experimental 
Plant Morphology, to serve from Sept. 
1, 1914; George Andrew Reisner, Pro- 
fessor of Egyptology, to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1914; Hector James Hughes, 
Professor of Civil Engineering, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1914; William Ernest 
Hocking, Professor of Philosophy, to 
serve from Sept. 1, 1914; Charles 
Leonard Bouton, Associate Professor of 
Mathematics, to serve from Sept. 1, 
1914; — and notice having been duly 
given by the Secretary of the Board, 
pursuant to Section 39 of the Rules and 
Bylaws of the Board, and the amend- 
ment thereto, that the President of the 
University would request the Board to 
suspend by unanimous consent Section 
15 of said Rules and Bylaws, and to take 
final action at this meeting upon said 
elections, the Board voted to suspend, 
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by unanimous consent, said Section 15, 
and to consent to said votes. 

Mr. Williams, on behalf of the Execu- 
tive Committee, presented the Report 
of the Committee on Geology, Miner- 
alogy, and Petrography, and upon the 
recommendation of said Committee it 
was accepted and ordered to be printed. 

Judge Swayze presented the Report 
of the Committee on Economics, and 
upon the recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Committee it was accepted and 
ordered to be printed. 

Dr. Shattuck presented the Report of 
the Committee to Visit the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, and upon 
the recommendation of the Executive 
Committee, it was accepted and ordered 
to be printed. 

Judge Grant presented a Report, 
made by Mr. W. R. Castle, Jr., at the 
request of the Board, of his investiga- 
tion of the English written by students 
in courses other than English courses in 
Harvard College, and after debate 
thereon, upon the motion of Mr. Fish, 
further consideration and action upon 
the report were postponed to the next 
meeting of the Board. 


Adjourned Meeting, April 14, 1914. 

‘ Held in the room of the Board of Govern- 
ors of the Harvard Club of Boston, at 3 p.m. 

The following 21 members were pres- 
ent: Gov. Long, the President of the 
Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University; Mr. Adams, the Treasurer 
of the University; Messrs. C. W. Eliot, 
Fish, Frothingham, Gordon, Grant, 
Marvin, Meyer, Morgan, Rand, Rich- 
ardson, Sexton, Shattuck, Swayze, 
Thayer, Warren, Wigglesworth, Wil- 
liams, Wister. 

The Report of Mr. W. R. Castle, Jr., 
of his investigation of the English written 
by students in courses other than Eng- 
lish courses in Harvard College, was 
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further considered, and after debate 
thereon was referred to the Committee 
on English. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


Radcliffe College received in April 
$65,996.89 under the residuary clause of 
the will of Miss Mary Coes. By the 
terms of the will the principal is to be 
kept and the income used for such pur- 
poses as the proper officers of the Col- 
lege shall from time to time determine. 
The College has also received $2500 
from the estate of Miss Alice M. Curtis, 
to be added to the $40,000 received in 
1913 for the Marian A. Curtis Scholar- 
ship or Scholarships. It has received 
$250 from Miss A. F. Wellington to be 
applied to the contribution of the Coun- 
cil for the publication of the new illus- 
trated book on Radcliffe College; and 
$50 from an anonymous giver to pay 
for the charter of the Radcliffe chapter 
of Phi Beta Kappa. 

The petitioners for the Radcliffe chap- 
ter, members of the Harvard faculty, 
have selected as immediate members 10 
of the 15 Seniors of highest rank, who 
have chosen 5 more Seniors and 5 Jun- 
iors. The petitioners have also chosen 
from previous classes those who received 
the A.B. degree summa cum laude; those 
who graduated before Radcliffe degrees 
were graded, but who would reasonably 
have received the degree summa cum 
laude if graded degrees had been given; 
and those who, whatever the grades of 
their Radcliffe Bachelor’s degrees, have 
received from Radcliffe the degree of 
Ph.D. The secretary of the Radcliffe 
chapter is E. M. Stabler, ’14, of New 
York, and the other undergraduate 
members are: C. B. Beatley, A. E. Bor- 
den, F. Brooks, H. D. Crawford, C. W. 
Crane, H. M. Cushing, H. M. Fitz- 
Gerald, M. G. Foxcroft, H. L. Gustin, 
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E. B. Harris, A. E. Holman, F. L. 
Holmes, C. Wadleigh, and M. N. Walker, 
of the Senior class; and B. M. Benjamin, 
C. E. Church, J. MacDonald, W. L. 
Moore, and L. H. Smith, of the Junior 
class. 

Miss E. M. Buckingham, who has been 
mistress of Grace Hopkinson Eliot Hall 
since 1911, has presented her resigna- 
tion, to take effect at the close of this 
year. Miss Margaret Miller of Provi- 
dence has been appointed mistress of 
the hall for 1914-15. Miss Ruth C. Hill 
has been reappointed supervisory house- 
keeper of the halls, and manager of the 
lunch room in Agassiz House, and Miss 
J. B. Gerard has been reappointed her 
assistant. 

The Council voted on Feb. 2 that 
Radcliffe be made a contributor to the 
Marine Biological Laboratory at Wood’s 
Hole for the year 1914 on the same 
terms as last year. The contribution of 
$100 entitles the College to be repre- 
sented at the laboratory by one research 
student or by two students who take 
courses of instruction. 

Dr. Booker T. Washington addressed 
the mass meeting Feb. 4 on the condi- 
tions and progress of the negro in the 
South, and Pres. C. W. Eliot addressed 
the meeting March 4 on the influence 
of women on social and industrial well 
being. In accordance with the custom 
of the last few years the Committee on 
Vocational Guidance arranged a meet- 
ing Feb. 8, at which the occupations 
open to college women and opportuni- 
ties for training for them were described. 
The speakers were Miss Mary S. Snow, 
of the Intercollegiate Bureau of Occu- 
pations, New York, Miss Marion Reilly, 
Dean of Bryn Mawr College, and Miss 
Florence Jackson, Director of the Ap- 
pointment Bureau of the Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union, Boston. 
On March 19 the members of the Com- 
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mittee conferred with students who 
wished to teach, and on April 9 these 
students, and others who wished to un- 
dertake work in the summer, were in- 
vited to meet the heads of private schools 
ir Boston and the vicinity. 

Three, performances of The Chinese 
Lantern by Laurence Housman were 
given, by special permission, for the 
first time in America, as the open play 
of the Idler Club, Feb. 27 and 28. The 
play was so successful that it was re- 
peated on March 23 for the benefit of 
the Radcliffe Alumnae Association 
Scholarship Fund. In April the Cam- 
bridge Latin School Club gave three per- 
formances of The Cabinet Minister by 
Pinero, and the Choral Society two per- 
formances of a vaudeville entertain- 
ment, for the benefit of the scholarship 
funds of the two organizations. 

His Womenfolk, a play in four acts by 
Abby Merchant, for which the author 
was awarded the MacDowell Fellow- 
ship in 1913, was presented privately 
by the 47 Workshop on March 8 and 4. 
In order to obtain funds for carrying on 
the work during the rest of the year, and 
to present dramatic and musical work 
which could not be offered at the regular 
performances, the Workshop arranged 
two readings and a musicale, on Tuesday 
evenings in March, which were open to 
the public. Mrs. Josephine Peabody 
Marks read The Wolf of Gubbio, and 
Mrs. Beulah Dix Flebbe, The Lonely 
Lady; and at the musicale, in charge of 
Miss M. W. Daniels, compositions by 
Mr. Arthur Foote, Mr. P. L. Atherton, 
Mr. Henry Gilbert, and Miss Daniels, 
were given. 

The college basket-ball team has done 
unusually good work this year, winning 
5 games out of the 7 played with out- 
, Side teams, and scoring well in the 2 
games lost. Two meets, held by the 
Athletic Association on Jan. 10 and 
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April 11, were won respectively by the 
classes of 1915 and 1914. The trophy 
awarded to the class winning the great- 
est number of points for the year was 
won by 1914. The swimming pool was 
opened April 14 for a term of 6 
weeks. 

At the biennial meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnae, held in 
Philadelphia April 13 to 18, Miss Caro- 
line L. Humphrey was elected President 
of the Association for four years. 

The following fellowships have been 
awarded for 1914-15 to holders of Rad- 
cliffe degrees: the Alice Freeman Palmer 
Fellowship of $1000 in the award of 
Wellesley College, to Ruth Holden, 
A.B. 1911, A.M. 1912; the European 
Fellowship of the Women’s Education 
Association of Boston, of $500, to Doro- 
thy Foster, A.B. Bryn Mawr 1904, A.M. 
Radcliffe 1908; the Boston Alumnae 
Fellowship of $500, and a fellowship in 
the University of Chicago, to Olive C. 
Hazlett, A.B. 1912. 

The prize of $25 offered by the Rad- 
cliffe Musical Association for a composi- 
tion by a present student in the Music 
Department at Radcliffe has been 
awarded to C. B. Beatley, 14, for her 
song, “The Broken Ring.” Honorable 
mention is given to W. L. Moore, ’15, 
for her a capella chorus for mixed voices, 
**How Sleep the Brave.” 

Elizabeth Church, Ph.D. 713, has 
been appointed Assistant Professor of 
English and Adviser of Women in Okla- 
homa State University. 


Marriages. 

1895-98. Harriet Atherton Bubier to 
Sven Robert Bergman, May 15, 
1913. 

1912. Virginia Winona Bryant to Ed- 
ward R. Fowler, at New York, 
Oct. 21, 1913. 

1912. Bertha Gage Stone to Erland L. 
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Batchelder, at Somerville, March 
8, 1914. 

1908-12. Beatrice Elizabeth Taggart to 
Herbert Newton Joyner, at Den- 
ver, Colo. 





Death. 
1908. Ellen Paine Huling, April 25, 
1914. 
Caroline L. Humphrey, 98, 
Acting Dean. 


STUDENT LIFE. 


The annual triangular debate with 
Princeton and Yale held March 27, re- 
sulted this year in a three-cornered tie. 
Of the six debates which have taken 
place since 1909 Harvard has won 8, 
Princeton 1, and there have been two 
ties. The scores now stand Harvard 8, 
Princeton 6, and Yale 4. The subject 
of each debate was “‘ Resolved: That the 
women of the United States should be 
given the suffrage on equal terms with 
men.” The University negative team 
which defeated Princeton in Sanders 
Theatre was composed of R. L. West, 
"14, president of the debating Council, 
B. H. Knollenberg, 1L, F. Stern, 3L, and 
L. Brewer, 3L, alternate. Prof. E. H. 
Warren, 95, of the Law School presided. 
Judges were W. I. Badger, former at- 
torney of the Boston and Maine R.R.; 
S. J. Elder, former United States Com- 
missioner before the Hague Tribunal; 
and Hon. S. W. McCall, ex-Congress- 
man from Massachusetts. They gave 
the victory to Harvard because of a 
more finished delivery. Following the 
debate a dinner for both teams was held 
in the Speakers Club. 

The University affirmative team lost 
to Yale in Woolsey Hall, New Haven. 
Yale was judged the victor because of 
more strict adherence to a considera- 
tion of the actual results and immediate 
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prospects of woman suffrage and an 
excellent rebuttal. The Harvard de- 
baters were J. Bovingdon, ’15, E. R. 
Adams, ’14, and P. L. Sayre, ’16, and 
H. Epstein, ’16, as alternate. 

In the trials for the team the Coolidge 
Debating Prize of $100 was awarded to 
P. L. Sayre, 716, of Chicago, IIl., for 
making the best showing. 

There has been much discussion in the 
University as to the advisability of Har- 
vard’s following Princeton’s lead in 
excluding graduates from participation 
in the debates. It is urged that the pres- 
ent method is unfair to Princeton and at 
the same time discourages undergrad- 
uates from trying for the team. The 
Debating Council, however, feels that 
it is best serving the interests of debat- 
ing by maintaining the present system. 

The Freshman debating team com- 
posed of W. I. Tibbetts, L. Opdycke, 
and A. G. Aldis, defeated Brookline 
High School in a debate on the subject, 
“Resolved: That the Monroe Doctrine 
should be abolished.”” The Freshmen 
took the affirmative. 

The Speakers Club opened the activ- 
ities for the second half-year with a 
banquet at which Ex-President Taft was 
the guest of honor and the principal 
speaker. Among other activities of the 
club have been its current events meet- 
ings, conducted by prominent men, and 
open to the University. They were in- 
augurated as a substitute for the Forum, 
which is lying dormant until a suitable 
subject of strictly University interest 
arises. 

A new organization in the University 
is the Political Science Club. The offi- 
cers are, Pres., P. B. Potter, 14; sec., 
P. Bradley, ’16; treas., J. B. Waterman, 
716; exec. comm., Prof. W. B. Munro, 
and Mr. D. Perkins. 

Another new organization is the Har- 
vard Branch of the Intercollegiate Pro- 
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hibition Association, founded by Mr. 
N. D. Cranmer, of Syracuse. The offi- 
cers are: Pres., E. W. Wilder, ’15; vice- 
pres., L. O. Wright, ’14; and sec., J. D. 
Taylor, ’14. 

The Cercle Frangais, entirely reor- 
ganized this year, hoped by the estab- 
lishment of a closer connection with the 
French Department, to carry out its 
purpose more effectively. Hitherto, the 
officers of the society were all under- 
graduates, but by the recent changes a 
new office of Honorary President was 
created, to which Prof. C. H. Grand- 
gent, 83, was elected, and Mr. Rudolph 
Altrocchi, ’10, was elected president of 
the organization. Thus the society is 
brought under the personal influence 
of the French Department. Occasional 
debates and discussions will be held 
under the direction of Mr. L. J. A. Mer- 
cier, and distinguished French visitors 
will be invited to address the club. 
Former councilors, still members of the 
University, were also made members of 
the executive committee ex-officiis. The 
newly elected officers are: Honorary 
Pres., Prof. C. H. Grandgent, ’83; pres., 
R. Altrocchi, ’10; vice-pres., F. S. Allen, 
16; sec., C. Bruerton, 2G.; treas., L. W. 
Coleman, ’16; councilors, E. L. Raiche, 
L. J. A. Mercier, C. W. Cheney, 715; 
councilors ez-officiis, Prof. A. C. Coo- 
lidge, ’°87; Prof. W. H. Schofield, p 93; 
Prof. L. Allard, and F. Schenck, 3G. 

On April 8 the Phillips Brooks House 
Association held its annual dinner in the 
Trophy Room of the Union. Mr. George 
Wigglesworth, ’74, presided. Reports of 
13 sub-committees were read. The treas- 
urer reported a bank balance at the end 
of March of $1503.18. After the ex- 
penses of the 1912-13 budget had been 
met there remained a surplus of $474.40 
which was raised to $500 and given to 
the permanent endowment fund of the 
association. The librarian reported an 
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increase of 300 books in the Text-Book 
Loan Library, making a total of 2274. 
500 of these have been withdrawn by 
180 men. This is an increase in books 
used over last year of 136. Much of this 
increase in total number of books in the 
library and in number of books used was 
due to the men in the Law School. The 
Social Service chairman reported that 
400 boys’ club leaders had been sent 
out whose work was overseen by 6 super- 
intendents under S. S. Otis, 15. It is 
estimated that nine tenths of this num- 
ber did good work. There were also 24 
entertainment troupes. The clothing 
collection was very successful, 12 boxes 
of clothing being distributed. The 
chapel committee reported that the 
average student attendance at Sunday 
chapel did not quite come up to last 
year’s record of 247. The average for 
daily chapel, however, showed an in- 
crease from 105, last year to 120 this 
year. 

The 1914 Northfield Conference com- 
mittee includes N. L. Tibbetts, °15, 
chairman; H. A. Larrabee, 716, treas. 
G. F. Plimpton, ’14, L. O. Wright, 14, 
N. L. Torrey, ’15, P. Bradley, ’16, A. J. 
R. Helmus, °16, L. A. Morgan, 717, and 
R. M. Cook, 717. 

There has been some discussion among 
the undergraduates as to whether the 
Student Council is doing all that it 
should and could. Some feel that the 
Council exists merely in order that a few 
prominent men may have the added 
honor of another election, and that the 
organization talks but little and does 
nothing. Itisa fact that comparatively 
little is heard of the Student Council, 
except when the reports of meetings are 
published in the Crimson. This is due 
largely, however, to the nature of the 
University life. There are few large Uni- 
versity celebrations and demonstrations 
to be planned and managed, as there 
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are at smaller colleges, and there are few 
Harvard men who would stand being 
dictated to, and perhaps disciplined, by 
any body of students. Yet at less in- 
dividualistic colleges Student Councils 
have such powers. 

Furthermore, the undergraduates are 
in danger of forgetting the vast amount 
of routine work which the Council car- 
ries on through its executive committee 
and its sub-committees. Such, for ex- 
ample, are the managements of all class 
elections, the management of the scrub 
hockey series, the Leiter cup baseball 
series, the maintenance of the date 
book, and the publication of the Register, 
itself a formidable task. The Council 
also serves as a handle to the student 
body by means of which the opinion of 
the undergraduates may be ascertained 
on all University questions and through 
which needed reforms may be put into 
operation through the instigation of 
University authorities. 

The committees, especially the execu- 
tive committee, are always on the alert 
for new opportunities for activity in 
their several fields. For example, when 
the executive committee in conference 
with President Lowell and Prof. Ford, 
expressed the opinion of the undergrad- 
uates in regard to the unfairness of the 
oral examinations, some changes were 
made. Suggestions were also made to 
the Dean to avoid having several theses 
fall due on short notice just before vaca- 
tion. 

Besides the regular sub-committees 
on Dramatics, Scholarship, Athletics, 
Organizations, and Publications, three 
new committees were appointed this 
year. The first of these is the Committee 
on the Reception of Visiting Teams, 
whose duty it is to codperate with the 
team managers to see that the ordinary 
courtesies are extended to the visiting 
manager and his team. Q. Reynolds, ’14, 





of Montclair, N.J., is chairman, the 
other members of the committee being 
R. R. Ayres, °15, of Montclair, N.J.; 
T. J. Coolidge, 3d, ’15, of Boston; F. B. 
Harvey, °14, of Catonsville, Md.; R. 
McIntosh, ’14, of New York City; E. 
Reynolds, Jr., °15, of Readville; E. B. 
Starbuck, *14, of Santa Barbara, Cal.; 
J. D. Winslow, 14, of Boston; and L. 
M. Wright, ’14, of Cohasset. 

The second new committee is that on 
Religious Activities, its duty being to 
consult with President Lowell and draw 
up a list of the most satisfactory college 
preachers in the hope of increasing the 
chapel attendance. It is composed of 
W. P. Willetts, 14, of Skaneateles, N.Y., 
chairman; G. F. Plimpton, ’14, of Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; Q. Reynolds, °14, of Mont- 
clair, N.J.; and W. H. Trumbull, Jr., °15, 
of Salem. 

Thirdly, a Committee on Freshman 
Class Affairs was appointed to look after 
Freshman class activities, before the 
class elections. S. P. Clark, °14, of 
Chestnut Hill, Pa., was chairman. Other 
members were W. J. Bingham, ’16, of 
Methuen, and C. F. Farrington, ’16, of 
Cambridge. 

The Varsity Club in its new building 
adjoining the Union is doing admirably. 
Membership, both graduate and under- 
graduate, is steadily increasing, nearly 
all those who are eligible being members. 
The main purpose of the organization is 
the running of the training tables for 
the teams and providing the members 
with a place where they may become 
acquainted with each other. In exerting 
this socializing influence it is doing 
splendid service. Q. Reynolds, 14, is 
undergraduate vice-president, and other 
undergraduate members of the executive 
committee are S. P. Clark, 14, and R. T. 
P. Storer, ’14. 

The Senior Dormitory movement is 
gradually growing, and next year for the 
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first time practically all of Matthews 
will be given over to the graduating 
class. The Freshman Dormitories are 
having the opposite effect. On May 1 
there were in Weld, 35 unrented rooms 
out of 54; in Grays, 23 out of 52; in 
Holyoke House, 32 out of 47; in College 
House, 23 out of 70; in Walter Hastings, 
31 out of 61, in Perkins, 16 out of 88. 
Owing to the Seniors, only 1 room in 
Matthews was vacant. Undoubtedly 
many of these rooms will be filled up 
later, but the effect of the new dormi- 
tories is nevertheless real. Last year 
the Freshman rooms in Grays were 17 in 
number and in Weld 173. There were 
also 7 vacant rooms in Weld. Thus in 
these two dormitories, judging from last 
year’s allotment, there may be expected 
a vacancy of 41} rooms. 

On the first Monday after vacation a 
meeting was held in the Union, open to 
the University, “‘in view of prospects of 
war’ with Mexico. Major Henry Lee 
Higginson, ’55, Dean Briggs, and Presi- 
dent Lowell spoke. National diplomacy 
was not discussed. It was rather the 
intention of the speakers to persuade 
the students to “keep their shirts on,” 
as the first speaker put it, and refrain 
from enlisting until necessary. Dean 
Briggs’s quotation, “On the fire that 
glows with heat intense, I turn the hose 
of common sense,” will long be remem- 
bered. President Lowell played the 
same hose, discountenancing the “‘torch- 
light procession”’ spirit and urging for 
college men a dispassionate preparation 
for war in summer military camps. 

On May 1, the gymnasium campaign 
figures stood as follows: — 


Total pledged . . . . . . . $14,246.00 
Total collected. .... . . 9,822.29 
Total pledged from 1917 . . . 4,176.00 
Total collected from 1917 . . . 2,050.25 


As iar as the undergraduates are con- 
cerned, no new developments in the 





campaign have taken place. The active 
personal campaigning has stopped, but 
attempts are still being made to collect 
overdue pledges by postal reminders, 
especially from the Freshman class, 
which was only lately canvassed for 
pledges, with the result above noted. The 
organization for carrying on the cam- 
paign in the future is perpetual. It con- 
sists of a special committee for each 
class, the Junior committee each year 
being the active head of the movement 
and the Senior committee acting more 
in an advisory capacity. 

The Harvard Press Association has at 
last been definitely organized, and is well 
started in its work. It takes the place of 
the Press Club started last year. The 
latter organization began with a rush, 
with much newspaper comment, and 
high hopes of speedily accomplishing 
great things. It soon appeared, however, 
that the difficulties in its way were too 
many. Much planning and conferring 
became necessary before work could 
actually be begun. To those who were 
acquainted with it only through the 
papers, the whole attempt soon became 
a joke. But plans were nevertheless ma- 
turing, this time without publicity. The 
present result is a Harvard Press Asso- 
ciation providing for the codperation of 
the Crimson, as the collector of the news 
and the Harvard News Bureau as the 
distributor of the news. The latter or- 
ganization is composed of all students 
who are writing regularly for the Boston 
papers. The association is working on 
the principle that much of the trouble 
with yellow stories was due to the diffi- 
culty of securing good news. All officials 
of the University now communicate all 
their news at once to the Bureau, where 
it is available for all papers which desire 
it. The Office sends all its news to the 
Bureau through its special publicity 
agent, Mr. Roger Pierce. Instead of ap- 
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pearing inonly one or two Boston papers, 
Harvard news now appears simultane- 
ously in all. It is thus more widely dis- 
seminated. An attempt is also being 
made to furnish distant western news- 
papers with accurate Harvard news. To 
do this 50 weekly letters are sent to rep- 
resentative newspapers in different parts 
of the country and published. Further, 
when any individual is elected to an 
office, the newspaper in his home town is 
notified. 

The officers of the News Bureau are: 
pres., C. F. Farrington, 16; vice-pres., 
R. L. Groves, @2L.; sec.-treas., C. E. 
Kennedy, ’16. 

The Seniors held a Senior Junket night 
in the baseball cage shortly after vaca- 
tion. The program included a parade to 
the scene of the revelry behind a brass 
band, all the attractions of a country 
fair, and the introduction of the mascot, 
a greased pig, to the class. 

The committee to take charge of the 
publication of the Freshman Handbook 
for next year includes R. W. Chubb, 15, 
of St. Louis, Mo., editor; P. M. Rice, 
’15, of Brookline, business manager; W. 
Rollins, ’16, of West Roxbury, assistant 
business manager; and C. A. Wood, 717, 
of Boston, second assistant business 
manager. 

The 1917 class elections on Feb. 19 
resulted as follows: pres., O. G. Kirkpat- 
rick, of San Antonio, Tex.; vice-pres., 
J. E. P. Morgan, of New York, N.Y.; 
sec.-treas., W. Willcox, Jr., of Norfolk, 
Va.; Student Council, E. A. Teschner, 
of Lawrence, H. B. Cabot, Jr., of Brook- 
line, and J. C. Harris, of Brookline. The 
following Freshman committees were 
appointed: Red Book, F. H. Cabot, Jr., 
of New York City, chairman; R. S. 
Cook, H. B. Courteen, L. M. Lombard, 
and E. P. Bogle. Entertainment Com- 
mittee, H. L. Sweetser, of Brookline, 
chairman; M. H. Bird, L. H. Canan, 
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G. C. Caner, C. A. Coolidge, Jr., E. H. 
Gibb, R. H. Hitchcock, J. Melcher, L. A. 
Morgan, and H. Wentworth. Dinner 
Committee, N. E. Burbidge, of Spokane, 
Wash., chairman; W. T. Barker, E. A. 
Douglas, R. T. Fry, R. Harte, C. G. 
Little, G. A. Parsons, and J. C. White, 
2d. Finance Committee, W. Willcox, Jr., 
of Norfolk, Va., chairman; G. E. Abbot, 
R. Baldwin, W. S. Blanchard, R. R. 
Brown, D. Campbell, R. D. Campbell, 
W. G. Cummings, L. B. Day, F. W. 
Dort, F. Fremont-Smith, Jr., J. Gazzam, 
Jr., P. S. Howe, Jr., G. E. Leighton, 
D.G. Lovell, P.H. Means, H. W. Minot, 
G. A. Sagar, A. Shortt, E. F. Smiley, 
H. A. Weis, and C. A. Wood. 

The Freshman Class Banquet was 
held in the Union on March 31. L. B. 
Day, 17, of Brookline, acted as toast- 
master. The following spoke on the vari- 
ous activities of the class: O.G. Kirkpat- 
rick, of San Antonio, Tex., ‘‘ The Class’’; 
H. L. Sweetser, of Brookline, ‘‘Foot- 
ball”; J. E. P. Morgan, of New York, 
N.Y., ‘“‘Hockey”’; A. G. Paine, of Spok- 
ane, Wash., ‘‘Debating’”’; C. H. Hodges, 
Jr., of Detroit, Mich., “‘The Musical 
Clubs”; C. Higginson, of Brookline, 
“Crew’’; E. A. Teschner, of Lawrence, 
“Track”; R. Harte, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., ‘‘ Baseball’’; G. C. Caner, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., “Tennis”; F. H. Cabot, 
Jr., of New York, N.Y., “The Red 
Book’’; and W. Willcox, Jr., of Norfolk, 
Va., “Finance.” 

The Class of 1916, by its generous 
financial support of class activities and 
by its vigor and ingenuity in initiative 
and carrying through new class ventures, 
is setting a worthy precedent for class 
spirit and unity. 

This can be shown in figures by the 
semi-annual reports of the treasurers of 
the three upper classes. The Seniors 
have to their credit $98.48, the Juniors, 
$370.04, and the Sophomores $1035.61. 
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On March 25, the Sophomores also mani- 
fested this spirit by their German Night, 
which is a novelty at Harvard. The 
program began with a dinner in the 
Union, served German style. Then fol- 
lowed speeches by President Lowell, Dr. 
B. A. G. Fuller, 00, W. A. Barron, Jr., 
14, and C. F. Farrington, °16. R. Cut- 
ler, ’16, acted as toastmaster. At each 
man’s place was a copy of the Sopho- 
more Blue Book, containing a record of 
all the achievements of the Class since 
its entrance into the University. The 
program then culminated in a play 
written, managed, staged, and acted by 
the members of the class. It was a musi- 
cal comedy entitled the High Fliers, or 
the Pursuit of the Innocents by P. F. 
Reniers, ’16. 
The cast was: — 


Hon. Jasper Stockbridge, D. C. Watson 
Augusta Wind, R. Cutler 
Jasmine, H. Amory, Jr, 
Wallace Drefyus, G. H. Lee 
Wesley Pringle, J.S. N. Sprague 
Phyllis, F. P. Clement, Jr, 
Skull and Bones, W. S. Putnam 
Jerry, R. P. Davis 
Tom, H. C. Brown 
Gilbert, P. Lowry 
Howard, F. Boyer 
Messenger Boy, L. P. Mansfield 
The Baby, 





Chorus Girls. — F. S. Allen, F. W. Busk, W. 
D. Crane, J. L. Kimberley, G. A. McCook, 
D. P. Morgan, Jr. 

Chorus Men. — L. Curtis, 2d, S. L. French, 
D. Moffat, K. B. G. Parson, C. E. Schall, 
J. H. Volkmann. 





For its 16th annual revival of old Eng- 
lish plays, the Delta Upsilon this year 
staged Bury Fair by Thomas Shadwell. 
H. G. Francke, ’14, managed the pro- 
duction; G. Hale, ’15, designed the cos- 
tumes and painted the scenery. S. J. 
Hume, 1G., had general charge of the 
staging. 

The cast: 
Lord Bellamy, 
Mr. Wildish, 
Mr. Trim, 


Mr. Oldwitt, 
Sir Humphrey Noddy, 


L. de J. Harvard, ’15 
J. P. Brown, 

D. Loring, '16 

R. C. Fenn, '15 

W. G. Rice, 1G 


_ 
-_ 


First Valet, N. L. Tibbetts, ’15 
Second Valet, C. H. Smith, ’15 
Charles, F. H. Canaday, ’14 
Lady Fantast, C. B. Wetherell, Jr., ’08 
Mrs. Fantast, J. S. Zinsser, '15 
Mrs. Gertrude, W. B. Breed, ’15 
Philadelphia, F. H. Canaday, ’14 
Luce, W. W. Kent, '16 
Fair criers and servants, — H. L. F. Kreger, 

16, S. F. Greeley, '15, H. F. Weston, '16, 

J. S. Fleek, '15, R. T. Twitchell, '16, C. F. 

Damon, '15, H. Gallaher, ’15. 

Performances March 16 and 17 in 
Brattle Hall; March 18 in Jordan Hall, 
Boston; March 19 in Eliot Hall, Jamaica 
Plain. The final performance on March 
21 in “The Barn,” Wellesley, was 
omitted because of the burning of Wel- 
lesley Hall. 

The Pi Eta Society for its annual dra- 
matic production gave A Bug in a Rug. 
The book was written by J. R. O. Per- 
kins, ’14, and P. Blackmur, ’15; the 
music by L. G. del Castillo, 714, and W. 
Faulkner, °14, and the lyrics by D. E. 
Currier, ’14. 

The cast: 

Hills, U. S. Consul, A. W. Poole, '14 
Hors de Combat, Secretary to Consul, 
W. E. Wellington, ’ 
Julius Woodrow Napoleon Finney, Valet, 
W. Faulkner, '14 
Hamilton Dyke, American rug agent, 
J. F. Fuller, ’15 
Prince Nicomede, Prince of Ucalaly, 
P. Blackmur, '15 
Princess Maami, daughter of Sultan, 
R. H. Allen, ’14 
Sultan, R. B. Whidden, ’1 
Venus Snow, S. B. Hoar, '15 
Diana Snow, twins, W. D. A. Foote, 15 
Grace Dyke, sister to Hamilton Dyke, 
J. J. Armstrong, ’14 
Lion, J. B. Camp, ’15 
Alina, Maami’s maid, A. R. Boynton, ’14 
Captain of guards, 8. L. Simonds, ’14 
Two slaves, G. L. Elken, ’15 
H. W. Schroeder, ’16 
Chorus: Guards, American show girls, oriental 
ballet. 

Performances March 19 and 20 at the 
Club Theatre; March 21 in the Town 
Hall, Andover; March 25, Jordan Hall, 
Boston; March 26, Club Theatre, Cam- 
bridge; March 27, Music Hall, Quincy; 
March 28, Opera House, Exeter, N.H. 
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The Hasty Pudding Club also pre- 
sented a musical comedy, under the 
title The Legend of Loravia. The play 
was written by J. K. Hodges, 714, and 
E. Streeter, 714. The music was by V. 
Freedley, ’14, with additional numbers 
by S. L. M. Barlow, 715. 

The cast: 

Prince Louis, of Loravia, J. K. Hodges, ‘14 
Prince Ferdinand, his twin brother, 

J. K. Hodges, ’14 
Bobby Bailey, a young American 

tourist, in Europe, J. R. O. Perkins, ’14 
Antonio Spinorelli, leader of the In- 

ternational Brotherhood of Fists, 

posing as the Count of Tarrentella, 

C. R. Codman 2d, '15 
Hale, a U.S. Secret Service detective, 
H. R. Amory, '14 
Headwaiter, of Pre Catalan Restaurant, 
R. Tower, '16 
A waiter, W. H. Claflin, '15 
Silas Summersquash, tourist, in Europe, 
G. W. F. Prescott, '15 
Lord Babblebrook, over from London, 
F. H. Storms, ’14 
Landlord of Twin Prince Tavern, 
and also Mayor of Ronterest, 
W. H. Trumbull, Jr., '15 
Chief of Loravian Police, R. Tower, '16 
Captain of Prince Louis’s Army, 
G. W. F. Prescott, '15 
Isabelle Rankin, a rich American heiress, 
V. Freedley, 14 
Sophia Rankin, her aunt and chaperon, 
S. L. M. Barlow, '15 
Amorita Carramba, accomplice to 

Spinorelli, A. H. Sturgis, '14 
Gladys Meek, in love with Bobby, 

D. C. Cottrell, '15 

The Princess Citrona, of Lima, 
H. M. Atkinson, Jr., 15 
Chorus: Girls, guests, and waiters at Pre Cata- 
lan; tourist girls; gendarmes; Loravian army. 


Performances were given on March 28 
and 31 in the Club House; April 4, 6, and 
7 in Jordan Hall, Boston; April 20, 21, 
and 22 in the Carnegie Lyceum, New 
York; April 23, Bellevue-Stratford, 
Philadelphia; and April 24 at Albaugh’s 
Lyceum Theatre, Baltimore. 

For its spring production the Drama- 
tic Club presented three one-act plays, 
The Bank Account, a tragedy by H. F. 
Brock, sC.; The Fourflushers, a comedy 
by C. Kinkead, sC.; and The Clod, a 
war-time drama by E. L. Beach, 1G. 





The Bank Account. 
Frank Benson, N. W. Loud, °15 
Lottie Benson, Miss Mary Morris 
Mary Harding Miss Ann Van Ness 
The Fourflushers. 
Henry Cunningham, H. A. Packard, '15 
Muriel Cunningham, Miss Ruth Ahrnes 
Vincent Dulaney, J. A. Crafton, 1G. 
Fuller, C. Kinkead, sC. 
A Visitor, Miss Marjorie Stickney 
The Clod. 
Thaddeus Trask, N. B. Clark, 716 
Mary Trask, Miss Christine Hayes 
A Northern Soldier, D. L. Kennedy, ’17 
A Southern Sergeant, J. W. D. Seymour, ’17 
Dick, R. B. Southgate, 715 


Performances at Brattle Hall on 
March 31 and April 2, and in Copley 
Hall, Boston, on April 3. 

New officers of the Dramatic Club 
are pres., H. S. Ballou, Jr., ’15, of Brook- 
line; vice-pres., H. F. Moncrieff, ’15, of 
Buffalo, N.Y.; sec., H. P. Briggs, ’15, of 
Brookline; members of executive com- 
mittee, N. B. Clark, ’16, of Newton- 
ville, and P. F. Reniers, 716, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

The ninth annual Junior Dance was 
held in the Union on the evening of 
Feb. 13. The committee of Juniors in 
charge consisted of H. M. Atkinson, Jr., 
F. J. Bradlee, Jr.. W. H. Claflin, Jr., 
H. DeFord, Jr., R. B. Frye, R. T. Gan- 
nett, H. R. Hardwick, B. Harwood, 
L. F. Hooper, H. A. Murray, Jr., B. Z. 
Nelson, W. C. Paine, P. L. Rabenold, 
E. Reynolds, Jr., and W. T. S. Thorn- 
dike. 

The Opera Association completed a 
highly successful season, with a balance 
of $563.93 in the treasury, — an increase 
of $300 over last year. The financial 
welfare of the association was due to the 
kindness of many Boston people, who 
contributed tickets and money, and to 
the increase of the membership fee from 
50 cents to $1. In spite of this increase, 
the membership was practically as large 
as last year. F. van S. Hyde, 716, of 
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Morristown, N.J., has been appointed 
chairman for next year, and K. Bromley, 
’16, of New York City, treasurer. 

Mr. Austin Kingsley Jones, “Old 
Jones, the bell ringer,” of an earlier col- 
lege generation, died on April 8. The 
few students who have delved in Har- 
vard history knew what the old bell 
ringer’s 50 years of devoted service had 
meant to the University, but the ma- 
jority knew him by his proper title only 
by hearsay, and from personal experience 
as “‘Old Jones, who was cheered on the 
steps of University Hall last fall.”’” And 
as “Old Jones” rose in recognition of 
that cheer from the long and enthusias- 
tic parade which was marching by to the 
last practice before the Yale game in the 
Stadium, he must have felt pleased that 
he had not been entirely forgotten. We 
are glad that he did not see Terry but- 
tonholing the cheer leaders beforehand 
and the questioning looks on the faces 
of the paraders following the cheer, and 
we are glad that we had a chance of 
showing him a little of the recognition 
that was his due, in the last year of his 
devotion to the University. 

The Delta Upsilon Fraternity House 
on Harvard Street is being torn down, 
to be replaced by a new building of the 
Colonial type, which will be large enough 
to accommodate the growing needs of 
the society. 

The Triangular Chess League, repre- 
sented by Cornell and Pennsylvania, de- 
feated the Quadrangular League, com- 
posed of Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and 
Columbia, in an interleague match in 
New York, Feb. 4, by the score of 5 to 1. 
The only men to score for the Quadran- 
gular League were B. Winkelman, ’15, 
Harvard’s representative, and R. Beach, 
Yale’s representative, each winning } a 
point. 

The 1917 chess team was defeated by 
the Technology Freshmen, 3 tol. L. D. 


Le Fevre, ’17, won Harvard’s only point. 

On Feb. 14, the Musical Clubs held a 
dual concert with Dartmouth in Web- 
ster Hall, Hanover, N.H., 51 men mak- 
ing the trip. On Feb. 18, a concert was 
given at Fall River under the auspices 
of the Harvard Club of Fall River, and 
another under the auspices of the New 
York Harvard Club, in New York, on 
April 18. For next year’s trips a new 
plan will be put into operation, whereby 


every man must play on two clubs in 


order to insure his being taken on the 
trip. This plan has been used at Yale 
with great success. It is expected that 
it will tend to enlarge the instrumental 
clubs and decrease the expenses of the 
trips. 

The Pierian Sodality gave its 106th 
annual spring concert in Sanders Thea- 
tre on April 15. The feature of the pro- 
gram was “Le Midi,” a symphony by 
Hadyn, produced for the first time in 
this country. This concert marked the 
close of a very successful season and ful- 
filled the policy of the Pierian, — which 
is, to devote the second part of the sea- 
son to the best orchestral music. The first 
part of the season’s program included 
popular concerts at the Union, Boston 
Agricultural Club, Plymouth, Wellesley, 
Dedham, Parker Memorial, Woburn, 
Harvard Club, Quincy, Colonial Club, 
and the Boston City Club. 

Union officers have been elected as 
follows: Pres., Major H. L. Higginson, 
’55, of Boston; vice-pres., J. C. Talbot, 
°15, of Milton; sec., K. Bromley, 716, of 
New York. Governing Board: Grad- 
uate Schools, F. C. Gray, 2L., of Chest- 
nut Hill; R. B. Wigglesworth, 1L., of 
Milton; Undergraduates, R. R. Ayres, 
715, of Montclair, N.J.; C. F. Damon, 
°15, of Honolulu, Hawaii; S. M. Felton, 
Jr., 16, of Chicago, Ill.; W. H. Trumbull, 
Jr., ’15, of Salem. Library Committee, 
Prof. G. H. Chase, ’96; Prof. C. T. Cope- 
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land, ’82; Prof. E. C. Moore, D. Sargent, 
‘13, of Wellesley; F. S. Allen, ’16, of Pel- 
ham Manor, N.Y.; R. C. Curtis, ’16, of 
Boston; and A. L. Osborne, ’15, of Au- 
burn, N.Y. 

The following subcommittees were 
appointed by the newly elected officers: 
House committee, K. Bromley, ’16, of 
New York City, chairman; S. S. Otis, 
15, sec; G. E. Hubbard, ’14, F. V. Jack- 
son, 1GS., R. S. Mitchell, °15, M. Mon- 
heimer, 3L., and W. M. Tugman, Jr., 
14. Music Committee, M. Fremont- 
Smith, ocC., of Washington, D.C., 
chairman; H. L. Sharmat, ’15, of Rox- 
bury, sec.; I. D. Farquhar, °15, R. H. 
Kent, ’10, K. W. Snyder, 14. Pool and 
Billiard Committee, M. F. Gates, ’15, of 
Memphis, Tenn., chairman; R. G. Gib- 
son, ’15, T. J. Reed, 715, S. E. Stuart, 
Jr., 16. Reception Committee, C. F. 
Damon, 715, of Honolulu, H.1., chair- 
man; H. C. Brown, ’16, of Salem, sec.; 
J. L. Bigelow, 716, E. A. LeRoy, 3d, ’16, 
E. Newton, ’15, D. L. Strickland, ’16, 
and D. N. Trimble, uC. 

The policy of the Socialist Club has 
been to hold open meetings during the 
first part of the year and smaller club 
meetings in the second half-year. The 
open meetings were addressed by John 
Spargo, the ‘‘foremost writer on Social- 
ism in the country”; W. English Wal- 
ling, and George Lansbury, the English 
labor leader. At the smaller meetings, 
speakers included J. M. Mackaye, ’95, 
Father Harvey Officer, O.H.C., Prof. 
James Ford, and W. Lippmann, ’10. 
The membership of the club is about 65, 
including several graduates, upon whom 
the club can call for discussions. The 
club is a member of the Intercollegiate 
Society, on the executive committee of 
which there are 3 Harvard graduates 
out of 15. The purpose of the club is 
“to promote an intelligent interest in 
Socialism among college men.” All the 


members are not necessarily Socialists, 
but the club codperates with the Bos- 
ton party wherever possible. Officers 
are R. W. Chubb, ’15, pres.; E. P. 
Nagel, ’17, acting sec.; and C.H. Weston, 
’14, executive committee member. 

The Christian Science Club has 
elected C. A. Woodward, 12, of James- 
town, N.Y., pres.; P. Ramsay, ’16, of 
Sharon, Pa., vice-pres.; A. P. Evans, 
Jr., °15, of Cambridge, sec-treas.; and 
J.S. Fleek, ’15, of Newark, O., member 
of executive committee. 

Under the auspices of the Harvard 
Equal Suffrage League, Norman Hap- 
good, Mrs. Helen Todd, and Mrs. Desha 
Breckenridge have spoken at the Uni- 
versity. Mrs. Todd was the first woman 
to whom this privilege has been extended. 
The league sent a delegation of 75 men 
to the Boston suffrage parade on May 2, 
18 of whom were professors. 

Following the culmination of the Har- 
vard-Technology agreement, the Deut- 
scher Verein of Harvard voted to admit 
Technology students to the privileges 
of members on the same basis as Har- 
vard students. New officers of the so- 
ciety were elected as follows: Pres., G. 
Priester, uC., of Boston; vice-pres., 
R. N. Williams, Jr., 16, of Cambridge, 
sec., J. Talcott, Jr., 16, of New York 
City; treas., S. L. Kuhn, ’16, of Cincin- 
nati, O.; executive committee, F. J. 
Dohmen, ’10, of Cambridge; F. W. C. 
Lieder, ’07, of Cambridge; and S. S. 
Otis, 15, of Winnetka, Ill. 

Four more men were elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa immediately after the close 
of the mid-year period. They were R. H. 
Anderson, ’14, of Lynn; J. B. Conant, 
14, of Roxbury; R. S. Merriam, ’14, of 
Salem; and G. V. Seldes, ’14, of Phila- 
delphia. — The Pierian Sodality has 
elected the following officers: Pres., H. A. 
Swan, ’15; vice-pres., C. S. Bolster, 15; 
sec., P. M. Symonds, 15; manager, A. 
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Belden, Jr., ’16; assistant manager, N. H. 
Reynolds, sC. — The University Glee 
Club elected P. Blackmur, ’15, pres.; 
N. L. Tibbetts, ’15, leader; and L. de J. 
Harvard, ’15, sec. — The 1917 Glee 
Club’s officers are: Pres., C. H. Hodges, 
Jr., 17, of Detroit, Mich.; leader, O. G. 
Kirkpatrick, of San Antonio, Tex.; and 
sec., F. H. Cabot, Jr., 717, of New York 
City. — The officers of the 1917 Man- 
dolin Club are: Pres., J. Melcher, of New 
York City; sec., A. A. Cameron, of West- 
ford; leader, I.C. Whittemore, of Cam- 
bridge. 

1917 Banjo Club officers are: Pres., 
J. M. Mellen, ’17, of Garden City, L.L, 
N.Y.; leader, L. A. Morgan, of Potwin, 
Kan.; and sec., F. B. Ingalls, Jr., 17, of 
Tuxedo Park, N.Y.—R. W. Stanley, 
’17, of Newton, has been appointed man- 
ager of the 1917 clubs and R. M. Cook, 
17, of Worcester, assistant manager. — 
The new officers of the Christian Asso- 
ciation are: Pres., N. L. Tibbetts, ’15, of 
Lowell; vice-pres., L. de J. Harvard, ’15, 
of London, Eng.; sec., W. Campbell, ’16, 
of Mt. Hamilton, Cal.; treas., P. Brad- 
ley, °16, of Lincoln. — Officers of the 
Phillips Brooks House Association are: 
Pres., W. H. Trumbull, Jr., °15; vice- 
pres., H. Francke, ’15; sec., N. L. Torrey, 
’15; treas., H. A. Murray, ’15; librarian, 
C. G. Freese, ’15. 

The Jilustrated has elected the follow- 
ing new officers: Editor-in-chief, C. H. 
Smith, ’15, of Cambridge; graduate ad- 
visor, L. C. Parsons, ’10, of Cambridge 
(reélected); sec., W. C. Morgan, 715, of 
Peabody, Kan. (reélected) ; bus. mgr., 
C. O. J. Wheeler, ’16, of Newton Centre. 
The following were also elected to the 
Board: Literary editors, L. E. Bullard, 
17, of Richmond Hill, N.Y.; P. W. 
Ingraham, 17, of Wellesley; R. C. 
Kelley, °17, of Dorchester; S. A. Robin- 
son, uC., of Makaweli Kauai, H.I.; 
J. E. Towne, uC., of Milwaukee, Wis.; 


photographic editors, F. W. Wheeler, 
"16, of Brooklyn, N.Y.; and T. H. White, 
"17, of Cleveland, O.; business editors, 
R. C. Fenn, 715, of Cambridge; and S. 
Sewall, ’16, of Minneapolis, Minn. 

The new officers of the Advocate are: 
Pres., H. Jackson, Jr., °15, of Boston; 
sec., B. P. Clark, Jr., 716, of Boston; 
treas., R. L. Putnam, ’15, of Manchester; 
new editors are: A. L. Osborne, ’15, of 
Auburn, N.Y.; L. Wood, Jr., 717, of Fort 
Meyer, Va.; T. J. Putnam, 715, of Bos- 
ton; A. D. Douglas, ’14, of St. Louis, 
Mo., and W. Willcox, Jr., ’17, of Nor- 
folk, Va. 

The Monthly elected A. C. Smith, ’14, 
of Milton, a literary editor, and M. E. 
Petersen, ’16, of Omaka, Neb., and P. C. 
Rodgers, ’16, of Winthrop, as business 
managers. 

The Lampoon has elected J. N. Burk, 
16, of Tuxedo Park, N.Y., a regular 
editor. 

As yet no combination between the 
Monihly and the Advocate has been 
effected, although it is sincerely desired 
by the editors of both papers. 

The officers of the Musical Review are: 
Pres., R. H. Sessions, 715, of Northamp- 
ton; business manager and sec., M. F. 
Hall, ’15, of Charlestown; literary edi- 
tors, W. H. Barnes, ’14, of Chicago, 
Ill.; J. N. Burk, 716, of Tuxedo Park, 
N.Y.; J. D. Austin, ’16, of Dorchester; 
graduate advisory board member, G. 
Elliott, Jr., °13, of Brooklyn, N.Y. 

“Harvard of Today,” the book of the 
Harvard Federation of Territorial Clubs, 
was put on sale on April 29, after over a 
year of delay. It contains articles by 
representative undergraduates of 1913 
on different phases of the University 
life. 

This new undertaking was partly fi- 
nanced by the pledges from Harvard 
clubs. It is expected that the under- 
graduate members of the undergraduate 
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territorial clubs will purchase copies to 
send tosub-freshmen in their home towns. 

The publication of this book is the 
most important accomplishment of the 
Territorial Clubs this year, but it was 
done with the energy left over from last 
year, when the Federation started aus- 
piciously under the care of J. B. Lang- 
staff, "13. This year many of the clubs 
seem to have felt that the dreams of the 
founders are unattainable, and have re- 
lapsed into a semi-dormant state. The 
Territorial Club room in the Union, 
however, is used very frequently for 
meetings of the clubs, and it is probable 
that within a year or two the organiza- 
tion will be able to realize, partially at 
least, the ideals on which it has been 
founded. 

W. O. Fenn, ’14 


ATHLETICS. 
Baseball, 


The baseball material was unusually 
good this year, Only three of last year’s 
team were lost through graduation, 
W. B. Young, ’13, the catcher; S. M. 
Felton, 3d, °13, pitcher; and A. H. 
Tomes, 13, third base. This left 10 
““H” men available. They were R. B. 
Frye, ’15, and H. R. Hitchcock, Jr., ’14, 
pitchers; and E. A. Alsop, ’15, R. R. 
Ayres, ’15, S. P. Clark, 714, R. T. Gan- 
nett, 715, R. P. Osborne, ’14, M. B. 
Phillips, °15, H. R. Hardwick, °15, and 
Captain D. J. P. Wingate, ’14, for the 
other positions. 

The effect of this excellent nucleus 
was seen in the results of the first 11 
games, 10 of which were won. The 
single defeat was credited to George- 
town, the score being 7 to 2, but this was 
in some measure offset by Harvard’s 
1 to 0 victory over the same team on the 
preceding day. The 18 to 4 victory over 
Amherst Agricultural College was the 
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largest score recorded. In this game 
Ayres knocked two home runs and Nash 
one, all with bases full. The Bates Game 
was a clean, well-played pitcher’s battle, 
in which Mahan was victorious, only 
25 Bates men facing him in the last 8 
innings. The Virginia game was a closely 
fought 3 to 2 victory for the University. 
Harvard scored her three runs in the 
first inning by four hits, but failed to 
score against the new pitcher Calloway, 
who was put in in the next inning. 

The following figures will indicate 
Harvard’s superiority over her first 11 


opponents: 
Batting 
a.b. f. b.A.  e. percentage 
Harvard 381 76 103 26 .270 
Opponents 332 25 52 39 .156 


The Harvard batting average of .270 
is extraordinarily high, but is even more 
striking when compared to Harvard’s 
average of .219 at this time last year, 
which was then considered unusual. It 
is evident that batting will again be Har- 
vard’s strong point. 

The season’s scores up to going to 
press: 


April 9. H., 7; Colgate, 1. 

11. H., 18; Mass. Agricultural Coll., 4. 

14. H., 5; Bowdoin, 1. 

18. H., 15; West Point, 3 (at West 
Point). 

21. H., 10; Catholic University, 1 (at 
Washington). 

22. H., 10; Annapolis, 5 (at Annapolis). 

23. H., 1; Georgetown, 0 (at Wash- 
ington). 

24. H., 2; Georgetown, 7 (at Wash- 
ington). 

25. H., 2; Bates, 1. 

30. H., 3; Virginia, 2. 

May 2. H., 3; Syracuse, 0. 

7. H., 10; Colby, 2. 

9. H., 16; Amherst, 1. 

14. H., 3; Vermont, 2. 

16. H., 2; Pennsylvania, 12 (at Phila- 
delphia). 

20. H., 2 Holy Cross, 3(at Worcester). 

23. H., 4 Princeton, 1. 

27. H., 2 Dartmouth, 10. 


The line-up was as follows: Nash, 1b.; 
Wingate, s.s.; Clark, 2b.; Ayres, 3b.; 
Gannett, r.f.; Hardwick, 1.f.; Milhol- 
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land, c.f.; Frye, Mahan, Hitchcock, 
p.; Waterman, Osborne, c. 

The Freshman baseball team was 
under the charge of Coach Reeves. A 
game with Brookline High was lost 6 
to 1, but St. Marks was defeated 10 to 1. 
The line-up in the latter game was: Reed, 
s.s.; Abbott, 2b.; Beal, 3b.; Harte, c.; 
Emmons, |.f; Gibb, r.f.; Thomas, c-f.; 
Holly, 1b.; Garrit, Cummings, p. 

The University second baseball team 
defeated Middlesex, at Concord, 4 to 
3, and Tufts, 4 to 1, but lost to Lowell of 
the New England League, 9 to 0. The 
line-up in the Tufts game was as fol- 
lows: Devereaux, c.f.; Coolidge, 1-f; 
Phillips, 3b.; Edgerton, Starbuck, r.f.; 
Starbuck, O’Day, 1b.; Cartmell, s.s.; 
Harvey 2b.; West, c.; Cunningham, p. 


Crack. 


The annual Winter Carnival was held 
on Feb. 18 and 19. The interclass relay 
races were won by 1915. 1917 defeated 
1916 in 5 min., 8 4-5 sec. 1915 defeated 
1914 in 5 min., 9 1-5 sec.,and 1917 in the 
very fast time of 5 min., 8 sec., the last 
Junior having a lead of only one foot at 
the finish. The personnel of the class 
teams was as follows: 


1914. J. I. Abbott, J. R. Abbot, W. A. 
Barron, Jr. (captain), F. H. Blackman, A. R. 
Boynton, T. O. Freeman, A. J. de Gozzaldi, A. 
C. Hawkes, J. R. Hunneman, W. A. Peckam. 

1915. J. B. Camp, F. W. Capper (captain), 
P. G. Courtney, J. L. Foley, M. L. Greeley, 
Jr., H.G. MacLure, R. Mead, M. P. Robinson, 
J. C. Rock, H. W. D. Rudd, J. Smith, E. P. 
Stone, R. Tower. 

1916. F. S. Allen, A. Biddle, W. J. Bing- 
ham (captain), R. G. Carter, W. W. Kent, G. 
Lamont, E. W. Mahan, J. C. Merriam, T. R. 
Pennypacker, W. Rollins, F. W. Wheeler. 

1917. R. E. Ashley, G. H. Crocker, Jr., J. 
W. Feeney, M. C. Hobbs, G. Jones, W. W. 
Kenney, A. O. Phinney, R. W. Stanley, E. A. 
Teschner (captain), N. W. Wilcox. 


The summary of the other events: 


7-lap race. 1, R. D. Campbell, ’17; 2, A. C. 
Hawkes, '14; 3, A. R. Bancroft, '17. Time 2 
min., 11 sec. 


45-yd. high hurdles. 1, T. O. Freeman, '14; 
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2, R. G. Carter, ’16; 3, M. P. Robinson, ’15. 
Time, 6 2-5 sec. 

40-yd. dash (handicap). 1, R. W. Stanley, 
"17; 2, W. Rollins, ’16; 3, J. L. Foley, °15. 
Time, 4 4-5 sec. 

13-lap race. 1, A. R. Bancroft, '17; 2, R. 8. 
Cook, ’17; 3, S. Sewall, ’'16. Time, 4 min., 443 


sec. 

16-lb. shot-put. 1, R. T. P. Storer, '14; 2, W. 
W. Webber, ’17; 3, E. H. Ellison, Jr.,’17. Dis- 
tance, 39 ft., 5 in. 

High jump (handicap). 1, E. C. B. Dan- 
forth, Jr., '15 (3 in.), 5 ft., 93 in.; 2, A. T. 
Bunten, ’14 (3 in.), 5 ft., 83 in.; 3, B. Randall, 
uC. (scratch), 5 ft., 9 in. 

Broad jump. 1, M. L. Greeley, ’15; 2, H. W. 
D. Rudd, ’15; no third prize. Distance, 20 ft., 
3} in. 

Pole vault (handicap). 1, L. G. Richards, 
16 {3in.), 11 ft.; 2,G. G. Haydock, '16 (6 in.), 
10 ft.; 3, M.L Greeley, Jr.,’15 (3 in.), 9ft., 9 in. 

The Armory Athletic Association of 
Rhode Island held a meet at Providence 
on Feb. 21, when the University short- 
distance relay team defeated Technol- 
ogy in 2 min., 42 sec. (352 yds.) R. 
Tower, °15, F. W. Capper, 715, W. J. 
Bingham, ’16, and W. A. Barron, Jr., 
’14, ran in order. The long-distance re- 
lay team, composed of J. R. Abbot, 
14, H. G. MacLure, ’15, E. P. Stone, 
15, and W. J. Bingham, 16, defeated 
Technology in 6 min., 16 1-5 sec. The 
Freshman relay team, composed of W. 
Willcox, Jr., ’17, A. O. Phinney, ’17, M. 
C. Hobbs, *17, and E. A. Teschner, ’17, 
defeated Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
tute in 2 min., 47 2-5 sec., with a margin 
of 1 ft. in spite of the fact that Phinney, 


'’17, fell. In this same meet A. D. Chand- 


ler, Jr., 14, won the high jump; R. W. 
Stanley, ’17, and Loomis, M. I. T., were 
tied for the 50-yd dash; and M. P. Rob- 
inson, °15, took third place in the 50-yd. 
high hurdles. 

The N.E.A.A.A.U. Indoor champion- 
ships were held in Mechanics Building 
on Feb. 27. Harvard won 9 places. 


W. Willcox, Jr., 917, E. P. Stone, ’15, 
and A. Biddle, °16 won Ist, 2d, and 3d 
places respectively in the 440-yd. dash. 
A. J. de Gozzaldi, ’14, took second in the 
600-yd. run; E. A. Teschner, *17, took 

















first in the 300-yd. run and third in the 
Senior 40-yd. dash; R. T. P. Storer, ’14, 
won third in the shot-put; R. W. Stan- 
ley, ’17, took third in the junior 40-yd. 
run; and F. H. Blackman, ’14, finished 
second in the mile run. 

Undoubtedly the most successful fea- 
tures of the winter season were the per- 
formances of the relay teams. The 
390-yd. team, especially, was able to set 
a new world’s record in a race with 
B.A.A. in the Mechanics Building on 
Feb. 28. Two races had been held pre- 
viously with B.A.A. which had gone to 
the University, but were marred by the 
fall of a B.A.A. man. Also in the B.A.A. 
track games the Harvard team had 
broken the world’s record in a race with 
Cornell only to have it rebroken by 
B.A.A. in a race with N.Y.A.C. This 
special race was, therefore, arranged to 
settle the competition between Harvard 
and B.A.A. Harvard led from the start, 
and won with a margin of 10 yards in 
3 min., 3 sec., thus cutting 2 3-5 sec. off 
the former record. The Harvard men 
were R. Tower, 715, F. W. Capper, °15, 
W. J. Bingham, 16, and W. A. Barron, 
Jr., 714. 

The spring season started with 13 
““H”’ men available. In the field events 
there were C. E. Brickley, ’15, and H.R. 
Hardwick, ’15, for the shot-put; J. B. 
Camp, 715, for the high jump and 
pole vault; and H. S. Sturgis, ’15, for 
the hammer-throw. Harvard’s main 
strength lay, however, in her runners, 
where she had 8 ““H” men, i.e., Captain 
W. A. Barron, Jr., 714, F. H. Blackman, 
14, R. St. B. Boyd, 714, F. W. Capper, 
15, B. S. Carter, ’15, H. G. MacLure, 
15, J. C. Rock, ’15, and R. Tower, 715. 
There was also A. L. Jackson, 14, in the 
hurdles. T. W. Koch, ’14, also an “H” 
man, was unable to run. Such a nucleus 
was nothing extraordinary. 

In the Interclass Track meet held 
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April 17, the Juniors were victorious by 
a narrow margin of 23 points over the 
Seniors. The two-mile race between R. 
St. B. Boyd, ’14, and F. H. Blackman, 
’14, was the closest, the former winning 
by inches. 

The winners of the events were as fol- 
lows: J. L. Foley, ’15, in the 100-yd. 
dash, time 10 2-5 sec.; J. L. Foley, ’15, 
in the 220-yd. dash, time 22 3-5 sec.; 
W. A. Barron, Jr., ’14, in the 440-yd. 
dash, time 51 2-5 sec.; E. P. Stone, °15 
in the 880-yd. run, time 2 min., 4 sec.; 
W. W. Kent, ’16, in the one-mile run, 
time 4 min., 44 4-5 sec.; W. H. Meanix, 
uC., in 120-yd. high hurdles, time 16 1-5 
sec.; W. H. Meanix, uC., in 220-yd. 
high hurdles, time 25 sec.; H. S. Sturgis, 
715, in the 16-lb. hammer-throw, dis- 
tance, 126 ft., 4 in.; R. T. P. Storer, ’14, 
in the 16-lb. shot-put, distance 38 ft., 
11} in.; J. B. Camp, °15, and M. L. 
Greeley, ’15, (tied) in pole vault, height, 
11 ft.; J. O. Johnstone, °16, in broad 
jump, distance, 22 ft.; J. O. Johnstone, 
716, in high jump, height, 5 ft., 9 in. 
Score by classes was: 1915, 45 points; 
1914, 423 points; 1916 263 points; 1917, 
8 points. 

In the Pennsylvania Relay Carnival, 
at Philadelphia on April 25, the Uni- 
versity short-distance relay team upheld 
its reputation by winning the one-mile 
championship of America in 3 min., 
22 3-5 sec. 

In the spring handicap games on 
May 1, the performances were as a whole 
rather mediocre. B. Z. Nelson, 715, 
(scratch) won the 100-yd. dash in 10 3-5 
sec.; M. P. Robinson, ’15, the 120-yd. 
high hurdles, in 17 3-5 sec.; A. R. Boyn- 
ton, ’14, (75 yds.) the one-mile run in 
4 min., 43 2-5 sec.; E. P. Stone, 715, 
(10 yds.) the 880-yd. run in 2 min., 8 


sec.; J. C. Rock, ’15, (scratch) the 40-yd. © 


dash in 53 sec.; W. Edgar, 16, the two- 
mile run (200 yds) in 11 min., 2 3-5 sec.; 
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F. S. Allen, ’16, the 220-yd. low hurdles 
in 28 sec.; W. J. Bingham, ’16, (scratch) 
the 220-yd. dash in 23 sec.; H. R. Hard- 
wick, ’15, (scratch) the 16-lb. shot-put 
with 40 ft., 9 in.; H. W. D. Rudd, ’15, 
(8 in.) the broad jump with 21 ft., 7} in.; 
E. C. B. Danforth, 15, (6 in.) the high 
jump with 5 ft., 9 in.; G. G. Haydock, 
’16, (scratch) the pole vault with 10 ft., 
6 in.; and C. E. Schall, ’16, (25 ft.), and 
H. D. Burch, ’14, (5 ft.) the 16-lb. ham- 
mer-throw with 130 ft., 1 in. 

The Freshman track team lost to 
Exeter on May 2, 663 points to 40}. 
The most exciting race was the 440-yd. 
dash, in which W. Willcox, Jr., equaled 
the interscholastic record of 48% sec. 
Five other first places were secured by 
the Freshmen, R. W. Stanley, winning 
the 220-yd. low hurdles and the broad 
jump, E. A. Teschner, the 220-yd. dash, 
R. S. Cook, the one-mile run and M. 
Noble, the high jump. 


Dockep. 

In that it won its sixth consecutive 
championship over Yale, the University 
Hockey team was successful, but the 
loss of the intercollegiate championship 
to Princeton was a disappointment. As 
a matter of fact, the losses by graduation 
last year were too great to be withstood. 
The season was not a success, when 
judged by Harvard’s standards in that 
sport. 

Both the Yale and the Princeton 
series required a third game for settle- 
ment. The first game with Princeton in 
the Arena resulted in Harvard’s only 
victory in that series. The score was 
2 to 1, the winning goal being shot after 
1 hr., 17 min., of play. The second game 
was lost, 4 to 2, in the St. Nicholas rink 
in New York. As in the first, the play 
was fast and clean, although it was 
slowed up somewhat in the second half 
by substitutions. It left Harvard crip- 
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pled, for Phillips had played only part 
of the game because of an injured hand, 
and Willetts was hurt in a collision with 
Baker. The brilliant Baker would not 
be stopped. Princeton won the series 
on the same rink on Feb. 21. The Uni- 
versity team was out-played at nearly 
every point, scoring only 1 goal to 
Princeton’s 4. It was again Baker, 
coupled with Harvard’s poor team work, 
which decided the day. 

The first game with Yale was won 4 
to 3 in the Arena and was closely con- 
tested. The second of the series at New 
Haven was little more than a spirited 
game of shinny. There was no team 
work, and much rough playing and severe 
body checking. The first half started 
with the substitutes playing. The 
regulars sent in before the half ended 
were unable to stem the tide of defeat. 
The final score stood $ to 1 for Yale. 
The last game of the series and of the 
season in the Arena was equally poorly 
plaved, but it was a 4 to 1 victory for 
the home team, and gave Harvard the 
championship over Yale. Harvard 
played safe, but Yale took every scoring 
chance possible. 

The summary of the last Yale game 
follows: 


HARVARD. YALE. 
Smart, r.w. l.w., Burgess 
Hopkins, r.c. l.c., Sweeney 
Phillips, l.c. r.c., W. Heron, Ordway 
Clark, l.w. r.w., MacDonald 
Claflin, ¢.p. c.p., Gore 
Willetts, p. p., M. Herron, W. Heron 


Carnochan, g. g., Schiller 

Score. Harvard 4, Yale 1. Goals: Clark 2, 
Hopkins 1, Phillips 1, Burgess 1. Penalties: 
Hopkins, checking; W. Heron, checking; Hop- 
kins, tripping. Stops: Carnochan 27, Schiller, 
15. 


At the close of the season W. H. Claf- 
lin, Jr., 15, of Boston, was elected cap- 
tain for 1915. He has played on the 
University team for two years, and was 
a member of his Freshman team. 

The following eight men won their 
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letters for the first time: S. Adams, ’14, _ line, 2 to 1; and St. Marks was defeated, 
of West Newton; R. St. B. Boyd, 14 3 to 0, and Rindge, 3 to 1. The vote of 
(manager), of Dedham; G. M. Carno- the Student Council that the hockey 
chan, Jr., ’14, of New York; S. P. Clark, team should be granted their “H” 2d 
14, of Chestnut Hill, Pa.; L. Curtis, insignia was ratified by the Athletic 
2d, 16, of Boston; J. C. Devereux, 14, Committee and the following men were 
of Utica, N.Y.; L. Saltonstall, ’14, of accordingly selected: P. M. Brown, ’15, 
Chestnut Hill; E. M. Wanamaker, ’16, of Brookline; B. A. Edwards, ’14, of 
of Melrose Highlands. W.H. Claflin, Jr., Boston; E. R. Hastings, Jr., ’14, of Mil- 
15, S. T. Hopkins, ’14, H. C. Morgan, ton; D. Moffat, ’16, of New York; T. E. 
14, M. B. Phillips, 15, P. H. Smart, Murphy, °16, of Brookline; D. W. Pat- 
15, and W. P. Willetts, ’14, received terson, ’16, of Boston; H. L. Reycroft, 
their letters last year. 16, of Arlington; W. S. Sagar, ’14, of 
The Freshman hockey team, though Methuen; G. M. Taylor, °15, of New 
much handicapped by lack of ice, York; E. M. Townsend, Jr., 16, of 
played four games during the season, Oyster Bay; L.I.; H. P. Trainer, 16, 
winning them all. Melrose High School of Brookline; and B. B. Williams, °15, 
was defeated 1 to 0; Exeter, 4 to 3; St. of Dedham. 
Paul’s School, 4 to 0; and Yale, 1917, The scrub hockey series was much de- 
8 to 1. In the Yale game the Freshmen layed by lack of ice on the fiver and 
started off with three goals in the first Stadium rinks, and the last games had 
few minutes of play, and had their op- to be played off in the Arena. The series 
ponents at their mercy throughout. was won by the Hard Guys, who de- 
Capt. Morgan, on the defense,and E.O. feated the Puck Pingers 3 to 0 in the 
Baker, on the offense, shared the honors final game. Cups were awarded to mem- 
for the Freshmen, the latter scoring 4 of bers of the winning team. They were: 
the 8 goals. The line-up was: Townsend, T. E. Murphy, ‘16, H. P. Trainer, °16, 
Rice, l.w.; Baker, l.c.; Baldwin, Town- D. P. Rumsey, ’16, E. R. Hastings, Jr., 
send, r.c.; Fisher, Childs, r.w.; Morgan, 14, B. B. Williams, ’15, B. A. Edwards, 
c.p.; Wylde, g. 14, H. R. Hardwick, °15, and W. S. 
The following Freshmen won their Sagar, ’14. 
1917 numerals: E. O. Baker, of Cam- 
bridge; R. Baldwin, of West Newton; Crew. 
E. S. Childs, of Lexington; T. K. Fisher, Crew practice began in the boat- 
of Leominster; J. C. Harris, of Brook- house on Feb. 9, under the direction of 
line; G. H. Kissel, of Morristown, N.J.; Coach Wray, who has signed a contract 
Captain J. E. P. Morgan, of New York for another five years, and Coach Brown. 
City; T. H. Rice, of Brookline; R. D. On March 10, for the first time in the 
Roquemore, of West Newton; G. Town- _ season, three crews were launched on the 
send, of Oyster Bay, L.I., N.Y.; F. M. river from an improvised float. An 
Weld, of Readville; J. I. Wylde, of Bos- abundance of good material, especially 
ton; and manager J. W. Hubbell, of from last year’s Freshman crew, made 
Des Moines, Iowa. the competition for all the seats very 
The University second team played keen and necessitated frequent changes 
five games during the season. Andover in the line-ups. 
was tied 1 to 1; two games were lost, one During the spring vacation the first 
to Arlington, 3 to 2, and one to Brook- and second eights went to Annapolis to 
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row the Navy. The first Navy crew won 
their race‘in the same time that the sec- 
ond University crew won theirs, 6 min. 
and 48 sec. 

The order of the University crews was 
as follows: 

First Crew. Stroke, L. S. Chanler, ’14; 
7, C. E. Schall, ’16; 6, B. Harwood, 715; 
5, E. W. Soucy, 16; 4, D. P. Morgan, 
Jr., "16; 3, Captain Q. Reynolds, ’14; 
2, J. Talcott, ’16; bow, L. Saltonstall, 
"14; cox., H. Gallaher, ’15. 

Second Crew. Stroke, C. C. Lund, ’16; 
7, L. Curtis, Jr., ’14; 6, K. B. G. Par- 
sons, "16; 5, J. W. Middendorf, ’16; 4, 
H. S. Middendorf, ’16; 3, H. H. Meyer, 
"15; 2, F. W. Busk, °16; bow, H. A. 
Murray, ’15; cox., L. M. Sargent, 16. 

The University and Freshmen crews 
which won over Yale last June were the 
guests of the Boston Harvard Club on 
April 29. Robert F. Herrick, ’90, pre- 
sided, and W. C. Baylies, ’84, acted as 
toastmaster. 

Speakers were Hon. W. C. Loring, 
72, P. D. Trafford, ’89, C. B. Wood, ’98, 
Dr. W. E. Ladd, ’02, medical adviser of 
the crew; C. T. Abeles, ’13, captain of 
the winning eight; and Capt. Q. Rey- 
nolds, *14._ Miniature silver oars were 
presented to the members of the crews 
and to Coach Wray. 


Soccer, 

By a very close margin the University 
soccer team secured the intercollegiate 
championship for the second year in 
succession. The final league game was 
won from Princeton on Soldier’s Field, 
2 to 0. In games lost and won this left 
Harvard and University of Pennsylvania 
tied, but Harvard had scored one goal 
more against her opponents than Penn- 
sylvania, and was accordingly awarded 
the championship. 

In Harvyard’s other games, Newton 
Upper Falls was defeated 1 to 0, and 
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Clinton 5 to 1, at Clinton. The other 
league games resulted as follows: Cornell, 
on Soldier’s Field, was defeated 7 to 1; 
Yale was defeated on Soldier’s Field 4 
to 0; on the Southern trip, University of 
Pennsylvania was victorious 2 to 0; and 
Haverford was defeated 2 to 1; then 
Columbia was defeated at New York 
1 to 0. Harvard’s best players were 
Capt. Francke and Nichols, but many 
others deserve mention. The line-up 
was as follows: Nichols, g.; Kingman, 
Storer, r.f.b.; Hudner, 1.f.b.; Grant, 
r.h.b.; Francke, c.h.b.; Fenn, 1.h.b.; 
Smart, r.o.f.; Jennings, r.i.f.; Baker c.f.; 
Carnochan, 1.i.f.; Weld, |.o.f. 

The following were awarded their 
University soccer “H”’’: J. H. Baker, 
°15, of Cambridge; D. F. Fenn, ’15, of 
Cambridge; T. J. Hudner, °15, of Fall 
River; J. C. Jennings, ’15, of Washing- 
ton, D.C.; J. M. Kingman, ’15, of Brook- 
line; P. H. Smart, ’14, of Newton High- 
lands; R. T. P. Storer, ’14, of Boston; 
W. W. Weld, °16, of Chestnut Hill. The 
following, also, played through the sea- 
son, but won their ““H” last year: G. M. 
Carnochan, Jr., 14, of New York; Cap- 
tain H. G. Francke, ’14, of Cambridge; 
F. C. Grant, ’14, of Philadelphia, Pa.; 
B. Nichols, ’15, of Worcester; and F. H. 
Storms, ’14, manager, of Evansville, Ind. 

The men broke training at a dinner 
at the Lombardy Inn, at which J. C. 
Jennings, 15, of Washington, D.C., was 
elected captain. 

The Freshman soccer team played 
three games last fall, losing to Andover, 
3 to 0, to Middlesex, 1 to 0, and to Wor- 
cester Academy, 2 to 0. One game this 
spring was lost to Svea Soccer Club, 
2 to 1. The regular line-up was as fol- 
lows: Capt. Feeney, g.; Darrow, r.f.b.; 
Thurber, 1.f.b.; Means, r.h.b.; Blanch- 
ard, c.h.b.; Bean, I.h.b.; Mantel, Norris, 
r.o.f.; Smiley, r.i.f.; Rogers, c.f.; Bates, 
Li.f.; Bullard, L.o.f. 
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The following Freshmen won their 
soccer numerals: E. E. Bates, of West 
Medford; E. H. Bean, of Melrose; W. S. 
Blanchard, of West Acton; L. E. Bul- 
lard, of Richmond Hill, N.Y.; L. G. 
Darrow, of Cambridge; Captain J. W. 
Feeney, of Andover; Manager P. W. 
Ingraham, of Wellesley Hills; S. J. 
Mantel, of Indianapolis, Ind; P. H. 
Means, of Madison, Me.; R. H. Norris, 
Jr., of Milwaukee, Wis.; L. G. E. Reilly, 
of Memphis, Texas; S. J. Rogers, of 
Cambridge; E. F. Smiley, of Winchester; 
J. P. Thurber, of Milton; and J. R. 
Warren, of Cambridge. 


Spring Football. 

More interest than usual was taken 
in spring football and more energy was 
put into it by Capt. Brickley and Coach 
Haughton. From April 1 to the spring 
vacation, 30 to 40 men were practising 
regularly. Some new plays were tried 
out and two or three scrimmages held. At 
first it was feared that there would be a 
dearth of line material, but some prom- 
ising new men were brought to light. 
The position of tackle seems the most 
difficult to fill because of the loss of 
Capt. Storer, Hitchcock, and Gilman. 
The backfield will be well taken care of 
by old men. 

The new line men who were out, were 
H. L. Sweetser, °17, G. C. Caner, °17, 
G. E. Leighton, °17, J. F. Conway, ’15, 
T. J. Coolidge, 3d, ’15, J. W. Pennock, 
"17, and L. Curtis, ’16. Promising new 
backfield material included G. A. Mc- 
Kinlock, ’16, E. G. Swigert, 15, R. S. C. 
King, °16, and J. A. Doherty, 716. 
Bradlee, Trumbull, Pennock, and Logan 
were also on hand to assist in the 
practice. 


Lacrosse. 


Only five regulars returned to the 
University Lacrosse team this year. 
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They were Capt. P. F. Brundage, ’14, 
F. E. Abbe, 714, P. Eaton, 14, W. E. 
Nightingale, °15, and P. Catton, 715, 
and all but Catton played in the offense 
positions. The result was a noticeable 
weakness on the defense throughout the 
early games of the season. 

The first game with the Boston La- 
crosse Club was lost 6 to 4. On the 
Southern trip during vacation, four 
games were played. The Mt. Washing- 
ton Lacrosse Club was defeated 4 to 3; 
the University of Pennsylvania 8 to 2; 
but Johns Hopkins was victorious 11 to 
8, and the Navy, at Annapolis, 11 to 4. 
The first league game was played on 
Soldier’s Field, on May 2, with Hobart. 
The offense, in this game, showed fast 
team work, and scored 17 goals to 3 of 
their opponents. 

The line-up in the Hobart game was 
Cochran, g.; Little, p.; O'Neill, Story, 
c.p.; Wilson 1d.; Elliott, 2d.; Beal, Har- 
rington, 3d.; Brundage, c.; Nash, 3a.; 
Nightingale, 2a.; Abbe, Wanamaker, 
la.; Fleming, o.h.; Eaton, Catton, i.h. 

The Freshman Lacrosse team won 
from Andover on the same day 8 to 0. 


Shooting. 

Because of inexperience and poor 
facilities for prone shooting, the rifle 
team made a bad record this season, los- 
ing all of its 11 matches except that with 
Purdue. 

The scores were: 


H Opp. 
Norwich 887 906 
U. of California 881 896 
N. Georgia Agr. College 890 912 
Mass. Agr. College 906 954 
Purdue 914 911 
Minnesota .— _— 
Technology 886 917 
West Virginia * ood 
Mass. Agr. College 917 994 
Princeton 913 929 
Iowa State *_— — 


*Harvard | defeated, but scores unan- 
nounced. 


The individual scores in the Prince- 
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ton match were: L. Clark, °16, 184; 
F. W. Capper, 15, 183; Captain S. L. 
French, 183; H. J. Babcock, 716, 182; 
and C. C. Patterson, Jr., 16, 181. 

New officers for 1914-15 are: Capt. 
C. C. Patterson, Jr., °16, of Boston; 
sec. and treas., M. P. Robinson, ’15, of 
Watertown; manager, S. T. Barker, 15, 
of Cambridge. 


Motes. 

The University swimming team, in its 
second year as a recognized sport, was 
not very successful. All four of the reg- 
ularly scheduled meets with Cornell, 
Andover, Amherst, and Brown were 
lost. The following 8 men were awarded 
their swimming insignia: B. M. Fuller- 
ton, 716, of Spokane, Wash. (elected 
captain for next year); J. L. Handy, ’14, 
of Barnstable; W. L. Monro, Jr., ’16, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; A. F. Pickernell, ’14, 
of Englewood, N.J.; J. P. Putnam, Jr., 
716, of Boston; R. L. Small, 716, of 
Braintree; E. B. Starbuck, "14, of Santa 
Barbara, Cal.; and J. Wentworth, ’14, 
of Chicago, Ill.— The Freshmen were 
this year represented by a full team for 
the first time. The following were 
awarded their numerals: N. Chadwick, 
of Boston; B. Darling, of Brookline; 
E. H. Gibb, of Aiea, Oahu, H.I.; K. F. 
Jackson, of Dorchester; H. M. Rand, of 
New York; S. J. Rogers, of Cambridge; 
J. W. D. Seymour, of New York; and 
H. Wentworth, of Chicago, Ill. — On 
the Southern trip of the fencing team, 
Feb. 6-7, Pennsylvania was defeated 
7 to 2 and Annapolis was victorious 6 to 
3. For Harvard, von Nardroff won 3 
bouts, Damon 1 and Putnam 1. On 
Feb. 20, in the Hemenway Gymnasium, 
Bowdoin was overwhelmingly defeated 
9 to 0. The last duel meet was lost to 
Columbia, 7 to 2,in New York, on Feb. 
27. Aylen and von Nardroff won about 
each. — The preliminaries for the Inter- 
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collegiate fencing meet between the 
Northern, Southern and Central Divi- 
sions were held at the Boston Harvard 
Club on March 28. Harvard, competing 
against Yale and Bowdoin, won first 
place in the Northern Division, Bow- 
doin being eliminated. In the finals 
held in Hotel Astor, New York, on April 
10, the Southern Division was repre- 
sented by U.S. Naval Academy and U. 
of Penn., and the Central Division by 
Columbia and Cornell. Columbia made 
a clean sweep, the scores of the different 
teams being: Columbia, won 32, lost 
13; Navy, 30-15; Cornell, 21-24; Penn- 
sylvania, 20-25; Harvard 17-28; Yale, 
16-29. Of Harvard’s 17 victories, von 
Nardroff won 9, Damon 5, and Aylen 8. 
Insignia were awarded for the first time 
to C. T. Vaughan, ’15, of San Antonio, 
Tex.; A. B. D. de Kay, °16, of New 
York; B. S. Nichols, 716, of St. Louis, 
Mo. The regular members of the team 
who had won their numerals before were 
J. A. Aylen, ’15, of Ottawa, Canada; 
S. F. Damon, ’14, of Newton (capt.); 
R. von Nardroff, ’15, of Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
and T. J. Putnam, ’15, of Boston. R. 
von Nardroff won the New England 
amateur foils championship this year. 
S. F. Damon, ’14, and B. S. Nichols, ’16, 
were awarded cups for winning first and 
second places, respectively, in the Uni- 
versity championship matches. — The 
University gymnastic team did not have 
a very successful season as far as the 
scores of the meets went, but it is fair 
to offer Harvard’s poor gymnasium 
facilities as an excuse. On Feb. 24 the 
first meet was lost to Amherst in the 
Hemenway 30} to 233. Capt. M. F. 
Gates, ’15, was the individual star, win- 
ning 3 firsts and 1 second, making a 
total of 18 points. An exhibition meet 
was then held with Andover. The Uni- 
versity met another defeat at Brown by 
the score of 32 to 22. Gates won 1 first 
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and 2 seconds; R. G. McPhail, ’15, won 
asecond; and A. K. Hobby, ’15, P. M. 
Symonds, ’15,and W. Campbell, ’16, won 
each a third. The first dual meet with 
Dartmouth, held at Hanover, was tied 
27 to 27. Gates was again the individ- 
ual star, winning 3 firsts and 1 second. 
In the Intercollegiates at New Haven, 
Harvard finished in seventh place, Capt. 
Gates winning a single fourth place. The 
scores were: New York University, 17; 
Pennsylvania, 15; Princeton, 83; Yale, 
8; Rutgers, 5; Harvard, 3; Amherst, 
13; and Columbia, 0. The season closed 
with a gymnastic exhibition in the 
B.A.A. Gymnasium on April 4. The 
following men took part: H. F. Ballan- 
tine, 715, H. R. Bechtel, ’17, W. Camp- 
bell, ’16, R. L. Dodge, ’17, M. F. 
Gates, °15, A. K. Hobby, 715, R. G. 
McPhail, 15, R. G. Nathan, 716, D. G. 
Nutter, 716, M. H. Reynolds, uC., and 
P. M. Symonds, 715. The team was 
coached during the season by Mr. J. E. 
Wolf, physical director of the Water- 
town High School. This is the first year 


that the team has had the services of a 
professional coach and an improvement 
was noted. — In three meets held be- 
fore the spring vacation the University 
wrestling team lost to Technology, 6 
to 1; to Boston Y.M.C.U., 7 to 1; but 
defeated Brown 5 to 1. In the Brown 
meet, bouts were won by W. R. Tyler, 
14, captain, J. S. Zinsser, 15, manager, 
W. E. Griffiths, 14, C. C. Loomis, ’15, 
and J. N. Brennan, 15. The University 
wrestling championships held in the 
Hemenway Gymnasium, in the final 
bouts, resulted as follows: 125-lb., P. M. 
Murdough, ’17, beat E. C. Davisdon, 
17, by decision; 135-lb., J. A. Emery, 
17, beat R. H. Stiles, 16, by fall; 145-lb. 
W. E. Griffiths, Jr., °14, beat M. L. 
Hodgson, °16, by decision; 158-lb., 
W. R. Tyler, ’14, beat K. E. Pote, ’16, 
by fall; 175-lb., J. N. Brennan, 15, beat 
G. K. Noble, ’17, by decision; heavy- 
weight, L. Withington, 3L., vs. P. With- 
ington, 4M., no decision in 15 min. 


W. O. Fenn, 14. 





THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


ASSOCIATED HARVARD CLUBS. 

The 18th annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs will be held in 
Chicago on Friday, June 5, and Satur- 
day, June 6. 

The headquarters will be at the 
Blackstone Hotel, where rooms have 
been reserved for all guests. 

The program will be as follows: 
Friday: 

8-9.30 a.m. Special and regular trains 
arriving from various directions. 

8-10 a.m. Formal registration at 
headquarters. Informal breakfasting. 


10 a.m. Business meeting at The 
Blackstone. ; 

12.45-1.45 p.m. Luncheon and refresh- 
ments at The Blackstone. 

12.45-1.45 p.m. Meeting of Council. 

2p.M. Meeting continued. Discussion 
of reports; impromptu speeches and 
election of officers. 

5.30 p.m. By motors from The Black- 
stone through Chicago Parkway System 
to the South Shore Country Club. 

7 p.m. Informal dinner for 1000. 
Classical music. Vaudeville Olympic; 
ten-minute sketches; teams entered by 
various Harvard Clubs. Moving pic- 
tures. Presentation of prizes. Music. 
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11 p.m. Special trains to the city. 
Saturday: 

9 a.m. March, with band, from Black- 
stone Hotel to the Aurora, Elgin & 
Chicago Station, 314 S. Fifth Ave., tak- 
ing special trains to Chicago Golf Club 
at Wheaton. 

10 a.m. Arrive at Chicago Golf Club, 
generally acknowledged to be one of the 
greatest golf courses in the world. Golf, 
tennis, baseball, and other outdoor 
sports. 

1 p.m. Luncheon at the Club House 
and on the lawn. 

4.30 p.m. Leave Club House for Chi- 
cago on special trains. 

6.30 p.m. Assembling for dinner. 

7 p.m. Dinner actually begins at the 
Auditorium Hotel. 

8.30 p.m. — sharp. Speeches: By the 
President of the University, distin- 
guished graduates, and holders of 
honorary degrees. 

10.30 p.m. Incidental exercises. 

The following committees have the 
meeting in charge: General Committee: 
M. D. Follansbee, ’92, chairman, 137 
S. La Salle St.; Laird Bell, ’04, sec., 35 
N. Dearborn St.; W. C. Boyden, ’86; 
L. C. Brosseau, ’09; F. W. Burlingham, 
91; G. A. Carpenter, 88; R. J. Cary, 
90; F. A. Delano, ’85; Morrill Dunn, 
93; Arthur Dyrenforth, 96; Herman 
Page, ’88; L. C. Seaverns, ’10; R. D. 
Stephens, ’96; Russell Tyson, ’90. G. S. 
Jackson, 05, has resigned from the com- 
mittee on account of going to Europe. 

The chairmen of the sub-committees 
are as follows: 

Friday Evening Entertainment: Kay 
Wood, ’92. 

Finance Committee: A. A. Sprague, II, 
98. 

Publicity Commitiee: Kellogg Fair- 
bank, ’90, chairman; E. T. Gundlach, 
’98, vice-chairman. 

Railway, Hotel and Automobiles: G. H. 
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Ingalls, ’93, chairman, C. G. Osborne, 
’07, vice-chairman. 

Saturday Entertainment: W. P. Hunt, 
81. 

Saturday Evening Banquet: W. C. 
Boyden, ’85. 

The following Chicago men have 
spoken at various dinners in regard to 
the meeting: Kay Wood, 92, at Kansas 
City, Feb. 5; M. D. Follansbee, ’92, at 
the Minnesota dinner, Feb. 19; Blewett 
Lee, at the St. Louis dinner, Feb. 21; 
Laird Bell, ’04, at the Madison dinner, 
Feb. 28. 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 


The annual dinner of the Club was 
held at the Buffalo Club on Feb. 16. The 
following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: Pres., J. L. O’Brien, 96; 
vice-pres., Evan Hollister, ’97; sec., H. 
H. Heath, ’11; treas., L. F. Gilbert, ’06. 

J. L. O’Brien was toastmaster, and 
before introducing the speakers, paid a 
tribute to Dr. Roswell Park, whose sud- 
den death on Feb. 15 was a heavy loss to 
Buffalo. “In granting him an honorary 
degree,” said Mr. O’Brien, “Harvard 
conferred an honor upon all Harvard 
men.” 

For those to whom “Yale in China” 
has had a long-familiar sound, the mes- 
sage brought by Dr. M. R. Edwards, m 
’08, of Harvard’s Medical School and 
Hospital in Shanghai was of interest. 
By bringing “‘western medicine” (the 
Chinese synonym for “modern medi- 
cine”) to China, Harvard men are play- 
ing an important part in replacing super- 
stition with truth in China today. Dr. 
Edwards told of the recognition of the 
Harvard School by the Chinese Red 
Cross Society, and emphasized the abso- 
lute need of a friendly spirit between 
Americans and Chinese. 

Dr. P. J. Eaton, president of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs, invited the 
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Buffalo organization to the next meeting 
of the Associated Clubs in Chicago, June 
5-6, and to the 1915 meeting in San 
Francisco. The fact was brought out 
strongly by Dr. Eaton that Harvard is 
increasingly a college for western men, 
for which patriotic alumni in western 
Harvard Clubs are largely responsible. 

The last speaker was P. D. Haughton, 
who, with his stereopticon views of the 
1913 Yale game, and clear-cut explana- 
tion of certain features, brought home 
his point that last season’s team was the 
best Harvard has ever put in the field. 

This meeting of the Club was attended 
by 65 enthusiastic members. Harvard 
songs and cheers, a multitude of crimson 
balloons, and an orchestra, kept the 
diners well aware of the nature of their 
gathering. 

Horton H. Heath, ’11, Sec. 


CLASS SECRETARIES. 

The 14th annual meeting and dinner 
of the Association were held at the 
Harvard Club, Boston, on April 9. Thirty 
secretaries were present. The guests 
were P. A. Rollins, secretary of the Class 
of ’89, Princeton; W. R. Thayer, ’81; 
P. D. Trafford, ’89, Chief Marshal on 
Commencement Day; Roger Pierce, ’04; 
and Leverett Saltonstall, secretary of 
1914. At the business meeting Charles 
Warren, ’89, became chairman for the 
next year; A. J. Garceau, ’91, was re- 
elected secretary and B. Wendell, Jr., 
02, was reélected a member of the 
executive committee. Dr. J. C. White, 
’53, representing the senior class present, 
was welcomed, and in return expressed 
his pleasure. Mr. Rollins, of Princeton, 
made a stirring speech on the secretaries’ 
duties at his College, and was welcomed 
with applause and keen appreciation. 

Mr. Trafford, also an interesting 
talker, confined his remarks to his duties 
on Commencement Day. Mr. Thayer 
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spoke of the Board of Overseers. Mr. 
E. H. Abbot, ’55, said a few words about 
the Graduates’ Magazine and the oppor- 
tunities of Class Secretaries. Mr. Pierce 
spoke about the Alumni Association, 
Class Reports and the College, and Mr. 
Warren made a plea to have Class cele- 
brations centered more in Cambridge. 
Mr. Garrison suggested that secretaries 
having celebrations this Commencement 
might reasonably have on hand appli- 
cation blanks for membership to the 
Boston Harvard Club: and it was the 
desire of the meeting that the Board of 
Governors of the Harvard Clubs should 
be asked to extend the privileges of the 
Club to visiting graduates in such a 
manner and with such restrictions as are 
consistent with the by-laws and the pol- 
icy of the Club. 

A proposition to standardize paper for 
Class reports with a suitable water-mark 
was laid on the table, but if any one is 
interested, he may confer with Asaph 
Churchill, ’88, 522 John Hancock Bldg., 
Boston. It was the opinion that secre- 
taries in sending notices to their classes 
should mention the Associated Harvard 
Club meeting in Chicago. Secretaries 
were informed of the action of several 
classes which held monthly informal 
dinners at the Harvard Club. The date 
of the annual meeting was changed to 
the last Thursday in April. 

A. J. Garceau, ’91, Sec. 


LOUISIANA. 

The annual meeting was held on Jan. 
10. The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: Carleton Hunt, ’56, 
pres.; E. C. Palmer, ’87, and M. A. 
Aldrich, °95, vice-presidents; R. B. 
Montgomery, ’90, sec.-treas. 

The usual committees, covering 
-cholarship, athletic trophy for second- 
ary schools, committee on _ public 
schools, ete., were continued, and the 
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members appointed by the Presi- 
dent. 

Arrangements were made for the 
annual dinner, which usually takes place 
in the spring, and also for a joint smoker 
of all university clubs in the city. 

R. B. Montgomery, ’90, Sec. 


MADISON, WIS. 


Our list of members this year includes 
about 40 names. Our chief officers for the 
year have been A. S. Flint, ’75, pres., 

-and Norman Foerster, ’10, sec. and treas. 

Our annual dinner, held Feb. 28, was 
attended by 30 members; the chief 
speakers were Professors Clifford H. 
Moore, ’89, and G. E. Woodberry, ’77. 
Several walking excursions have been 
held during the year, with a chicken 
dinner as the goal. 

C. A. Herrick, ’10, is now instructor in 
English here; Charles Goggio, ’10, is 
instructor in romance languages; James 
W. Mavor, p’13, is instructor in zodlogy, 
and Karl Young, p ’07, formerly asso- 
ciate professor of English, is now full 
professor. 

Norman Foerster, ’10, Sec. 


MICHIGAN. 

The annual banquet was held at the 
University Club on April 4, with Dr. 
P. J. Eaton, ’83, president of the Associ- 
ated Harvard Clubs, as the principal 
speaker, and R. D. Stephens, ’96, and 
M. D. Follansbee, ’92, of Chicago, as 
additional speakers. Prof. A. L. Cross, 
95, was toastmaster. There were about 
30 members present. 

J. R. Bishop, ’82, was elected pres., 
F. M. Alger, ’99, vice-pres., and E. S. 
Bennett, ’00, sec. and treas. 

The activity of the Club is in having a 
luncheon once a month, and a smoker 
from time to time. Outside of this, the 
principal feature is to have a Field Day 
with the Yale Club, which will take 
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place some time in June. Last year over 
85 men were there, the Harvard Club 
having the majority. This year a much 
larger attendance is expected. 

E. S. Bennett, ’00, Sec. 


MINNESOTA. 


The annual dinner of the Club was 
held in the University Club in St. Paul, 
on Feb. 19. There were 84 Harvard men 
present, including the guests, Messrs. 
M. D. Follansbee and K. Wood, of Chi- 
cago, Prof. C. H. Moore, of Cambridge, 
and Mr. P. D. Haughton, of Boston. 

F. J. Ottis, president of the Harvard 
Club of Minnesota, presided at the din- 
ner and introduced the following speak- 
ers; Prof. C. H. Moore, ’89, M. D. 
Follansbee, 92, and P. D. Haughton, 
’99, the latter giving his illustrated talk 
on football. 

The dinner was one of the best at- 
tended and most enthusiastic that the 
Harvard Club of Minnesota has ever 
had. There were more men from outside 
of the Twin Cities than have ever before 
attended an annual dinner. 

Seven men signified their intention of 
going to the Chicago annual dinner to be 
held on Feb. 21. 

Philip Little, Jr., 09, Sec. 


NEWBURYPORT. 

On Feb. 21 the Harvard Club of New- 
buryport held its regular mid-winter 
dinner.’ Prof. C. N. Greenough, ’98, was 
the guest of the evening, and spoke on 
the Freshmen dormitories, after which 
considerable discussion took place. 

A proposition was launched to incor- 
porate into a book a list of all men who 
have attended Harvard University from 
“Old Newbury,” with biographical 
sketches of some of the more prominent 
ones. 

The following members were present: 


J. T. Connolly, | ’98, L. P. Dodge, ’08, 
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Ernest Foss, 99, Laurence Hayward, 
’01, W. L. Hoopes, ’91, B. J. Legate, ’77, 
E. H. Little, 01, L. M. Little, ’10, E. H. 
Noyes, m ’80, Hugo Parton, ’01, E. L. 
Pearson, 02, H. W. Pritchard, ’04, J. W. 
Thurlow, 714, P. C. Ware, ’09. 

On Feb. 28 Lothrop Withington 
brought the football pictures to New- 
buryport and showed them to members 
of the Club and guests, and also to the 
boys of the upper classes in surrounding 
preparatory schools. 

Leon M. Little, 10, Sec. 


NEW ENGLAND FEDERATION. 


The only activity that has taken place 
since the convention held at Exeter in 
December was a meeting of the Council 
on March 21 at the Harvard Club of 
Boston. President Lowell, Dean Briggs, 
Dean Hurlburt, and representatives of 
the majority of the Harvard Clubs were 
present. Reports from the various com- 
mittees, chiefly of progress, were read. 
It was decided to investigate the question 
of having an Alumni Day at Harvard 
similar to that recently held at Yale, and 
a committee of three, of which B. H. 
Hayes, ’98, is the chairman, was ap- 
pointed to investigate the matter and 
communicate with the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs, the College authorities, and 
the Alumni Association and report back 
to the Council at its next meeting. The 
fall convention of the Federation is to 
be held in Fall River this year, and a 
committee was appointed to make the 
arrangements, of which Charles D. 
Davol, of Fall River, is to be chairman. 
There will probably not be another 
meeting of the Council before the early 
fall. 

Hermann F. Clarke, ’05, Sec. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The executive committee of the 
Harvard Club of New Jersey met on 


March 12 and discussed the subject of 
its annual dinner. The members present 
included P. D. Trafford, J. Reynolds, 
G. Newell, Prof. F. W. Smith, Prof. C. 
C. Wilson, A. R. Wendell and Cameron 
Blaikie. The committee is most desirous 
that this shall be the best dinner thus 
far, and hope to have some distinguished 
speakers as well as a number of the Har- 
vard University Glee Club present. 

The Downtown Club, Jersey City, 
was chosen for the dinner, because it is 
accessible to all the railroads, Erie, 
Pennsylvania, Central R.R. of N.J., 
Lehigh Valley, Lackawanna and the 
Hudson and Manhattan Tunnels from 
New York. 

Headmaster F. C. Woodman, of the 
Morristown School, kindly invited the 
Harvard Club of New Jersey to hold its 
annual spring outing at the Morristown 
School on Decoration Day, May 30, 
1914, members being privileged to bring 
friends. The committee unanimously 
voted to accept the cordial invitation, 
and also to have a graduate baseball 
nine play the school team. 

Mr. Woodman and his associates, 
Messrs. Browne, Butler, and Holden, 
are doing splendid work for Harvard and 
have an ideal school in every way. 

The Club has sent notices to every 
high school in the State notifying them 
that it will give its annual scholarship 
to the boy passing the best entrance 
examination for Harvard from New 
Jersey. 

The Club held its 11th annual dinner 
at the Downtown Club, 75 Montgomery 
St., Jersey City, N.J., on April 18. 

The following ladies received: Mrs. 
Charles W. Eliot, Mrs. J. L. Penny- 
packer, Mrs. Cameron Blaikie, Mrs. A. 
R. Wendell, Miss Wight, and Mrs. J. T. 
Tubby. 

Mr. Francis Rogers, Chorister of the 
Harvard Club of New York, sang many 
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of Harvard’s most popular songs, which 
were heartily received. 

The Club’s glee club, composed of 
Messrs. F. Rogers, John Reynolds, 
Kenneth Reynolds, H. S. Colton, G. 
Newell, C. G. Shaffer, and Quentin 
Reynolds, enlivened the dinner between 
the speeches by singing most of Har- 
vard’s popular songs. 

Pres. W. G. Peckham, ’67 acted as 
toastmaster, making a most original 
and entertaining host. 

Pres. C. W. Eliot spoke on the topic 
“Harvard for All.” John L. Penny- 
packer, ’80, read some most entertaining 
verses, including ‘“‘We are Seven” (see 
“Varia”’). E. J. Wendell, ’82, spoke on 
Harvard’s superiority, and emphasized 
the fact that Harvard stood first in all 
the great events of the day. Witter 
Bynner, ’02, read some of the selections 
from his poems which were very interest- 
ing. R. S. Foss, ’03, spoke on “Ten Min- 
utes Back in Cambridge,”’ by imperson- 
ating many of Harvard's best-known pro- 
fessors. He kept every one in ecstasies 
of laughter, and was cheered to the echo. 

Capt. Quentin Reynolds, of the crew, 
gave a most interesting talk on the 
bright outlook for winning all the races 
this spring. 

The following officers were elected for 
1914-15: Pres., P. D. Trafford, ’89, 
Short Hills, N.J.; sec. and treas., A. R. 
Wendell, ’96, Rahway, N.J.; chorister, 
C. G. Shaffer, ’°93, Newark, N.J.; exec. 
comm., W. G. Peckham, ’67, Westfield, 
N.J.; C. G. Kidder, ’72, Orange, N.J.; 
F. J. Swayze, "79, Newark, N.J.; F. C. 
Woodman, ’88, Morristown, N.J.; E. D. 
Mulford, ’97, Elizabeth, N.J.; Gerrish 
Newell, °98, Arlington, N.J.; H. D. 
Bushnell, 98, Montclair, N.J.; Cameron 
Blaikie, 99, Englewood, N.J.; R. A. 
Foss. 03, Wyoming, N.J.; W. T. Bost- 
wick, ’07, Upper Montclair, N.J. 

Cameron Blaikie, ’99, Sec. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 

On March 1, Ralph W. Williams, ’09. 
became director of the Club, which has 
thus returned to the system of a member 
superintendent. Mr. Williams is acting 
not only as superintendent, but also in a 
general way covering Harvard activities 
in New York. Since his graduation, and 
until his present appointment, he has 
been secretary of the bureau of student 
aid of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology in Pittsburg. 

An appointments committee has been 
established at the Club to obtain posi- 
tions for Harvard men in New York 
City. It will act in concert with the 
appointments office in Boston, and with 
the secretary for student employment 
in Cambridge. It is hoped that all Har- 
vard men having vacancies in their 
offices will give this committee an oppor- 
tunity to fill them. The work will be in 
charge of R. W. Williams, ’09, secretary 
of the committee. The chairman of the 
committee is L. P. Marvin, ’98. The 
members of the committee represent the 
different professions and businesses, and 
will be used chiefly in an advisory capac- 
ity to assist the secretary of the commit- 
tee in their particular lines. 

The destruction of the old buildings 
on the new property on 45th St. com- 
menced on May 1, and it is hoped that the 
upward construction to the addition to 
the Club House wilt commence shortly. 
This addition will cover a space of 60 
feet on 45th St., and of 25 feet on 44th 
St., giving a total frontage of the Club 
of 75 feet on 44th St. and 110 feet on 45th 
St. The new addition will include on the 
first floor a new office, coat-room and 
bar in the front, and a large dining-room 
two stories in height on 45th St. 
On the 44th St. side of the second floor 
addition there will be reading and writ- 
ing-rooms. On the third floor there will 
be a large-billiard-room, and three pri- 
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vate dining-rooms which can be thrown 
into one large assembly-room. The 
fourth and fifth floors will be devoted to 
additional bedrooms, 34 in number, giv- 
ing a total of 54 bedrooms. It is planned 
eventually to add three squash courts, 
a dressing-room and solarium, and possi- 
bly a swimming pool on the roof of the 
new building, but these improvements 
will probably not be made at the present 
time for reasons of economy. 

On March 14 Prof. Ernst von Dob- 
schiitz, German Exchange Professor at 
Harvard during the current year, gave 
an interesting address on ‘‘ Universities 
in Germany and in America.” Prior to 
his lecture he was the guest of the officers 
and other members of the Club at dinner. 

On April 18 the Harvard Musical 
Clubs gave their annual concert in 
Harvard Hall. 

On April 20, 21, and 22, the Hasty 
Pudding Club gave their play in New 
York, and on the 2Ist a graduate com- 
mittee gave a supper to the undergradu- 
ate members of the cast and other mem- 
bers in New York. 

On May 8 a reception was tendered to 
Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Wetmore. Mr. 
Wetmore, ’60 (LL.D., 1913), was presi- 
dent of the Harvard Club from 1885 to 
1888 and from 1899 to 1901. Ladies 
were admitted. The guests were received 
by President and Mrs. Hodges with Mr. 
and Mrs. Wetmore. 

The annual meeting of the Club was 
held on May 16. The following ticket 
proposed by the nominating commit- 
tee was elected: Pres. A. G. Hodges, ’74; 
vice-pres., F. R. Appleton, ’75; sec., L. P. 
Marvin, ’98; treas., J. W. Prentiss, ’98. 

Members of the board of managers 
to serve until May, 1917: C. D. Dickey, 
°82, Franklin Remington, ’87, Nicholas 
Biddle, ’00, Crawford Blagden, 02, 
E. G. Chadwick, 04, 

Members of the committee on ad- 
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missions to serve until May, 1917: T. 
W. Slocum, ’90, F. R. Outerbridge, ’96, 
B. S. Prentice, ’05, F. S. von Stade, ’07, 
R. W. Morgan, '10, Richard Whitney, 
"11, Paul Cushman, ’13. 

Langdon P. Marvin, ’98, Sec. 


PENNSYLVANIA, WESTERN. 


An informal dinner was held by the 
Club at the University Club, on Feb. 20. 
There were present 35 members, includ- 
ing Dean W. C. Sabine, of the Graduate 
School of Applied Science, who was 
guest of honor and explained particu- 
larly the new plan of codperation be- 
tween Harvard University and the Mass. 
Institute of Technology. 

The Secretary read the following reso- 
lutions previously transmitted from the 
Alumni Association of the Institute: 


WHEREAS, on January 9, 1914, the Corpo- 
ration of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and the Board of Overseers of Harvard 
University entered into an agreement under 
which the two Institutions are to codperate in 
the conduct of Courses in Mechanical, Elec- 
trical, Civil and Sanitary Engineering, and 
Mining Engineering and Metallurgy; and 

WuweEreas, we believe that this codperation 
will result in mutual benefit to both Institu- 
tions and will enable them to render more 
efficient service to the community; be it 

Resolved, that we, the Pittsburgh Associa- 
tion of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology express our enthusiastic commendation 
of this agreement; and be it further 

Resolved, that we extend to President 
Richard C. Maclaurin and President A. 
Lawrence Lowell our hearty congratulations 
upon their having made so notable a contribu- 
tion to the progress of technical education in 
the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, that the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion be instructed to transmit copies of these 
resolutions to President Maclaurin, President 
Lowell, the President of the Alumni Association 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and the Harvard Club of Western Pennsyl- 
vania. 


The following preamble and resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted: 


Waereas, the President of this organiza- 
tion has received from the Pittsburgh Associ- 
ation of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology a copy of the resolutions, recently 
adopted by it, indicating its enthusiastic com- 
mendation of the agreement recently con- 
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cluded between the Institute and Harvard 
University; 

Now, therefore, be tt Resolved, that the Har- 
vard Club of Western Pennsylvania express 
to the Pittsburgh Association of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology its hearty 
appreciation of the cordial spirit evidenced in 
the Resolutions; and 

Be it further Resolved that this organization 
record its belief that the present agreement 
between the two institutions will afford great 
and lasting benefit to the cause of scientific 
education in this country; and 

Be it further Resolved that copies of these 
resolutions be transmitted by our President 
to the Pittsburgh Association of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, to President 
Maclaurin and to President Lowell. 

Besides our guest, Dean Sabine, there 
were present the following: D. E. 
Mitchell, 97, C. J. Duggan, ’13, E. B. 
Lee, 99, W. L. Monro, ’89, W. G. Mort- 
land, ’00, W. H. R. Hilliard, ’84, Ward 
Bonsall, *98, R. E. Brenneman, ’99, 
Lawrence Barr, 92, W. C. Holmes, ’06, 
G. C. Kimball, ’00, H. V. Bail, 713, C. 
E. E. Childers (Hon.), Carl Van der 
Voort, L.S. ’02, Ralph Kelly, ’09, Tiles- 
ton Chickering, ’02, S. J. Watts, ’05, H. 
S. Hoyt, ’11, E. K. Davis, ’03, P. J. 
Alexander, ’03, W. E. Allen, 712, J. K. 
Fitzpatrick, ’03, H. F. Baker, ’01, Alvin 
A. Morris, 92, H. C. Porter, 03, F. F. 
McIntosh, ’03, H. D. Parkin, ’04, T. C. 
Jenkins, ’92, H. P. Hoffstott, ’10, G. N. 
Thompson, ’13, L. F. Snow, ’89, P. J. 
Eaton, ’83. 

On March 21, at the University Club, 
Pittsburgh, the Club held an informal 
dinner. There were 23 members present. 
After the dinner E. B. Lee, ’99, whose 
plans had been recently accepted for the 
new municipal building of Pittsburgh, 
— a $3,000,000 enterprise, — gave us a 
talk, with stereopticon views, on the 
architecture and plans of this building. 
In addition, Allan Davis, ’07, enter- 
tained us by reading from certain of the 
contemporary authors. 

The Club held its annual dinner at the 
University Club in Pittsburgh on May 1. 
The special guests were B. S. Hurlbut, 
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’87, Dean of Harvard College, M. D. 
Follansbee, ’92, of Chicago, T. W. 
Lamont, ’92, of New York, and A. I. 
DuPont, ’92, of Wilmington, Del. 

The 92 men, seven of the members of 
that class being present, including the 
guests, took advantage of the occasion 
to have a little reunion. H. F. Hollis, 
U.S. Senator from New Hampshire, and 
H. McK. Landon, a former president of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs, had been 
expected, but found it impossible to 
come. 

In the forenoon Dean Hurlbut, in 
charge of the scholarship committee, 
visited two of the principal preparatory 
schools, at each of which he delivered 
a very entertaining and instructive 
address. The Club has found that such 
visits are welcomed, not only by the 
students, but by the principals. The 
afternoon was taken up by an informal 
luncheon and automobile ride for the 
guests. 

The speeches at the dinner were felici- 
tous and inspiring. A. A. Morris, ’92, 
President of the Club, presided. Dean 
Hurlbut talked about life in College, and 
afterwards, with a deal of wit and with 
so much of helpfulness to the alumni 
who desire to serve the University, that 
he endeared himself to the hearts of the 
“grads” of all ages. Dr. P. J. Eaton, 
‘83, President of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs, told of his enjoyable visits during 
the past years and brought back to his 
home Club pleasing messages of good 
cheer. 

T. W. Lamont, of the Board of Over- 
seers, spoke entertainingly and wittily 
of some of the things that have come 
under his observation as an Overseer, 
referring appropriately to the founding 
of a professorship in the School of Busi- 
ness Administration by a former resi- 
dent of Pittsburgh. His delightful talk, 
and the fact that he and these other 
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guests should put aside business and 
come from a distance to manifest in this 
way their loyalty to the cause of Har- 
vard, have proved an effective inspira- 
tion to all, and particularly to the 
younger members of the Club. 

Likewise inspiring, joy-giving, and 
mirth-provoking was the speech of M. 
D. Follansbee, who so moved and 
wrought upon his hearers that, irrespec- 
tive of family ties or purse-strings, they 
all promised to go to Chicago for the 
annual meeting of the Associated Clubs 
on June 5 and 6, and even began to 
formulate plans for systematic saving so 
that they could go on the “Harvard 
boat” from New York to San Francisco 
in 1915. 

Although not the largest in attend- 
ance, this dinner has been one of the 
most enjoyable and successful in the 
annals of the Club. Including the guests 
above named, fifty men were present, 
viz.: George Pearson, ’70; P. J. Eaton, 
83; W. H. R. Hilliard, ’84; Lawrence 
Litchfield, °85; W. W. Winslow, ’85; 
W. H. Black, ’87; W. L. Monro, ’89; 
F. W. Longfellow, ’91; Lawrence Barr, 
92; G. W. Nicola, ’92; T. C. Jenkins, 
*92; A. A. Morris, ’92; C. E. E. Childers, 
Hon.; D. F. Black, ’94; D. E. Mitchell, 
’97; E. E. Jenkins, 97; E. B. Lee, ’99; 
G. N. Monro, Jr., 1 99; G. C. Kimball, 
00; G. J. Wright, ’00; J. E. MacCloskey, 
Jr., 00; H. G. Schleiter, 00; C. K. Rob- 
inson, / 701; E. K. Davis, ’03; P. J. 
Alexander, /’03; H. D. Parkin, ’04; S. K. 
Fenollosa, 05; A. M. Scully, ’05; S. J. 
Watts, 05; J. L. Bergstresser, ’05; A. P. 
L. Turner, 705; W. C. Holmes, ’06; 
Fielder Clark, ’06; D. H. Boyd, m ’06; 
G. J. McKee, m ’06; C. J. Mundo, ’07; 
H. P. Hoffstot, 09; A. J. Neal, ’11; 
Clifton Taylor, ’11; J. K. Fitspatrick, 
"11; L. C. Torrey, ’12; E. T. Davis, ’12; 
W. E. Allen, ’12; C. J. Duggan, 713; H. 
V: Bail, ’13; H. R. Hilliard, ’14. 
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SAN FRANCISCO. 

At the regular quarterly meeting on 
Jan. 24, new officers for the ensuing year 
were elected as follows: Pres., H. H. 
Sherwood, 82; Ist vice-pres., Philip 
Bancroft, 03; 2d vice-pres., P. K. 
Brown, ’90; treas., J. S. Severance, ’63; 
sec., J. H. Browne, ’03. 

On Feb. 10, the Club gave a luncheon 
to Prof. W. M. Davis, s 69, who made a 
brief visit in San Francisco on his way 
to the South Seas. On Feb. 19 a dinner 
was given in honor of Prof. F. G. Pea- 
body, ’69, and Roger Pierce, 04, general 
secretary of the Harvard Alumni Asso- 
ciation. On March 28, Prof. G. H. 
Palmer, ’64, was tendered a luncheon 
just before his return East. 

All of the affairs were well attended, 
and the Harvard men generally in Cali- 
fornia seem to be more interested than 
ever in the doings of the Club, as shown 
by the number of men who have recently 
joined. 

The Club is already at work making 
preparations for the entertainment of 
the Associated Clubs here in 1915, and 
looking to that end, Wm. Thomas, chair- 
man of the 1915 entertainment commit- 
tee and the writer are going to attend 
the annual meeting of the Associated 
Clubs in Chicago on June 5 and 6. 

J. H. Browne, ’03, Sec. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from in- 
formation furnished by the Class Secretaries, 
and by the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and 
Associations, and from other reliable sources. 
The value of this department might be greatly 
enhanced if Harvard men everywhere would 
contribute to it. Responsibility for errors 
should rest with the Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to 
assign recent Harvard men to their proper 
Class, since many who call themselves class- 
mates take their degrees in different years. It 
sometimes happens, therefore, that, in the 
news furnished by the Secretaries, the Class 
rating of the Quinquennial Catalogue is not 
strictly followed. 
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*,* Much additional personal news will be 
found in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in 
the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and 
in the University Notes. 


1855. 
E. H. Assot, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

The family of R. T. Paine has printed 
a volume of family ancestry, which, 
among a great deal of other interesting 
matter, has a long autobiography of our 
classmate. Very courteously, a copy of 
this volume has been sent to every mem- 
ber of the Class, so that no attempt is 
made to give the substance of this auto- 
biography. It is an interesting story of 
rare, public service, rendered without 
the obligation of public office, but under 
high sense of religious and charitable 
duty. 

1858. 
Fisner Ames, Sec., 
Tremont Bldg., Boston. 

Louis Cabot died at Aiken, N.C., on 
Feb. 9, 1914. He was born in Breokline, 
Mass., July 1, 1837, the son of Samuel 
and Eliza (Perkins) Cabot. After grad- 
uating from Harvard, he studied archi- 
tecture. Dec. 26, 1861, he was commis- 
sioned 2d lieutenant in the First Massa- 
chusetts Cavalry; he was successively 
first lieutenant and captain of the 
Second Mass. Cavalry; and major in 
the Fourth Mass. Cavalry, Jan. 25, 
1864. He saw much active service in 
Virginia. Resigned, Jan. 17, 1865. He 
married April 22, 1869, Amy, daughter 
of Augustus Hemenway, of Boston. 


1859. 

Pror. C. J. Wurrte, Sec., 

5 Prescott Hall, Cambridge. 
Charles Santiago Sanders Peirce died 
in Milford, Pa., April 19, 1914 (“San- 
tiago’”’ does not appear in the annual 
catalogues, 1855-59, or in Quinquennial 
Catalogues prior to 1910). He was born 
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in Cambridge, Sept. 10, 1839, son of 
Prof. Benjamin (class of 1829) and Sarah 
Hunt (Mills) Peirce. He was fitted for 
college at the Cambridge High School, 
and at E. S. Dixwell’s School in Boston. 
He took his A.M. degree in 1862. After 
graduation, he spent a year in the U.S. 
Coast Survey, and then entered the 
Lawrence Scientific School, where he 
took the degree of S.B. in 1863, with 
highest honors in chemistry. He then 
again joined the Coast Survey, and had 
charge, for many years, of its investiga- 
tions of gravity, and was also a computer 
for the American Ephemeris. He was 
a lecturer on the logic of science at Har- 
vard, 1864-65, and an assistant in the 
Harvard Astronomical Observatory, 
1869-72. He lectured at Johns Hopkins 
University for some years, and gave two 
courses of lectures at the Lowell Insti- 
tute, Boston, all these lectures being on 
subjects connected with logic. He 
edited his father’s treatise on Linear 
Associative Algebra, and contributed 
many articles to the Century Dictionary, 
Baldwin’s Dictionary, and other ency- 
clopedias. Since 1887 he has lived in 
Milford, devoting himself to the study of 
mathematics, logic, and philosophy. He 
was a fellow of the American Academy, 
and a member of the National Academy 
of Sciences. He was twice married: his 
first wife, to whom he was married in. 
St. Alban’s, Vt., in 1862, being Melusina 
Fay, daughter of Charles Fay, D.D., 
and his second being Juliette Froissy. 


1860. 
Dr. S. W. Driver, Sec., 
Farwell Pl., Cambridge. 

Calvin Milton Woodward died of apo- 
plexy in his home at St. Louis, Mo., on 
Jan. 12 last. He was born at Fitchburg, 
Mass., Aug. 25, 1837, the son of Isaac B. 
and Eliza (Wetherbee) Woodward. In 
college he excelled as an oarsman, rowing 
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in two winning races with Yale. In his 
Senior year he won $125 in gold, his 
share of prizes taken in public races, and 
$250 as half of the Mathematical Prize, 
which he shared with C. Phillips. After 
graduating at Harvard, he taught in the 
Brown High School at Newburyport; 
but interrupted this work to enlist in the 
Union Army. He was captain of Co. A., 
48th Mass. Vols., and saw service in 
Louisiana, 1862-63. During the siege of 
Fort Hudson, he volunteered to lead a 
forlorn hope of 60 men to fill the ditch 
of the fort with fascines, and prepare 
the way for the rush of a large body of 
troops. When he reached the ditch and 
looked back, every man of the 60 was 
lying on the ground, either wounded or 
dead. From 1865 to 1870 he was vice- 
principal of Smith Academy, St. Louis; 
and in 1870 he joined the staff of Wash- 
ington University, where he served till 
1909, as professor of descriptive geom- 
etry, or as dean of the School of Engi- 
neering and Architecture. In 1879 he 
founded the St. Louis Manual School. 
He had been president of the St. Louis 
board of Education, of the St. Louis 
Academy of Science and of the St. Louis 
Engineers Club, and a regent of the 
University of Missouri. He wrote a 
“History of the St. Louis Bridge,” 
1881; ‘“‘Applied Mechanics for Engi- 
neers,” etc. Sept. 30, 1863, he married 
Fanny Stone Balch, of Newburyport, 
who died before him. Three daughters 
survive. 
1861. 
Dr. J. E. Wricut, Sec., 
Montpelier, Vt. h 
Col. Norwood Penrose Hallowell had 
a birthright membership among the 
Friends. He was born in Philadelphia, 
April 18, 1839, to Morris Longstreth and 
Hannah (Penrose) Hallowell; and he died 
of pneumonia at his home in West Med- 
ford, Mass., April 11, 1914. Whether in 


college, in the army, or in business cir- 
cles, he was always a leader. Physically 
he was “born to command,” and what 
his face and figure affirmed, his intellect 
reaffirmed. He was our Class orator, 
and chief marshal at our 25th Anni- 
versary. Entering the army, with 
promptness and unquestioning devotion, 
on April 25, 61, he rose in rank by 
rapidly succeeding promotions to a col- 
onelcy in about two years — first in the 
New England Guards (Maj. Thos. G. 
Stevenson), then Ist lieut. 20th Mass. 
(Col. Wm. R. Lee), taking part with 
that regiment in the battle of Ball’s 
Bluff, Oct. 21, 1861. In November he was 
assigned a captain’s commission, and 
during the next 12 months he partici- 
pated in the hardships which the names 
of Yorktown, West Point, Fair Oaks, 
Savage’s Station and Malvern Hill will 
suggest. He was wounded at Glendale, 
and later, and more severely, at Antie- 
tam, Sept. 17, 1862, receiving injuries 
then from which he never fully recov- 
ered. When Gov. Andrew began raising 
negro regiments in Mass., he placed Hal- 
lowell as lieutenant colonel of the 54th, 
beside Col. R. G. Shaw, ’60, but soon 
assigned him the colonelcy of the 55th, 
which engaged in the investment of 
Fort Wagner in the summer of 1863; and 
was among the first to enter that fort after 
its evacuation. But his continued suffer- 
ings from his wound led to his resigna- 
tion of his commission, which was ac- 
cepted Nov. 2, 1863. From 1864 to 1869 
he was engaged in the wool commission 
business in New York, being most of the 
time associated with his brother Rich- 
ard. In 1869 he transferred his business 
to Boston and his residence to West 
Medford. Banking interests attracted 
him, and he became vice-president of the 
Nat. Bank of Commerce of Boston in 
1886, and five years later was chosen 
president of that institution, which office 
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he held at the time of his death. Other 
responsible and honorable positions were 
assigned to him from time to time. He 
became a trustee, also president of the 
Perkins Institution for the Blind; and in 
1884 he was president of the Mass. De- 
partment of the Loyal Legion; and he 
once held the position of president of 
the Union Club. He delivered the memo- 
rial Day Address in Sanders Theatre in 
1896. His domestic life was particularly 
happy. He married Miss Sarah Wharton 
Haydock of New York, and six children, 
three sons and three daughters, were born 
tothem. His loyalty to Harvard appears 
in the fact that all the sons are Harvard 
graduates: Robert H. Hallowell, 96, 
Norwood P. Hallowell, Jr., 97, and John 
W. Hallowell, ’01; and all the daughters 
are the wives of Harvard men: — Anna 
N. Hallowell is the wife of H. A. Davis, 
’91; Esther F. Hallowell, of Arthur H. 
Morse, ’02; and Susan M. Hallowell, of 
Lawrence G. Brooks, ’02. 


1864. 
Dr. W. L. Ricnarpson, Sec., 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

This being its 50th Anniversary, the 
Class will, in accordance with custom, 
give to the older graduates a luncheon 
at Phillips Brooks House from 12 to 1.30 
o'clock on Commencement Day. — The 
Secretary is preparing a Report. — Rev. 
Russell Nevins Bellows died in Waverley, 
March 13, 1914. He was born in New 
York, N.Y., the son of Henry Whitney 
(32) and Eliza N. (Townsend) Bellows. 
In 1867 he became pastor of the Uni- 
tarian Church, Walpole, N.H. Com- 
pelled by ill health to give up the minis- 
try, he joined the staff of the Liberal 
Christian. From 1882 to 1899 he was 
general secretary of the National Con- 
ference of Unitarian and other Christian 
Churches. He edited a volume of his 
father’s sermons. 
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1865. 
G. A. Gopparp, Sec., 
10 Tremont St., Boston. 

Dr. Charles Pickering Putnam died in 
Boston, April 22, 1914, of inflammation 
of the stomach. He was born in Boston 
Sept. 15, 1844, the son of Charles G. and 
Elizabeth Cabot (Jackson) Putnam. 
He took his degree of M.D. in the Har- 
vard Medical School in 1869; became a 
member of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society in 1869; was lecturer and clinical 
instructor on diseases of children from 
1873 to 1879; and became medical direc- 
tor of the Massachusetts Infant Asylum 
in 1872. He had studied in Vienna from 
1869 till 1871, when he began practice, 
specializing in diseases of children, which 
was largely his field through life. But 
he kept up with the science in other 
fields. He began in 1868 by getting a 
prize awarded to him as a member of the 
Boylston Medical Society for an essay 
“Omnis cellula e cellula,” and in later 
days he was not wanting in knowledge of 
the most recent approved treatment. 
Many are the families who feel gratitude 
to him for care of their children, as to 
the faithful and trusted family physi- 
cian, always cheering and hopeful. “‘A 
very far-reaching life!’’ was said to a 
younger surgeon. ‘‘ Yes! and he was a 
good friend,” was the reply. Many of 
the poor and suffering would say the 
same, for he was far reaching, and never 
tiring. It is said he did the work of three 
men. Besides all his practice he was a 
useful member of many medical societies, 
and especially pediatric societies; and 
was a director of the Medical Library. 
But fully as useful was he also in his 
public work for humanity. In 1892 and 
1893 he was on a committee to visit 
public institutions and report; in 1896 
appointed by Mayor Quincy and again 
by Mayor Matthews to similar duties. 
Then in 1897 the Board of Children’s 
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Institutions of Boston was started and 
he was a member, and later its chairman, 
until forced out by Mayor Fitzgerald in 
1911. He was effective in abolishing the 
Marcella Street Home, in boarding out 
children in private families, and in im- 
proving the House of Reformation at 
Rainsford Island. In 1879 he joined the 
Associated Charities as director, was 
later its vice-president, and its president 
since 1907. He was a most useful and 
needed member. He died in harness, 
after 35 years’ activity. This activity 
seemed endless. He worked in the Massa- 
chusetts Civic League, the Boston Dis- 
pensary, the Massachusetts Infant 
Asylum since 1872, and for the last few 
years had been active on the legislative 
committee of the Tuberculosis Society. 
Many members of this Society and of the 
Associated Charities attended his fu- 
neral. It was “‘in recognition of the great 
value to the community of his long- 
continued and devoted public service” 
that a dinner was given him Nov. 22, 
1911, at the Twentieth Century Club 
on the invitation of 16 persons promi- 
nent in social betterment, when some 
100 people, who had been workers in 
that field, were present and enthusiastic. 
Pres. Lowell, Robert A. Woods and half 
a dozen others spoke. Dr. Putnam mar- 
ried, June 26, 1888, Lucy Tucker Wash- 
burn, and has left two sons — Charles 
W., ’11, and Tracy J., ’15—and a 
daughter. He had several modest coun- 
try places and tried living in almost all 
of them. For 40 years he has been the 
active managing spirit in a Club Camp 
in the Adirondacks, where countless 
“paying guests” have had kind and 
beneficial hospitality. 


1866. 
C. E. Stratton, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 
Charles McBurney was born in Rox- 


bury (now Boston), Feb. 17, 1845, the 
son of Charles and Rosine (Horton) 
McBurney. He came to College from 
Mr. Dixwell’s Schocl. He gave much of 
his time in College to rowing, and pulled 
bow oar in ’66 in the victorious race over 
Yale on Lake Quinsigamond. He was 
president of the Hasty Pudding Club 
during his second term Junior. After 
graduation he studied medicine in the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons in 
New York City until March, 1869, re- 
ceiving the degree of M.D. from Colum- 
bia in the following October. On leaving 
college he was appointed assistant sur- 
geon in the Bellevue Hospital, New York 
City, and in October, 1870, he went to 
Europe and studied medicine and sur- 
gery for two years, chiefly in Vienna and 
London. Returning to New York, he 
took up the practice of his profession and 
was made demonstrator of anatomy in 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
and attending surgeon in St. Luke’s 
Hospital. Later he was appointed pro- 
fessor of surgery in the medical depart- 
ment of Columbia College, and surgeon- 
in-chief of the Roosevelt Hospital, where 
he had the entire surgical service during 
the entire year. About 1896 he bought 
land and built a house at Stockbridge, 
Mass., where he spent the summers dur- 
ing the remainder of his life. While at 
the head of his profession, he retired 
from active practice early in 1905, and 
devoted himself to the care and develop- 
ment of his Stockbridge estate and to 
hunting and fishing, for which he always 
had great fondness. He took an active 
part in public affairs in Stockbridge, and 
at the time of his death was the chair- 
man of a committee for the purification 
of the Housatonic River. He was mar- 
ried in New York City, Oct. 8, 1874, to 
Margaret Willoughby Weston, whom he 
survived but a few months, dying in 
Brookline after a few hours’ illness, 
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Nov. 7, 1913, leaving three children and 
several grandchildren. His son Henry 
graduated in 1898 and Malcolm in 1906. 


1871. 
A. M. Barngs, Sec., 
715 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge. 

The Class will dine at the University 
Club on Wednesday, June 17, the 43d 
anniversary of its graduation. — James 
Patterson Scott died in Boston on April 
16, 1914, after a long illness. He was 
born in Columbia, Pa., Nov. 5, 1848, 
and fitted for college at Exeter. After 
graduation, he engaged in general coal, 
iron, and railroad business in Philadel- 
phia. He married (1) Rebecca M. 
Davids in 1873, who died in 1887; (2) 
Helen Taft. His son, Hugh Davids, 
graduated in 1898, and is a merchant in 
Boston. A younger son, Thomas 
Alexander, was born in Paris in 1895. — 
Senator H. C. Lodge has recovered from 
his illness and has been taking a promi- 
nent part in the discussion of the 
Panama Tolls and Mexican Interven- 
tion. 

1872. 
A. L. Lancotyn, Sec., 
126 State St., Boston. 

Charles Richard Lawrence died at his 
home, 332 Tappan St., Brookline, March 
15, 1914, after an illness of more than a 
year. He was born in Charlestown, April 
23, 1850, the son of Edward and Mary 
Thomas (Baker) Lawrence, both of 
families long resident there. His father 
was a member of the firm of Foster, 
Lawrence & Co. in Boston, retiring in 
1863, and for many years thereafter was 
president of the Bunker Hill Nat. Bank 
and of the Warren Institution for Sav- 
ings. Lawrence prepared for college at 
Chauncy Hall School and entered with 
the Class in 1868. At the end of the 
Sophomore year he traveled in Europe 
and again for a few weeks after gradua- 
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tion. In August, 1872, he entered the 
Bunker Hill Nat. Bank as clerk, was 
cashier from 1875 to 1890, and in Jan- 
uary of the latter year succeeded his 
father as president. In 1906 the bank 
was taken over by the City Trust Co. of 
Boston and made a branch of that com- 
pany, with Lawrence as manager, but 
he resigned in January, 1907, and served 
the following year as chairman of its 
advisory committee. He retired in Jan- 
uary, 1908, after a service of 36 years 
with the bank in one office or another, 
and with scarcely a vacation, so devoted 
was he to his work and so little did he 
care for recreation and amusement. He 
then became president of the Warren 
Institution for Savings, and gave the 
same uninterrupted service until forced 
by the poor condition of his health to 
retire a little more than a year ago. He 
led a very retired life and had lived by 
himself in Brookline for the past 20 
years, his only recreation being an almost 
daily drive. He had been a member of 
the Union Club, the University Club, 
and the Boston Art Club, but was sel- 
dom seen in either. He was also a 
director of the Charlestown Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. He was generous in his disposi- 
tion, responded liberally to every appeal, 
and in his will left many public bequests. 
— On March 17, Arthur Lord, President 
of the Pilgrim Society, read a paper 
before the Bostonian Society, entitled 
**A Soldier of the Revolution,”’ treating 
of the life of Gen. John Thomas, who 
superintended the erection of earth- 
works at Dorchester Heights just before 
the evacuation of Boston. — The Class 
will dine at the Union Club, June 17, the 
evening before Commencement. 


1874. 


C. S. PenHALLow, Sec., 
803 Sears Bldg., Boston. 


Since my last circular announcing the 
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program for our 40th anniversary, there 
have been many objections made to the 
plan of spending the day at the North 
Shore, and your committee has there- 
fore concluded to make other arrange- 
ments. The Golf tournament will be 
held at the Oakley Club in Belmont (a 
short distance from Harvard Sq.); fur- 
ther details will be furnished the golfers 
later by Southworth. Mr. and Mrs. 
Dana have kindly consented to the 
change, and will issue their invitations 
for lunch at their home in Cambridge, 
where those who wish to do so may visit 
the Longfellow House and grounds — 
and also attend the ball game in the 
afternoon. Dinner will be served at the 
Oakley Club at 7 p.m., and will be infor- 
mal. I shall assume that those of you 
who have already stated your intention 
of being present will be of the same mind, 
and I am hoping that others who have 
declined may be induced to change their 
decision and be with us. Arrangements 
can be made to secure seats together as 
a Class at the ball game. If those of you 
who wish tickets in this way will let me 
know, I will endeavor to make such an 
arrangement. A majority of the mem- 
bers of the Class have sent me material 
for the Class Report. Will not the rest 
of you do so, and help me out at once? 
My appeal for funds towards the fur- 
nishing of the room at the Harvard Club 
has met with a most gratifying success, 
44 members having contributed $461, so 
that I am well supplied for present as 
well as future needs if there should be 
any. — James Lawrence died at Groton, 
Feb. 25, 1914; he was born in Boston, 
March 23, 1853. — W. C. Sanger was on 
the list of those suggested for Overseer. 


1875. 
W. A. REeEp, Sec., 
Brockton. 
G. H. Norcross has been elected a res- 


ident member of the American Antiqua- 
rian Society. —Sidney Williams Burgess 
died at his home in Brookline, Mass., 
April 4, 1914, of heart disease, after an 
illness of six months. The son of Benja- 
min Franklin and Cordelia (Ellis) 
Burgess, he was born in Boston, April 25, 
1854, and fitted for college at Mr. Dix- 
well’s school in Boston. In college he 
was a member of the Institute of 1770 
and the Porcellian Club, and after leav- 
ing college studied in the Harvard Law 
School for a year and then made a trip 
round the world in a sailing vessel, 
where he learned navigation. Upon his 
return to Boston he engaged in shipping 
and insurance business. For many years 
he was the executive officer of the Massa- 
chusetts Humane Society, and the life- 
boats now used by the society are built 
from his design. He was greatly inter- 
ested in yachting, and designed and built 
many successful racing boats. He was 
one of the founders of the Eastern and 
Beverly Yacht Clubs, and for a time the 
secretary of each club. For many years, 
and until his death, he was private secre- 
tary of our classmate Augustus Hemen- 
way. He married, Jan. 1, 1879, at Bos- 
ton, Alice Brastow Thayer (sister of 
our classmate Hollis Thayer), who sur- 
vives him. He had three children, Hollis, 
born Sept. 15, 1879 (Harvard 1902); 
Frank, born Oct. 14, 1880, and died June 
29, 1906; and Elizabeth, born March 8, 
1891. — A life-size portrait of Dean 
L. B. R. Briggs, painted by E. C. Taw 
bell, a gift to the University from the 
classes of 1911-1915, is to be hung in the 
living room in the Harvard Union. 


1877. 
J. F. Tyter, Sec., 
1038 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 
Twenty-seven members of the Class 
dined at the Union Club, March 7. Presi- 
dent Lowell gave a talk on the new rela- 
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tions between Harvard and Technology. 
and George Lyon recited some poems 
of Kipling and read some verses by 
Latham, ’77, on Ouimet, the champion 
golfer. — G. W. Hill has written and 
published a book entitled “John Bull, 
Limited.”’ — Arthur Trugien King, a 
member of our Class during a part of the 
Freshman year, was the sonof Dr. Hervey 
W. King, of Portsmouth, Va., and was de- 
scended from Miles King, of Hampton, 
a member of the famous Virginia Con- 
vention of 1776. Hewas born in Norfolk, 
Va., Feb. 5, 1854, and died at the home 
of his daughter in Winchester, Va., Jan. 
15, 1914. He was prepared for Harvard 
at Concord, Mass., and since leaving 
college he has lived in Washington, 
D.C., where for many years he has been 
chief clerk of the Washington Gas Light 
Co. He was a director and member of 
the Century Club and a member of the 
Chevy Chase Club. Before his employ- 
ment by the Washington Gas Light Co., 
he was for many years in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Many of us well 
remember him as prominent in the ath- 
letics of the Freshman year, and al- 
though in later years he had little time 
to devote to active athletics, he never- 
theless was something of a golf player. 
He was married to Miss Susan Reid, of 
Washington and Norfolk, who died 
many years ago. His children surviving 
are Arthur T. King, of Washington, and 
his daughter, Mrs. R. Gray Williams, of 
Winchester. — Charles Rufus Brown 
was born at East Kingston, N.H., Feb. 
22, 1849, and died after some years of 
failing health at a sanitorium in Melrose, 
Feb. 1, 1914. His ancestors were from 
the north of England, the first one 
known by name being Abraham Brown, 
who lived at Salisbury, Mass., at the 
close of the 17th century. The family 
continued to live in that neighborhood, 
and an ancestor, Samuel Brown, about 
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1710, settled in East Kingston, N.H., 
building the house in which the mem- 
bers of the four remaining generations, 
our classmate’s direct line, were born. 
They were Abraham, who married Mary 
Emmons in 1770, and died about 1780; 
his sons, Samuel, Harvard, 1797, who 
became a Congregational minister, and 
our classmate’s grandfather, Abraham, 
who was born in 1773; and his son, Sam- 
uel Emmons, father of our classmate, 
Charles Rufus. Our classmate’s father, 
Samuel Emmons, was first a teacher and 
then a Baptist minister, and was settled 
in Portland, Me., Hampton Falls, and 
South Hampton, N.H. Our classmate’s 
mother was Elvira Latham Small, 
daughter of Samuel Small and Susan 
(Latham) Small. The oldest brother of 
our classmate graduated in the Class of 
1870, at Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary in 1873, aud after studying abroad 
taught in that seminary until his death 
in 1877. Chas. R. entered Phillips Aca- 
demy at Exeter in 1863, but in 1865 re- 
ceived an appointment as midshipman 
in the navy and went to the Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis, where he spent four 
years. Upon his practice cruises he 
visited many parts of Europe, and was 
at Paris during the Exposition of 1867. 
He graduated in 1868, becoming a 
Passed Midshipman on the active list 
of naval officers. He was immediately 
ordered to the U.S.S. Sabine, and made 
a special cruise in her to many ports in 
Europe and to Brazil, arriving home in 
July, 1870. He received a commission 
as ensign July 12, 1870. In 1871, he 
proceeded on the Wabash, flagship of 
the European squadron, to the Medi- 
terranean. He remained in Europe un- 
til the summer of 1873, and after further 
visiting at different points in Europe, 
came home and arrived in Boston in 
July, 1873. He was promoted to the 
grade of master shortly after, and our re- 
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lations becoming complicated with Spain, 
he was ordered to the U.S. monitor 
Mahopacat Norfolk, Va. The squadron 
to which he was attached went to Key 
West, where he remained until June, 
1874. In September, 1874, he decided to 
study for the ministry and resigned his 
commission in the navy, to take effect 
May 23, 1875. In September, 1874, he 
entered the Newton Theological Insti- 
tution and took the courses of the 
Junior year. Convinced that it was un- 
wise to omit a college course, he was 
admitted to our Class in its Junior 
year, and at the end of that year re- 
ceived a detur. He was a member of 
the Christian Brethren and Phi 
Beta Kappa, being president of the 
former. He was also a member and vice- 
president of the Y.X. After graduation 
he was at the Newton Theological Insti- 
tution 1877-78, and 1878-79 at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. He 
graduated at both institutions in 1879, 
studied in Germany 1879-81, was pastor 
of the Baptist Church at Franklin, N.H., 
1881-83, professor of Biblical Interpre- 
tation, Old Testament, in the Newton 
Theological Institution, 1883-86, pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and Cognate Lan- 
guages from 1886 until his death. He 
was librarian of the same institution 
and a member of the library committee 
of the trustees for many years. He was 
also secretary of the Faculty and regis- 
trar at different times. He delivered 
lectures in many places and taught in 
the University of Chicago in the summer 
quarter of 1897. He published many 
articles in magazines connected with the 
church, and was the author of “An 
Aramaic Method,” and “A Commen- 
tary on the Book of Jeremiah.” He re- 
ceived the degree of Ph.D. at Colby in 
1887, and of D.D. at Colgate University 
in 1892. As a teacher of the Hebrew 
language, it is said that he was not ex- 


celled in the theological seminaries of 
America. He was an intimate friend of 
the late Pres. W. R. Harper of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and was associated 
with him in some lines of special work. 
He married, Nov. 27, 1884, in Hampton 
Falls, N.H., Clarissa Locke, daughter of 
John William and Harriet Perkins 
(Dunklee) Dodge. He leaves one son, 
Samuel Emmons, Harvard 1907. 


1879. 

Rev. Epwarp Hate, Sec., 

5 Circuit Road, Chestnut Hill, 
David Otis Ives died at his home at 
Chestnut Hill, Mass., March 18, after 
an illness of many weeks. He was born 
at Salem, Mass., Nov. 28, 1858, a son 
of Stephen Bradshaw and Mary Eliza 
(Burnham) Ives. He prepared for college 
at the Salem High School, and was ad- 
mitted in July, 1875. For a time, after he 
graduated, he studied law, but in the 
spring of 1880 he went to Colorado, and 
for the next two years engaged there in 
sheep ranching. In 1882 he sold his 
interest in the ranch and returned East, 
but after a little went back to Colorado. 
In the fall of 1883 he went to Montana 
and engaged once more in sheep ranch- 


ing. In 1884 he returned to Boston and ° 


for three years was with the firm of 
William H. Swift & Co. in their chemical 
factory. In 1887 he left Boston to take 
a position in the Chicago office of the 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé R.R. 
After he had held various positions with 
this road, he became assistant general 
freight agent of the St. Louis, Keokuk & 
Northwestern R.R. and Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Kansas City R.R., of which 
Howard Elliott, s’81, was general freight 
and passenger agent, with his office at 
first at Keokuk, Ia., and later at St. 
Louis. In 1890 all the lines of the Bur- 
lington system in Missouri, with a few 
hundred miles in Iowa, were united 
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under one management, and Ives was 
made assistant general freight agent of 
these lines, with his office at St. Louis. 
In 1893 he was made general passenger 
and ticket agent of the same lines. In 
December, 1902, he went to Omaha as 
general freight agent of the lines of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R. 
west of the Missouri River. August 1, 
1905, he became general traffic manager 
of the Wabash R.R. August 1, 1908, he 
was made chairman of the official classi- 
fication committee, an association of the 
railroads east of the Mississippi River 
and north of the Ohio, with his office at 
New York. May 1, 1909, he came to 
Boston as manager of the transportation 
department of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, with his office in Boston and 
his residence at Chestnut Hill. He 
brought to this position the energy and 
conscientious industry which together 
with his ability and experience had 
already won respect and confidence. The 
railroad conditions in New England with 
which he had to deal made his work 
peculiarly difficult and responsible, and 
without doubt the strain of long con- 
tinued overwork and anxiety caused the 
nervous breakdown which came in the 
fall of 1913 and weakened his powers of 
resistance to the disease which was the 
immediate cause of his death. His serv- 
ices were lost to the city of Boston at a 
time when, to quote from an editorial in 
the Boston Transcript, “ perhaps it most 
needs them. He has been largely instru- 
mental in successfully defending its 
rights when at certain points they seemed 
to be imperiled. . . . He was loyal to 
his business organization, and trusted, 
admired, and esteemed by his associates, 
a stanch friend and an honorable oppo- 
nent. . . . Few have carried the réle of 
a highly responsible public servant more 
honorably or with greater benefit to this 
community.” A shorter but more inti- 
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mate editorial in the Boston Herald 
speaks of the “silent heroism” with 
which in his personal life he carried 
“burdens which circumstances had im- 
posed, never complaining, never ques- 
tioning the line of duty, never faint- 
hearted in its performance.” Deaths 
and long separation had narrowed the 
circle of his earlier friendships, and his 
absorption in his work left little time or 
strength for new acquaintance. But to 
those who did see something of him out- 
side business hours his manliness, his 
honesty, the straightforwardness of his 
outlook and comment upon men and 
things; his humor, often grim on the sur- 
face, but at heart always kindly, gave 
strength and refreshment. He was mar- 
ried at St. Louis, May 9, 1894, to Agnes 
Kennett. She survives him, with a son 
now in college and a daughter. — Hol- 
worthy 18 will be open for the use of the 
Class as usual on Commencement Day, 
Thursday, June 18. The Class Dinner 
will be held at the Algonquin Club, 
Boston, Wednesday evening, June 17. — 
At the 31st annual dinner of the Harvard 
Club of Washington, D.C., Feb. 20, the 
singing of “Fair Harvard” was led by 
Pickering Dodge, a grandson of Samuel 
Gilman, 1811, who wrote the song. — 
G. S. Motley was a member of the com- 
mittee in charge of the 14th annual din- 
ner of the Lowell (Mass.) Harvard Club 
in March. 
1880. 
JoHn Woopsory, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

Theodore Roosevelt has completed his 
tour of exploration in South America 
and has returned to the United States 
from Brazil.— Vanderlynn Stow has 
become the business manager of Leland 
Stanford University, of which institution 
he is also one of the trustees. His duties 
include the supervision and management 
of all the properties belonging to the 
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University. — H. P. Bissell has been 
elected a justice of the N.Y. State 
Supreme Court for a long term. 


1881. 
Rev. J. W. Suter, Sec., 
Winchester. 

Louis Monroe Clark died in Boston, 
March 15, 1914, death coming suddenly 
to him as he was driving his automobile. 
Funeral services were held at the Old 
South Church, March 21, Gordon and 
Suter officiating, and Burdett being at 
the organ. Clark was born at Dorches- 
ter, Dec. 14, 1858, and prepared for 
college at the Boston Latin and Dor- 
chester High Schools. After graduation, 
he studied law at the Boston University 
Law School, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1884, since which time he has 
practised law in Boston, until 1904, in 
association with his father. At the time 
of his death he was judge in the land 
court, having previously been official 
examiner of titles for that court. He had 
been active in politics, and was for three 
years member of the Boston city council, 
for two years member of the legislature, 
and twice elected to the board of alder- 
men, being president of that board, in 
1907. He was interested in yachting, 
being a member of the Eastern and Bos- 
ton Clubs, and an officer in the racing 
association. In 1906 he married Miss 
May Willard, who survives him. Clark 
was universally esteemed for his integ- 
rity and fair-mindedness, and beloved by 
those who knew him best for his unas- 
suming generosity and ready sympathy. 
—— William Ayres Lamson, who died at 
Brooklyn, N.Y., March 21, 1914, was 
born at West Brookfield, Mass., Oct. 23, 
1859. He entered college from the 
Newton High School, and after gradua- 
tion he became clerk in the Boston office 
of the Mexican Central Ry. Later he took 
up banking, and in 1897 was appointed 


to a position in the Mint Department. 
Afterwards he was assigned to the 
Department of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, and was assistant receiver of 
over 25 national banks. From 1901 to 
1904 he was national bank examiner, 
resigning in 1904 to engage in business 
for himself in commercial paper and 
investments. He was engaged in this 
business at the time of his death, his 
office being at 60 Wall St., New York. — 
C.T. Dazey’s play, In Old Kentucky, cele- 
brated its 21 years of success by a four 
weeks’ engagement at the Boston Thea- 
tre. Many ’81 men were present the 
opening night, March 30, to see the play 
and to congratulate its author. — There 
will be the usual Commencement re- 
union in 21 Holworthy. 


1882. 


H. W. Cunninauawg, Sec., 
89 State St., Boston. 

The Class lunched at the Harvard 
Club of Boston on April 25, 30 members 
being present. — At the end of April Prof. 
Kittredge was the Percy Turnbull Lec- 
turer at Johns Hopkins, delivering six 
lectures on the Poetry of Chaucer. These 
will soon be published by the Harvard 
University Press. — H. H. Sherwood has 
been elected president of the Harvard 
Club of San Francisco. — H. M. Sewall 
is a candidate for the Republican nom- 
ination for Congress in his district in 
Maine. — Rev. C. D. Garrett is rector of 
Trinity Church in Iowa City. — J. H. 
Bacon has removed to Ortega, Fla., and 
E. Wentworth to Lakewood, N.J.— 
Dr. M. A. Crockett has bought a farm 
at Wareham, which is to be his perma- 
nent home.—H. G. Woodworth is 
chairman of the board of U.S. tea 
examiners. — The Citizen’s Bulletin, of 
Cincinnati, founded and published by 
E. H. Pendleton, has been discontinued 
because it has accomplished the purpose 
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for which it was established — the im- 
provement of the government of that 
city. — E. P. Merritt returned home in 
April from a nine months’ trip to India, 
Siam, and Java. 


1883. 
Freperick Nicxots, Sec., 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

Francis Lewis Clark disappeared on 
the night of Jan. 18, while staying at 
Santa Barbara, Cal., and no clue to his 
whereabouts has since been found, al- 
though the search has been persistent and 
widespread. His hat was found on the 
beach, and it is conjectured that he may 
have fallen from the pier, where he had 
been accustomed to enjoy the moonlit 
evenings during his stay. The son of 
Jonathan Greenleaf and Hattie Frances 
(Brown) Clark, he was born at Bangor, 
Me., June 21, 1861. He prepared for 
college at the Bangor High School, and 
entered Yale in 1878; but his course 
there was interrupted by illness, and 
after a year’s interval he joined our 
Class in June, 1879. After graduation, 
having decided to try the West, he went 
in March, 1884, to Spokane, Wash., and 
after spending a year there, hunting, 
fishing, and regaining health, concluded 
to remain permanently, began the erec- 
tion of some flour mills, and from that 
time had been conspicuously identified 
with the prosperity of the place. He 
was vice-president of the Spokane & 
Inland Empire R.R., and had large real 
estate and mining interests in the State. 
An enthusiastic yachtsman, he had been 
vice-commodore and commodore of the 
Eastern Yacht Club, and was the owner 
of the auxiliary schooner, Emerald, in 
which he passed many of his summer 
vacations. He retired from active busi- 
ness in 1902, and made a journey round 
the world with his wife. In 1906 he built 
the Spokane, to compete in the Sonder- 
klasse Races of that year, and in 1907 
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took his boat across for the International 
Races at Kiel, and later in Spain. 
Clark’s party, which included S. P. 
Sanger, ’83, was treated with extraor- 
dinary courtesies: all traffic on the Kiel 
Canal, for a space of 60 miles, was sus- 
pended by Imperial command, in order 
that they might steam through it at 12 
miles an hour, and Prince Henry of 
Prussia was untiring in his efforts for the 
pleasure and comfort of his guests. 
Clark was married in Feb., 1892, at 
Spokane, to Winifred Wyard, of Wash- 
ington, D.C., and his only son, Theodore, 
is now a member of the Harvard Class 
of 1917. — Joseph Dorr submitted on 
April 10 to a severe surgical operation, 
from which he has made a rapid and 
complete recovery. — D. I. Mackie had 
an article in the Harvard Alumni Bulletin 
for Feb. 13, in which he considers and 
criticises the plans of the new Freshman 
dormitories; he finds that there is no 
adequate provision made for the poor 
boy who wishes to room by himself, and 
feels that the whole scale is too luxuri- 
ous. —G. B. Morison has been pro- 
posed by the nominating committee of 
the Alumni Association asa candidate for 
Overseer. — C. P. Perin’s wife died, on 
March 7th, at Bombay, India, whither 
she had accompanied her husband on 
a trip which he was taking to inspect 
the development of the iron and steel 
works at Sakchi, which he has built up 
in the Indian jungle, a thousand miles 
from Calcutta. During her stay there, 
her sympathy and interest were enlisted 
on behalf of the native women and chil- 
dren, and her work of amelioration and 
reform has left a beautiful memorial in 
the hearts and lives of some 4,000 Hindu 
women employed by the company. 


1884. 
T. K. Cummins, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 
R. H. Terrell has been reappointed by. 
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Pres. Wilson as a judge of the municipal 
court of the District of Columbia, and the 
appointment has been confirmed by the 
U.S. Senate. — Henry Elbert Barnes 
died on April 19, 1914, in Minneapolis, 
Minn. He was born in Peru, IIl., June 
24, 1863, the son of Henry Elbert and 
Elizabeth Sessions (Carpenter) Barnes. 
He prepared for college at Phillips 
Andover Academy. After obtaining the 
degree of A.B. at Harvard in 1884, he 
went to Minneapolis to live. For two 
years he was engaged in business with 
the Washburn Mills Co., manufacturers 
of flour. He then began the study of law, 
and was admitted to the Minnesota bar 
in 1889, and from that time devoted him- 
self to the practice of that profession. 
He always displayed a keen interest in 
Harvard affairs, was one of the organ- 
izers of the Minnesota Harvard Club, 
and in 1897 he was one of a small num- 
ber who gathered in Indianapolis for the 
purpose of forming an association of 
Harvard Clubs. For about five years 
thereafter he was actively interested in 
advancing the growth of the association 
and was a prominent member of the 
managing committee at the time the 
Asssociated Clubs met in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul in 1901. — After passing the 
winter in this country, Harry Hubbard 
has returned to Europe for an indefinite 
time. — R. G. Brown delivered the annual 
address before the Denver Bar Asso- 
ciation in Denver on Feb. 21, speaking 
on the subject, “The Election of Judi- 
cial Judgments.” He has been selected 
as representative of the United States 
at the International Water Power Con- 
gress, to be held at Lyons, France, on 
Sept. 15, 1914. He will address the 
congress on the subject ‘‘Water Power 
Legislation in the United States.” — 
Changes of address: Harry Billings, 219 
Commercial Trust Bldg., Philadelphia; 
M. P. Denton, 129 E. 30th St., New 
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York, N.Y.; Philip Livingston, 1071 
Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y.; E. M. 
Pickop, Kensington, Conn.; Hollis 
Webster, 22 Little Hall, Cambridge; 
F. A. Whitney, 246 Pleasant St., Rayn- 
ham Centre; E. M. Winston, 5630 
Monroe Ave., Chicago, Ill. — The Class 
will celebrate the 30th anniversary of 
graduation on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
June 16 and 17, and on Commencement 
Day, Thursday, June 18, it will have the 
customary meeting at luncheon in 6 
Harvard Hall. 
1885. 
H. M. Wrt.ias, Sec., 
16 State St., Boston. 

Col. S. E. Winslow was toastmaster at 
a dinner given at the Hotel Bancroft, 
Worcester, April 28, to start a move- 
ment for a boys’ club in Worcester and 
raise $150,000.— H. W. Marsh has 
rented Warwick Castle.—A dozen 
members of the class had a table together 
at the Crew Dinner on April 29. — The 
name of R. W. Boyden’s law firm is now 
Ropes, Gray, Boyden & Perkins. — A 
class dinner will be held in June. — 
Addresses: G. R. Blinn, Sears Bldg., 
Boston; J. E. Thayer, 30 State St., 
Boston; Dr. A. P. Chadbourne, 193 
Beacon St., Boston. — H. H. Brogan 
has returned to his work at the Patent 
Office after a prolonged illness. 


1886. 

Dr. J. H. Huppueston, Sec., 

145 W. 78th St., New York, N.Y. 

A Subscription Dinner was held at the 
Harvard Club of Boston on March 21. 
831 were present, Weston presided. 
There was speaking by Roberts, Hood, 
and Huddleston, and singing, led by 
Guild. After the dinner the Club heard 
the great organ, kindly played by Mr. 
J. B. Marshall. — E. H. Babbitt has 
been made Associate Professor of Mod- 
ern Languages at Tufts College. — Prof. 
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T. W. Richards has been chosen Presi- 
dent of the American Chemical Society 
for 1914. — W. G. Webster has changed 
his address to 1627 19th St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C.—On March 14, 
1914, Richard King Longfellow died at 
his home 12 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 
He was born March 1, 1864, at Portland, 
Me. His parents were Alexander 
Wadsworth and Elizabeth Porter Long- 
fellow. After graduation he studied 
architecture at the Mass. Inst. of Tech- 
nology, and since 1889 has been practis- 
ing his profession in Boston in partner- 
ship with his brother, A. W. Longfellow, 
76. He was a nephew of the poet. 


1887. 
G. P. Furser, Sec., 
344 South Station, Boston. 

The address of H. W. Brainard is 
23 Deerfield Ave., Hartford, Ct. — 
T. C. Craig has resigned his position as 
chaplain of the Connecticut State Prison 
at Weathersfield, and has been tempo- 
rarily preaching at the First Congrega- 
tional Church at Warren, Mass. 


1888. 
G. R. Putsirer, Sec., 
413 Barristers Hall, Boston. 

E. L. Blossom is at Douglas, Ariz.; 
address, care Copper Queen Consoli- 
dated Mining Co. Since last June he has 
been locally in charge of copper leaching 
experiments, carried on for Phelps, 
Dodge & Co. — Percy Chase died in 
Boston on April 19, at the Hotel Vic- 
toria. He had recently returned from 
abroad and was awaiting the opening of 
his summer home in Topsfield. He was 
born at Lynn, May 15, 1865, and pre- 
pared for college at Exeter and at 
Noble’s. In April, 1896, he married 
Marion C. Monks, of Brookline, who 
survives him. He had no children. — 
W. W. Gale is at Worcester, engaged in 
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tutoring; address, 14 Sagamore Road. — 
J. A. Gallivan was on April 7 elected to 
Congress from the 12th Massachusetts 
district. The election was a special one 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion of Rep. Curley upon his election as 
Mayor of Boston. Gallivan writes to the 
Secretary: ‘‘When I go to Washington, 
I shall remember at all times, that I am 
a member of the Class of ’88, a son of old 
Harvard, and a citizen of the foremost 
Commonwealth in all the country.” — 
E. A. Harriman was one of the organizers 
of the American Academy of Jurispru- 
dence, formed on Feb. 21, and he is a 
member of the council of the Academy. 
He is also a member of the council of the 
American Judicature Society, and is the 
author of an address on the codification 
of International Law as an aid to the 
settlement of International Disputes, 
which appears in the proceedings of the 
American Society for Judicial Settle- 
ment of International Disputes. He has 
been appointed by the Mayor of New 
Haven, a member of the commission on 
the revision of the city charter. — H. K. 
Job, in addition to his duties as State 
Ornithologist of Connecticut, is super- 
vising the propagation of game birds at 
Jekyl Island, Ga., and on the estate of 
William Rockefeller at Tarrytown, N.Y., 
and at the preserve of Senator G. P. 
McClean in Conn. At Jekyl Island it is 
planned to raise pheasants, wild turkeys, 
and wild ducks. Last summer Job was 
again in the Canadian Northwest, where 
he had great success in obtaining young 
duck. He also had some difficult and 
dangerous experiences. — Addresses: 
C. R. Joy, 155 Mass. Ave., Boston; R. 
B. Mahany, 99 Saranac Ave., Buffalo, 
N.Y.; H. F. Meserve, Metropolitan Club, 
Washington, D.C.—F. L. H. Noble 
writes that his oldest son is a member 
of the class of 1917, and his second son is 
almost ready to enter. Present address, 
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Kennebunkport, Me.— Dean E. R. 
Thayer is one of the charter members of 
the American Academy of Jurisprudence. 
— R. H. Van Deman has been promoted 
to major, and assigned to the 21st 
Infantry, which was stationed at Van- 
couver Barracks. 


1890. 
J. W. Lunn, Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 

Rev. F. A. Foxcroft, formerly rector 
of St. Luke’s Church, Charlestown, 
N.H., has changed his address to 29 
Amaranth Ave., Medford, and is assist- 
ing at St. Stephen’s Church in Boston. 


1891. 
A. J. Garceav, Sec., 
12 Ashburton PIl., Boston. 

The Class will meet as usual on Com- 
mencement Day, June 18, in Holworthy 
9. A full attendance is requested, as the 
time approaches when we must think of 
our 25th anniversary, and it is a good 
plan to see how other classes celebrate 
on this day. The usual hospitality will 
be in evidence. You are again reminded 
of the ’91 bedroom in the Boston Har- 
vard Club, and are requested to send 
pictures and photographs for its decora- 
tion. — C. B. Hurst has been appointed 
consul general at Barcelona, Spain. — 
Rev. M. O. Simons was again the Col- 
lege preacher in March. — J. M. Howells 
has recovered from a serious attack of 
typhoid; his office address is 100 
William St., New York, N.Y. — W. M. 
Randol plans to come on for Commence- 
ment and live near us on Buzzards Bay 
for this summer; look him up, and, if 
cruising in the Bay, hoist the usual sig- 
nal.— M. H. Wilde has retired from 
active business in Everett, Wash., and 
may come East to educate his children; 
address, The Cascade Club, Everett, 
Wash. — Andrew Oliver presided at the 
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fourth annual meeting of the Classical 
Assn. of the Pacific Northwest at 
Tacoma, Wash.; he is president of that 
Assn. and vice-president of the Wash- 
ington State Philological Society. — 
G. H. Leonard has had an exhibition of 
paintings at the Folsom Galleries in 
New York, N.Y. — W. K. Flint is presi- 
dent of the Chinese-American Co, 200 
Devonshire St., Boston; it is organized 
to introduce American goods into China. 


1892. 
Pror. A. R. Benner, Sec., 
Andover. 

The Class will meet as usual in Hollis 
24 on Commencement Day. — Prof. H. 
M. Ballou is secretary of the Hawaiian 
volcano research association. —P. L. 
Horne has resigned as head of the 
Kamehameha schools in Honolulu, his 
resignation to take effect Aug. 31, when 
he will have completed 10 years of serv- 
ice. It is said that he plans to return to 
Massachusetts. — A. H. Woods has 
been appointed by Mayor Mitchel police 
commissioner of New York. — Cowards, 
a new play by R. M. Lovett, was pro- 
duced in January at the Fine Arts The- 
ater, Chicago, under the auspices of the 
Chicago Theater Society. — J. B. Weth- 
rell’s address is care of Charles Truax 
Mfg. Co., 175 North State St., Chicago. 
— A. H. Lockett is a director and vice- 
president of William P. Bonbright & Co., 
New York. — M. D. Follansbee is chair- 
man of the general committee of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs, whose 18th 
meeting takes place at Chicago, June 5 
and 6. Kay Wood is chairman of the 
Friday evening entertainment commit- 
tee, of which Leverett Thompson is also 
a member. W. G. Hibbard, Jr., is a 
member of the finance committee; and 
S. T. Chase and Everts Wrenn are mem- 
bers of the Saturday entertainment 
committee. — Addresses: P. L. Spalding 
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is 50 Oliver St., Boston; Rev. G. W. C. 
Hill, 16 Washington St., New Britain, 
Conn. — Edward Payson Morton died 
at his home in Chicago, April 2, 1914. 
He was born at St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 
25, 1869. He graduated from Illinois Col- 
lege in 1890, attended the Harvard Grad- 
uate School in 1891-93, and received the 
degree of A.B. from Harvard in 1892, 
A.M. in 1893. He received the degree of 
Ph.D. from the University of Chicago 
in 1910. He was professor of English 
at Blackburn University, 1894-95; in- 
structor and assistant professor at 
Indiana University, 1895-1908; pro- 
fessor at Wake Forest College 1910-11. 
‘In 1911 he settled in Chicago, devoting 
himself to miscellaneous writing and edi- 
torial work. During the laborious life of 
an English teacher he found time to edit 
numerous books for students, his latest 
publications of this kind being a series 
of little volumes sketching the history, 
legends, and commercial growth of the 
Great Lakes (Ainswortu: Chicago, 
1913-14). Mr. Morton’s chief interest, 
however, lay in the fields of metrics and 
bibliography. On these subjects he was 
a frequent contributor to philological 
and other journals. His articles on the 
Sonnet, in the Publications of the Mod- 
ern Language Association of America 
and elsewhere, and on the Spenserian 
Stanza, in Modern Philology, and his 
treatise on ‘The Technique of English 
Non-Dramatic Blank Verse’ (Donnel- 
ley: Chicago, 1911), were distinct con- 
tributions to metrical history. At the 
time of his death he had made consider- 
able progress with a much-needed set of 
‘Chronological Outlines of English Lit- 
erature,’ fuller and more accurate than 
those now available.”’ For several years 
he was a member of the reviewing staff 
of The Dial (Chicago), from which much 
of this notice is quoted. He married 
Luella Bell Barrows, at Jacksonville, 
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Ill., June 13, 1895.— Charles Hunt 
Porter died at Taunton, Mass., April 16, 
1914. Born at Quincy, Mass., Oct. 4, 
1871, he prepared for college at Adams 
Academy, and entered Harvard with the 
Class of 1892. He did not receive his 
A.B. until 1906. The years 1893-95 
he spent in the Harvard Divinity School. 
Later he served for a while in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., as assistant to Rev. S. A. Eliot, 
with subsequent pastorates in Hingham, 
Mass., and at the Channing Memorial 
Church at Newport, R.I. In 1902 he 
gave up the ministry and shortly after- 
wards began the study of medicine at the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons 
(Columbia), New York. He received his 
M.D. degree in 1908. After a brief trip 
to Europe for recreation and study, he 
served as house-officer in the General 
Memorial Hospital, New York, until 
1910. Soon after, he began the active 
practice of medicine in Springfield, 
Mass., where he hoped to devote him- 
self to a surgical career, and he had every 
reason to believe in the attainment of 
his ambition. Taken ill with tuberculosis 
early in 1913, he at once gave up prac- 
tice and made every effort to regain his 
health. Just as his recovery seemed 
almost complete, a further manifesta- 
tion of the disease appeared, with an 
inevitable result. Hopeful to the end, 
yet, through his training, conscious of 
the futility of hope, he was cheerful, 
uncomplaining, lovable as ever, always 
with a smile of appreciation for those 
who ministered to him. He married 
Leila Staples Briggs, at Newport, R.I., 
April 14, 1903, who survives him. There 
were no children. [A. R. C.] 


1893. 
S. F. BatcHe.per, Sec., 
721 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 
A dinner of the New England Associa- 
tion of ’93 was held at the new Harvard 
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Club in Boston on March 18. Nearly 
fifty men were present. Duane spoke of 
his years of work at the Curie Radium 
Laboratory in Paris, and exhibited about 
a million dollars’ worth of the precious 
element, with a microscope to see it by; 
K. G. T. Webster told most entertain- 
ingly of his superintendence of the Har- 
vard Summer School; F. W. Moore de- 
tailed some of the improvements he has 
noticed as Graduate Manager of Ath- 
letics, and Collamore brought greetings 
from the New York section. Stone pre- 
sided in his usual accomplished manner. 
— John Dennison Baldwin died of pto- 
maine poisoning at his home in Worces- 
ter, Mass., Dec. 8, 1913. He was born at 
Worcester, May 26, 1871, the son of 
John Stanton and Emily (Brown) 
Baldwin. He fitted at the Worcester 
High School, and was a regular member 
of ’93 throughout the course. After 
graduation he entered the office of his 
father’s paper, the Worcester Daily Spy, 
“the oldest newspaper in Massachu- 
setts,” where he remained until 1898, 
serving on the business staff and becom- 
ing business manager and director. The 
next year he took the Worcester agency 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
and the United States Casualty Co., 
which he continued to represent for 
some time. Always keenly interested in 
outdoor life, he purchased a farm at 
**Aucoot Cove,” Mattapoisett, about 
six years ago, and soon turned his atten- 
tion to the cultivation there of apple 
orchards on a large scale, with notable 
results. At Worcester he continued his 
college interest in rowing, as a member 
of the Quinsigamond Boat Club. He 
was also one of the founders of the 
Worcester Tennis Club, and its treasurer. 
He was of fine old New England stock, 
and his high character, warm and ready 
sympathy, winning personality, and 
lovable nature endeared him to all. He 
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was enthusiastic about all Class matters, 
taking great pains to attend reunions 
and dinners, and his death leaves a sad 
gap in the ranks of ’93. June 9, 1896, he 
married Mary Fiske Eaton, of Worcester, 
who with two children survives him. — 
W. N. Cottrell has organized the law 
firm of Beckman, Cottrell and Phillips, 
at Suite 1400, Title and Trust Bldg., 
Chicago. — C. S. Hawes has connected 
himself with the Library Bureau of 
Chicago; address 6 North Michigan 
Ave. — F. G. Henderson has gone “ back 
to the land,” selecting Ellis, Mass., as 
his scene of operations. — G. H. Ingalls 
was chairman of the transportation 
committee for the meeting of the Associ- 
ated Harvard Clubs at Chicago, acquit- 
ting himself nobly. — A. C. Johnson has 
removed from Hingham to 28 Clyde St., 
Newtonville. His daughter Dorothy, 
who very nearly beat Moseley Taylor as 
Class baby, is shortly to be married to 
Hermann F. Clarke, ’05.—P. V. K. 
Johnson’s office for the general practice 
of medicine is at 820 Security Bldg., Los 
Angeles, Cal.—D. Kimball has re- 
turned from several years’ residence on 
the northern coast of France, made 
necessary by his wife’s health, and has 
taken up play-writing with Prof. Baker, 
at Cambridge. — F. R. Martin, Asst.- 
General Manager of the Associated 
Press, reports that his offices have been 
moved to 51 Chambers St., New York 
City. — H. P. Nash is president of the 
new City Club of Brooklyn, N.Y., “a 
social club with a civic purpose,” corner 
Court and Joralemon Sts. —L. N. 
Roberts, after living for several years at 
and near Paris, has removed to “St. 
Margaret’s,” near Dover, England; his 
best address is still care of Baring Bros. & 
Co., 8 Bishopsgate Within, London. — 
A. R. Tisdale continues in the legal 
department of the Boston & Maine R.R.. 
with offices in the North Station, Boston, 
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— Mr. and Mrs. Lyman Tremain should 
be addressed R.F.D. 3, Anaheim, Cal. 


1894. 
E. K. Rano, Sec., 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 

Plans for the celebration of our twen- 
tieth anniversary are maturing. On 
Monday, June 15, the Class will sail to 
Nahant, have lunch there and a fish 
dinner at Hull, returning by boat to 
Boston. On Tuesday we shall enjoy the 
hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. Sydney M. 
Williams, at the beautiful Hunnewell 
place in Wellesley. Some men will doubt- 
less feel like returning to Cambridge for 
the Class Day exercises in the Stadium, 
and the evening is left free for individual 
recreation. On Wednesday there will be 
athletic contests in the morning on 
Soldier’s Field, lunch in the Stadium, the 
Yale game in the afternoon, a business 
meeting of the Class at the Boston Har- 
vard Club at 6.45, and the Class dinner 
at the Hotel Somerset at 7.30. Thursday 
is Commencement, with the usual lunch 
and reunion, this year in Holden Chapel. 
On Friday is the boat-race at New 
London. It is not too late to send sub- 
scriptions to G. C. Lee, 44 State St., 
Boston, though even if a man subscribe 
little or nothing, he will be welcomed at 
the celebration. — The Secretary’s Re- 
port, soon to appear, will contain the 
latest news of the Class. As he sends it 
to the press, the Secretary learns with 
sorrow of the death of Robert Parkman 
Blake. He died April 22, at his home at 
Millis, after battling with pneumonia for 
about a week. He was born in Boston 
Oct. 26, 1870, the son of Samuel Park- 
man Blake and Mary Lee Higginson 
Blake, and was thus on both sides of his 
family closely related to many promi- 
nent Bostonians. He prepared for col- 
lege at William Nichols’s private school, 
and entered Harvard, from which he 
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graduated with the Class of ’94. He was 
prominently identified with athletics, 
especially in football and rowing. For 
three years he played on the class team, 
and one year served as substitute on the 
Varsity team; and he also rowed with the 
class crew for three years, and served for 
one year on the Varsity crew. During 
his University days he belonged to the 
Institute of 1770, the D. K. E., the Hasty 
Pudding, and the Delta Phi. Fora time 
after his graduation he was treasurer of 
the Power & Speed Controller Co., of 
Watertown, but subsequently engaged 
in the real estate and insurance business. 
He was a member of the Union Club, 
the Union Boat Club, the Norfolk Hunt 
Club, and the Harvard Club of New 
York. In 1908 he married, at New Bed- 
ford, Miss Mary Smoot, who, with three 
children, survives him. 


1895. 


A. H. Newman, Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

Hollis 20 will be open to the Class on 
Commencement Day. — J. C. D. Hitch 
is vice-president and manager of The 
Irrigated Farms Mortgage Co., First 
Nat. Bank Bldg., Denver, Col. — A. S. 
Learoyd is General Freight Agent of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R., 
with offices at 90 West St., New York, 
N.Y. — J. C. Smith became a partner 
April 25th in the firm of Whitney & 
Elwell, 30 State St., Boston, members 
of the New York and Boston Stock 
Exchanges. — C.S. Vrooman’s address 
is Vrooman Farms, Bloomington, IIl. 


1896. 
J. J. Hayes, Sec., 
30 State St., Boston. 
H. W. Porter has become a member 
of the firm of Charles Haas & Co., insur- 
ance, 30 Kilby St., Boston. —C. R. 
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Wilson has been elected president of the 
Bar Association of the District of 
Columbia. — R. S. Woodworth has 
been elected president of the American 
Psychological Association. —As has 
been the custom for the last few years, 
the Class will hold a meeting the latter 
part of June, at some club in the vicinity 
of Boston. — Stoughton 20 has been 
reserved for the use of the Class on Com- 
mencement Day. 





1897. 
W. L. Garrison, Jr., Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

A. K. Moe announces the opening of 
an office for the general practice of the 
law at 1 Montgomery St., Jersey City, 
N.J. — C. L. Smith will open on Oct. 5, 
1914, the Lawrence Smith School at 23 
East 65th St., New York City. This is 
to be a private school for boys, including 
younger boys as well as those preparing 
for entrance to college. — A. Lovering 
is manager of the Manchester Electric 
Co., 21 Summer St., Manchester. — C. 
A. Hardy is building a summer hotel at 
Chatham, Cape Cod, called The Chat- 
ham Bars Inn. — C. M. Weld has sent 
the secretary a pamphlet entitled “‘ Notes 
on Iron Ore Deposit Near Hong-Kong, 
China.” This is the reprint of a bulletin 
of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers. — At the second annual 
conference of the American Pageant 
Association, held in New York in Feb- 
ruary, Percy MacKaye was among the 
speakers. His bird masque entitled 
Sanctuary was produced under the aus- 
pices of the Association at the Hotel 
Astor. — H. D. Cleveland is manager of 
the lumber department of the Boston 
and Pacific Line, with offices at 70 Kilby 
St., Boston. —R. L. Barstow, Jr., is 
Circulation Manager of the Daily Trade 
Record, 42 East 21st St., New York 
City. 
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1898. 
B. H. Hayes, Sec., 
Andover. 

Allan Foster Barnes, son of Walter 
Mallard and Emily Leighton (Carter) 
Barnes, died in Boston on April 12, 
1914, as a result of general septicemia 
following an abscess in the throat. He 
was born in Somerville, on Oct. 6, 1876, 
and prepared for Harvard at the Cam- 
bridge Latin School. During his college 
course he was a member of the Institute 
of 1770 and the Hasty Pudding Club, 
and rowed at bow on our Sophomore 
Crew. On receiving his A.B. with 1898, 
Barnes entered the Medical School and 
graduated from there M.D. in 1902. 
For two years he served as House 
Officer at the Mass. General Hospital, 
and then took up the general practice of 
medicine in Cambridge. At the time of 
his death he was a visiting surgeon at 
the Cambridge Hospital, and was also 
bacteriologist for the Cambridge board 
of health. He was a member of the 
American Medical Society, Mass. Med- 
ical Society, Cambridge Society for 
Medical Improvement, Boston Society 
of Medical Science, Boston Medical 
Library Association, Boylston Medical 
Society, Alumni Association Mass. 
General Hospital, The Esculapian Club, 
The Harvard Club of Boston, The 
University Club, the Oakley Country 
Club, and the Union Boat Club. Barnes 
was unmarried. —L. H. Parkhurst, 
formerly with Thompson, Towle & Co., 
has been made assistant manager of the 
bond department of the Old Colony Trust 
Co. — H. L. Gray has been made asst. 
professor of history at Harvard. — F. B. 
Greenhalge is now associated with Cur- 
rier, Pillsbury & Young, attorneys at law, 
84 State St., Boston. — J. R. McVey 
has resigned as president of the Hibernia 
Savings Bank, of Boston, and is presi- 
dent of the Old South Trust Co., Old 
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South Bldg., Washington St., Boston. — 
G. H. Scull is secretary to police com- 
missioner Arthur Woods, ’92, New York 
City. — Dr. S. G. Underhill is superin- 
tendent of the Lynn Hospital, Lynn. — 
Frederick Sterling is second secretary to 
the U.S. Legation, at Pekin, China. — 
D. M. Hill is a director of the Boston 
Insurance Co. — E. G. Davis is assist- 
ant electrical engineer of the Interboro 
Rapid Transit Co., 156 Broadway, New 
York City. — P. W. Long is secretary 
of the American Dialect Society. — 
W. H. Porter is now representing the 
shoe firm of Millar & Wolfer, 177 Lin- 
coln St., Boston. — A. S. Woods has 
retired from the firm of Hornblower & 
Weeks, Boston. — G. C. Ward is presi- 
dent of the park board of New York 
City, and park commissioner. — J. A. 
Butler is superintendent of the Boylston 
Mfg. Co., 251 A St., Boston, manufac- 
turers of shoe machinery. —L. L. 
Gillespie has retired from the banking 
house of J. H. Bache & Co., New York 
City. — R. S. Warner has retired from 
the firm of Warner, Warner & Stackpole, 
and has taken an office at 60 State St., 
where he will continue the practice of 
law. — G. F. Bampton has moved to 73 
Garfield Ave., West Roxbury. — H. de 
W. Fuller is editor of The Nation. — 
Capt. E. D. Powers is connected with 
the quartermaster’s corps, U.S.A., at 
Manila, P.I.— Dr. A. H. Rice has re- 
turned from a very successful explora- 
tion journey through Colombia and 
Northwest Brazil. A full account of his 
exploration work will be found elsewhere 
in the present issue of this magazine. 
According to a newspaper despatch from 
London, dated March 27, Rice has re- 
ceived one of two gold medals known 
as the King’s Medal, presented each 
year by the Royal Geographical Society 
to explorers. The other medal was given 
to a member of Capt. Scott’s expedition 
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to the South Pole. —J. E. Bunting is 
with the Raymond Concrete Pile Co., 
140 Cedar St., New York City. — The 
usual Commencement Spread will be 
held in 23 Holworthy Hall, on Com- 
mencement Day. 


1899. 
Artaur Apams, Sec., 
135 Devonshire St., Boston. 

At a meeting of the combined Quin- 
decennial committees, April 24, the fol- 
lowing general plans were decided upon: 
Class Headquarters will be established 
at the Copley Plaza Hotel, Monday 
morning, June 15. There the Reception 
Committee will be in the receiving line 
to greet all who come. Likewise P. 
Jewell will distribute the many beautiful 
accessories he has provided. At 11 o’clock 
A.M. we shall start for the South Station, 
where the Monday Committee will have 
in readiness a special train, in which 
we shall go to the place selected for the 
renewing of our acquaintances and 
friendships. Here we shall stay on the 
shore of Buzzard’s Bay until some time 
Tuesday, filling in the time with swim- 
ming, baseball, golf, and other pastimes. 
The hotel chosen is to be all ours. The 
return to Boston will be in time for those 
who wish to see the Yard Class Day 
night to do so. Tuesday night is to be 
left open so that any special calls outside 
of the class can be made. Wednesday 
morning, Soldier’s Field will be the scene 
of activity, with lunch at the University 
Boat House after the festivities of the 
morning. In the afternoon the Harvard- 
Yale ball game; that evening, the Class 
Dinner at the Copley Plaza. Thursday 
is Commencement; University events, 
election of Overseers, regular class 
spread, etc. On Friday the Harvard 
crews will row up and down the Thames 
at various times during the day. That 
is the plan for the Quindecennial. Mon- 
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day ’s the day to come, Monday ’s the 
day you'll have a chance to see old 
friends and make new ones. Monday’s 
the day the foundation for a cohesive 
class celebration is laid. Come Monday! 
The general committees feel that class 
celebrations have been extending them- 
selves beyond the limit of reason, and 
after much discussion the above plans 
have been adopted, because we all feel 
that the class celebration should be 
arranged so that we can see and know 
under favorable circumstances as many 
men as possible. Come Monday and 
stay to the rest. After much deliberation 
and discussion, the Quindecennial Com- 
mittee have decided to end the celebra- 
tion with the dinner Wednesday night. 
This will eliminate the trip to the boat 
race as a part of the reunion, but the 
undersigned, who were chosen a com- 
mittee to arrange details for this trip, 
stand ready to continue in this capacity 
unofficially if enough men signify their 
desire to go. We will arrange to get each 
man a ticket on the observation train; 
we will arrange transportation from 
Boston to New London; but in order to 
do this we must know at once how many 
wish to go. Observation train tickets 
cost $2.50 for the Varsity race, railroad 
transportation will be about $2.00 each 
way. Drop a postal to the Class Office, 
Room 615, 7 Water Street, at once if you 
wish us to personally conduct you. 
Application blanks for seats at various 
athletic events have been sent out by 
the H.A.A. Do not use these if you 
wish to sit with the class. We have ar- 
ranged to get a block of seats for the 
Harvard-Yale baseball game, so that the 
class will sit together and we will get one 
ticket for any member of the class who 
notifies Roland Hopkins that he wishes 
to sit with the other members of the 
class on the observation train at the Var- 
sity boat race. — Lost Men. The follow- 
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ing are now on the “‘lost list.”” There are 
others who have not been heard from, 
but we feel quite sure of their addresses. 
Francis V. Alexandre, Harold P. Bale, 
John J. Colbert, Benjamin T. Creden, 
Charles W. Hardy, Cicero A. Henderson. 
Charles McKey, Thomas S. R. Nelson, 
Ralph Slye, William C. Thompson. We 
have discovered that the College has no 
record of Harry St. C. Smith, so we have 
dropped his name. All the up-to-date 
news has gone into the 4th Class Report, 
which will be out soon after this is. — 
H. M. Huxley has formed a partnership 
with Albert C. Bell for the practice of 
patent and trade mark law, under the 
firm name of Bell and Huxley; address, 
2001 Continental and Commercial Bank 
Bldg., 208 South La Salle St., Chicage. — 
W. L. Barnard is president of the Yacht 
Racing Association of Massachusetts. — 
W. F. Wyeth is manager of the bond 
department of the Old Colony Trust Co., 
Boston. — Julius Lucht is librarian of 
the University Club Library, Chicago, 
Ill. — R. G. Hopkins is president of the 
Mass. Ice Dealers Association. 


1900. 


ArtHuR DRINKWATER, Sec., 
59 Temple PI., Boston. 


On March 13, the annual New York 
Dinner of the Class was held at the 
Harvard Club. About 35 men sat down 
together and listened to Toastmaster 
R. C. Bolling and to F. Simonds, N. F. 
Ayer, B. F. Bell, W. M. Chadbourne 
(a 45-second speech), M. Sullivan, and 
J. M. Glidden. So brilliant was the wit 
displayed that for those who could stay 
the session lasted until 2 a.m. The com- 
mittee in charge of this excellent dinner 
was T. Crimmins, C. D. Draper, and 
J. N. Trainer, Jr. The committee ap- 
pointed for next year’s dinner was H. H. 
Fox, R.C. Bolling, and C. D. Draper. — 
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W. M. Chadbourne has formed a part- 
nership for the practice of law under the 
firm name of Chadbourne, Hunt & 
Jaeckel, 32 Liberty St., New York City. 
— W. Lichtenstein is traveling in South 
America, collecting books for the Har- 
vard Law Library. — A. L. Dean has 
been elected president of the College of 
Hawaii, at Honolulu, where he will take 
up his work beginning with the next 
academic year. — A. N. Fuller is living 
at Deerfield, engaged in landscape paint- 
ing. — L. M. Dougan is principal of the 
Harvey Shaw School, St. Louis, Mo. — 
J. S. Bigelow, Jr., is engaged in farming; 
address, Riverview, Anne Arundel 
County, Md.—C. S. Gilman is with 
the Boston Traveler, Boston. — T. Ord- 
way is instructor in medicine at the 
Harvard Medical School, and second 
assistant visiting physician at the Bos- 
ton City Hospital. — R. W. Stebbins is 
engaged in farming at Williamstown. — 
C. F. Wellington is with Frank P. Ben- 
nett & Co., Inc., publishers of the 
American Wool and Cotton Reporter and 
the United States Investor, at 530 
Atlantic Ave., Boston. — W. S. Dun- 
ham is engaged in farming and in breed- 
ing and importing Percheron horses, at 
Wayne, Ill. — A. Hasbrouck is on duty 
commanding the Coast Defense of 
Balboa, Canal Zone, at the Pacific 
entrance to the Panama Canal. — H. S. 
Pinkham has taken the pastorate of the 
First Baptist Church, Lowell; address, 
77 Mansur St., Lowell. — F. H. Sted- 
man is rector of St. John’s Church, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; address, 289 Hanover 
St., Milwaukee. —- F. H. Beals is chair- 
man of the physics committee of the 
New Jersey State Science Teachers 
Association, and a member of the 
physics committee of the American 
Federation of Teachers of Mechanical 
and Natural Sciences, also of the 
National Educational Association. — 
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R. R. Price is director of University 
Extension at the University of Minne- 
sota; home address, 810 Sixth St., S.E., 


Minneapolis, Minn. — R. H. Watson . 


has been spending some time in Sakchi, 
India, with the Lata Iron & Steel Co. — 
F. F. Burr received his degree of A.M. 
from Columbia University in June, 1913; 
he is now finishing his work for a Ph.D. 
in geology. — R. F. Phelps is treasurer 
of Dedham Dry Goods Co., and is a 
statistician with the Mass. Bureau of 
Statistics. — E. L. Adams is assistant 
professor at the Univ. of Michigan. — 
C. M. Brown is president and general 
manager of the California Pharmacy Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. — E. S. Bennett is 
secretary and treasurer of the Michigan 
Harvard Club. — Wm. Phillips is Third 
Assistant Secretary of State; address, 
Washington, D.C.—B. J. O'Neill is 
attending surgeon to San Diego County 
Hospital. — H. W. Ballantine is secre- 
tary of American Institute of Criminal 
Law and Criminology. — Addresses: 
F. D. W. Washburn, (home) 20 Spring 
Hill Terrace, Somerville; C. R. Woods, 
Jr., (bus.) Burn Brae Farm, Forest, Va.; 
L. W. Wright, (home) Lawrence, Long 
Island, N.Y.; E. Ingraham, (bus.) 50 
Leonard St., New York City; C. H. 
Ladd, (bus.) care of Stone & Webster, 
El Paso, Tex.; J. S. Dunstan, (home) 
Cedarhurst, Long Island; B. J. O'Neill, 
1005 West Lewis St., San Diego, Cal.; 
C. E. Nixdorff, (bus.) 31 Nassau St., 
New York City; H. M. Shartenberg, 
(home) 531 Whitney Ave., New Haven, 
Conn., (bus.) Chapel St., New Haven, 
Conn.; E. Cary, (bus.) 16 S.W., Prince- 
ton, N.J.; G. W. Fleming, (home) Van- 
derbilt Hotel, New York City, (bus.) 
14 Wall St., New York City; P. A. Jay, 
(bus.) Rome, Italy; A. T. Winslow, 
(home) 1863 Columbus Ave.; J. F. 
Farrell, (home) 37 Long Ave., Allston; 
C. Harbeck, 130 E. 67th St., New York 
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City; E. H. Hammond, 665 N. 12th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; W. W. Rush, (bus.) 
Box 184, Tacoma, Wash.; H. R. Hub- 
bard, (bus.) High Schoo}, Plainfield, 
N.J.; J. M. Johnson, (home) 77 Her- 
kimer St., Brooklyn, N.Y.; H. S. Rich- 
ardson, (bus.) 16 Pearl St., Boston; 
A. S. Hawks, (home) Box 20, Greenfield; 
O. V. Willson, (home) El Centro, Im- 
perial County, Cal.; H. B. Smith, Lan- 
caster, N.H.; H. W. Ballantine, (home) 
143 Prospect Ave., Madison, Wis.; C. 
M. Brown, (bus.) 812 Claus Spreckels 
Bldg., San Francisco, Cal.; R. E. Pope, 
(bus.) Chamber of Commerce, Boston; 
I. S. Kahn, (home) 432 W. Magnolia St., 
San Antonio, Tex.; H. S. Hirshberg, 
(home) 1380 Mathews Ave., Lakewood, 
O.; W. C. Heilman, (bus.) 1 Arsenal Sq., 
Cambridge, Mass.; G. W. Harrington, 
(horhe) Mattapoisett; J. F. Costa, (bus.) 
William Filene’s Sons Co., Boston; 
R. O. Dalton, (home) 161 Hancock St., 
Cambridge; A. Davis, (home) 66 Beacon 
St., Boston; M. Davis, (home) 505 So. 
C St., Tacoma, Wash.; G. O. Clark, 
(home) 295 Commonwealth Ave., Bos- 
ton; G. W. Billings, (home) 156 Congress 
St., Milford; P. Whitney, Rocklin, 
Placer Co., Cal.; L. Howland, (home) 
54 Burroughs St., Jamaica Plain; F. W. 
Doherty, (home) E. Milton; T. D. 
Brown, (home) 82 Humboldt Ave., 
Roxbury, (bus.) 218 Northampton St., 
Boston; K. S. Barnes, (bus.) 719 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge; C. H. Tilton, Jr., 
(home) 1368 Commonwealth Ave., 
Brookline; S. A. Johnston, (home) Uni- 
versity Club, Indianapolis, Ind.; L. 
Eaton, (bus.) Cliffs Shaft Mine, Ish- 
peming, Mich.; W. C. Hess, (home) 
Seaside P.O., Annadale, L.I., N.Y.; F. 
E. Smith, Jr., (home) Weston; G. S. 
MacFarland, (home) 73 Puritan Road, 
Swampscott; E. H. Graham, (home) 30 
Powell St., Brookline; B. Chandler, 





(home) 33 Bellevue Pl., (bus.) 56 W.° 
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Washington St., Chicago, Ill.; R. F. 
Manahan, (bus.) 711 Mills Bldg., Ei 
Paso, Tex.; E. W. Stix, (home) 5112 
Waterman Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; H. W. 
Mason, (bus.) 60 State St., Boston. — 
Nathan Adams Egbert died at Spring- 
field, Aug. 22, 1913. After a boyhood 
spent in Marblehead and Springfield, 
he prepared for Harvard at St. Mark’s 
School. At Harvard he played on the 
class foot-ball and base-ball team, and 
was active in all class matters. The next 
few years he spent with L. B. Brown and 
W. McCornick in Siberia, where they 
were interested in gold mining at Chibo- 
kee, in the Altai Mountains. His adven- 
tures on the journey to Siberia and dur- 
ing his stay there — numerous and ex- 
citing — will be related to members of 
the class at a later time. Through them 
all, his unfailing sense of humor, quick 
wit, and underlying qualities -of good 
judgment, determination and courage, 
showed him to be a man of most remark- 
able character. In December, 1903, he 
returned home and in 1904 entered the 
Columbia School of Law, where he com- 
pleted the course in two years and took 
his degree in 1906. He then practised 
law in the office of Underwood & Moffat, 
52 William St., New York City, until a 
few months before he died. In May, 
1913, he underwent a serious operation, 
from the shock of which he did not 
recover. In all the things that make life 
worth living, and especially in traveling, 
he took great delight, and he was always 
watchful of opportunities for helping 
other people. In his will he left his books 
to his friends, and remembered all his 
employees and dependents, even his 
office boy. He was a member of Holland 
Lodge of Masons in New York City, 
and was much interested in that order. 
Among his clubs in New York were the 
Tennis and Racquet, Harvard, and 
Union. 








1901. 


H. B. Crarkx, Sec., 
14 Wall St., New York, N.Y. 


Rogers Wentworth Shapleigh died at 
Pasadena, Cal., on Feb. 7, 1914. — G. 
W. Canterbury is the New England 
agent for the Simplex Automobile. His 
address is 733 Boylston St., Boston. 
— Changes of Address: Mitchell Frei- 
man, 408 Kimball Bldg., Boston; Robert 
Goodenow, care of McGargel Co., 39 
LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill.; Warwick 
Greene, Director of Public Works, 
Manila, P.I.; L. W. Hall, care of Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., 115 Devonshire St., 
Boston; W. G. Harding, 87 Milk St., 
Boston; L. H. W. Horton, 120 Broad- 
way, New York, N.Y.; B. T. B. Hyde, 
care of Century Club, New York City; 
J. L. W. Jenkins, 220 Clarendon St., 
Boston; Wilber Judson, P.O. Box, 323, 
Lansing, Mich.; J. C. Kellogg, 49 Wall 
St., New York, N.Y.; E. B. Latham, care 
of Kern County Oil Protect. Assn., 15 
Smith Bldg., Taft, Calif.; J. P. Laun- 
drigan, 311 West 27th St., New York, 
N.Y.; R. E. Lee, 1644 Columbia Road, 
Washington, D.C.; C. W. Locke, care of 
Country Day School, Brookline; L. L. 
Lorraine, Philipsburg, Pa.; W. H. Lyon, 
141 Broadway, New York, N.Y.; W. H. 
McGrath, 204 Pioneer Bldg., Seattle, 
Wash.; care of Puget Sound Traction, 
Light & Power Co.; R. B. Nason, care 
of Cramer & Nason, Equitable Bldg., 
Tacoma, Wash.; H. L. Shattuck, care of 
Ropes, Gray, Boyden & Perkins, 60 
State St., Boston; H. J. McL. Stewart, 
Concord, N.H.; G. C. Vedder, 141 Milk 
St., Boston. — Dr. W. B. Swift read a 
paper Feb. 27, before the New England 
Pediatrics Society, presenting his late 
researches upon the human voice in 
disease; the paper was, “‘A Voice Sign 
in Chorea.” — F. M. Endicott is secre- 
tary of legation at S. José, Costa Rica. 
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1902. 


B. WENDELL, JR., Sec., 
44 State St., Boston. 


R. C. Barnard is still with Westing- 
house, Church, Kerr & Co.; business 
address, 37 Wall St., New York. — W. 
T. Armsis representing Baker, Ayling & 
Co., of Boston, in New York State, with 
headquarters at Albany. — W. L. Bry- 
ant has changed his business address to 
52 Wall St., New York. — A. M. Butler 
is with the Business High School of 
Practical Arts, Roxbury. — G. O. Car- 
penter, Jr.’s, business address is 4121 
Forest Park Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 
— J. O. Carson’s address is 129 Hudson 
St., New York City. —R. M. Day is 
with the firm of Hathaway, Smith, Folds 
& Co., First Nat. Bank Bldg., Denver, 
Colo. — H. T. Fick is teaching in the 
Middlesex School, Concord. — George 
Forbes is Asst. Prof. of Chemistry at 
Harvard University. — Mark Hopkins, 
Jr., died Feb. 1, 1914, at Newtown, Pa., 
by accidental explosion of a shotgun. 
He was born in Williamstown, Mass., 
Feb. 16, 1877, and prepared for college 
at Milton Academy. He entered with 
the Class of 1902, left at the end of the 
Freshman year, and went to work on a 
cattle ranch in Texas. He married in 
1904 Gwladys Crosby, of Colorado 
Springs. —G. H. Hull has moved his 
office to 10 Tremont St., Boston. — F. 
W. Hunnewell, 2d, is Comptroller of 
Harvard University; office at 5 Univer- 
sity Hall; he is assistant to President 
Lowell. — Richard Lawrence, Jr., is 
associated with George Burroughs & 
Co., Boston, real estate. — Edison Lewis 
is a partner of W. S. Conning & Co., 
office in the Connecticut Mutual Bldg., 
Hartford, Conn. — C. L. Moran is sur- 
geon in the U.S. Navy, Navy Yard, 
Mare Island, San Francisco, Calif. — 
A. S. Proudfoot is with the Turner Con- 
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struction Co., 11 Broadway, New York. 
— Plumer Wheeler is manager of the 
Union Cap & Fuse Co., 1229 Rocke- 
feller, Bldg., Cleveland, O. —H. P. Wil- 
liams is with Gilmour, Rothery and 
Co., insurance: address, 120 Water St., 
Boston. 


1903. 
Rocer Ernst, Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

The Boston members of the Class had 
a dinner at the Harvard Club on March 
20, in honor of E. W. Mahan, ’16, the 
holder of the 1903 decennial scholarship. 
About 45 men, including two from out of 
town, Richard Derby and A. R. Camp- 
bell, were present. S. H. Wolcott, in 
behalf of the Class, welcomed Mahan 
into its membership. Plans for more fre- 
quent and regular gatherings of the 
Boston members of the Class were dis- 
cussed, and it was decided to hold in- 
formal dinners at a round table in the 
Harvard Club dining hal! on the first 
Monday evening of each month, to 
which all 1903 men will, of course, be 
heartily welcome. The suggestion was 
made that a Boston 1903 club, or some 
similar organization, be formed, and 
S. H. Wolcott was chosen chairman of a 
permanent executive committee for the 
Boston district. It is expected that din- 
ners of the Class will hereafter be held at 
least twice a year. The project of fur- 
nishing a 1903 bedroom at the Harvard 
Club of Boston was brought up, and 
J. D. Clark generously offered to sub- 
scribe the amount necessary. Members 
of 1903 will be given preference in the 
occupancy of this room. The first of the 
informal dinners at the Harvard Club 
was held on April 6. It was attended by 
about 30 men. The dinner was quite 
informal and there was no speaking. A 
good many left immediately after dinner, 
but several stayed to play bridge or chat 
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around the fire. —R. M. Bowen has 
removed his law offices to 85 Devonshire 
St., Boston. — O. J. Campbell, Jr., who 
is asst. prof. of English at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, has recently published 
in vol. m1 of Harvard Studies in Com- 
parative Literature, ‘“‘The Comedies of 
Holberg.” —R. W. Child has taken 
offices for the practice of law and busi- 
ness administration at 75 State St., 
Boston. — F. M. Class has recently pub- 
lished through Oliver Ditson Co. a 
musical volume for the piano entitled 
“Five Intermezzi.”” — C. R. Cross, Jr., 
was chairman of the committee of the 
Harvard Travelers’ Club in charge of the 
remarkably fine exhibition of trophies of 
big game hunting in all parts of the world 
recently given at Copley Hall, Boston. 
Many of the finest bear, caribou and 
other specimens were obtained by Cross 
himself on his trips in the last few years 
to Newfoundland, British Columbia, 
and Alaska.— G. B. Fernald, who is on 
a year’s leave of absence from St. Mark’s 
School, is in the Embassy in Madrid as 
secretary to the American Ambassador 
to Spain. — F. A. Golder, care of U.S. 
Consul, St. Petersburg, Russia, is en- 
gaged in historical research for the 
Carnegie Foundation. — Matthew Hale 
has retired as publisher of the Boston 
Journal, and is giving the bulk of his 
time to the management of the Progres- 
sive party in Massachusetts. — F. W. 
Peabody has been appointed one of 
three commissioners of the Rockefeller 
Foundation to inquire into the needs of 
medical education and public health in 
China. — E. M. Parsons, who is a mem- 
ber of the firm of Somes & Parsons, 
architects, has removed his offices to 
1 Beacon St., Boston. — J. L. White, 
care of President’s Office, Atlantic Coast 
Line R.R. Co., Wilmington, N.C., has 
become one of the assistants to the presi- 
dent of that company. 
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1904. 
R. S. Watuace, Sec., 
419 S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Preparations for the Decennial Re- 
union will be complete by the time this 
number of the Graduates’ Magazine 
reaches its readers. The largest class 
reunion that we have ever had is ex- 
pected. Hundreds of men have signified 
their intention of coming back to Cam- 
bridge for the Reunion. If any one who 
reads this is wavering in his decision, let 
him make up his mind now to come on 
for the Decennial. It will be worth 
while to renew your acquaintance with 
your classmates and with the growing 
Harvard.— Our Third Class Report 
comprising the history up to date of 
practically all the men in the class — 
the exceptions being those who have 
failed to respond to the Secretary’s re- 
peated solicitation — is to be published 
during June. If any classmate does not 
receive a copy of this report, the Secre- 
tary will be glad to hear from him and 
send him a duplicate copy. — W. A. 
Burnham, Jr., secretary to Pres. W. A. 
Gaston of the Nat. Shawmut Bank, Bos- 
ton, has been elected secretary of the 
bank. — J. V. Gano is instructor at 
Potter School for Boys, 1827 Pacific 
Ave., San Francisco, Cal. — C. E. Lake- 
man, formerly secretary to the commis- 
sioner of health, of New York, is now 
executive secretary of the American 
Society for the Control of Cancer, 
289 4th Ave., New York City. — Rev. 
Abbot Peterson, former minister of the 
First Parish Church, Lancaster, is now 
minister of the First Parish Unitarian 
Church, Brookline, as colleague of the 
Rev. W. H. Lyon.—Dr. J. W. J. 
Marion is practising medicine in Nor- 
folk, Va. — Prof. James Ford has been 
appointed a member of the central com- 
mittee of the national conference on 
marketing and farm credits. — Fred 
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Holdsworth, real estate, has an office in 
the Merchants Nat. Bank Bldg., 30 
State St., Boston. — J. H. Torrey is in 
the insurance business, 56 Maiden Lane, 
New York City.—R. A. Burr is at 


. present in Switzerland, but in July he 


expects to go to the Pei-yang Univer- 
sity, China, as professor of European 
languages. — H. W. Young is with the 
firm of Frank L. Young & Kimball, 
manufacturer of oil, 111 Purchase St., 
Boston. — Samuel G. Smith, Jr., is with 
the Minot Auto. Co., Minot, N. Dakota. 
— J. R. Rutland is professor of English 
at the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Ala. — Bertram Cruger is asst. 
secretary to Mayor Mitchel, New York 
City. — J. L. Stettinius is a member of 
the law firm of Worthington, Strong & 
Stettinius, with offices at 44-46 
Wiggins Block, Cincinnati, O.— R. M. 
Bleakie is with the New England Fuel 
Co., in their office 408 Calle de Esteado, 
Tampico, Mexico.—E. L. Porter is 
instructor in physiology at Simmons 
College, Boston. — Paul Murray Lewis 
has moved his law office to the Mer- 
chants Nat. Bank Bldg., 30 State St., 
Boston. — L. K. Southard has been 
elected a director of the Columbia Trust 
Co., East Boston; he is assistant gen- 
eral manager of the International Pur- 
chasing Company, which has its Boston 
office at 141 Milk St. — George Francis 
Roughan died at his home in Jamaica 
Plain, on Dec. 25, 1913. 


1905. 
S. N. Hrncgtey, Sec., 
25 Broad St., New York, N.Y. 
Ralph Valentine Bunting left his 
home in Brookline, Mass., on June 27, 
1913, for Portland, Me., where he regis- 
tered the next morning at the Falmouth 
Hotel. He left there about 4.30 p.m. 
the same day, carrying his handbag: 
nothing has been seen or heard of him 
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since. During the preceding winter he 
suffered from headaches, and may have 
become mentally unbalanced, and be 
wandering about confused. Any infor- 
mation leading to his discovery, or proof 
of his death, should be forwarded at once 
to Headquarters of the Police Depart- 
ment, Boston. — Owen E. Pomeroy 
sailed Feb. 3 from San Francisco, on the 
S.S. China, and arrived in Canton, 
China, about March 5; his address will 
be Canton Christian College, Canton, 
China, where he will act as bursar and 
business manager. — H. S. Forbes has 
started practising medicine in Berkeley, 
Calif., and has just been appointed med- 
ical examiner to the students’ infirmary 
of the University of California. This is 
an assistant physician’s position at the 
infirmary, where all the student body 
go for medical attendance and where 
physical examinations are made of each 
member of the entering class. His ad- 
dress is 2304 Telegraph Ave., Berkeley, 
Calif. —C. L. Chandler is South Ameri- 
can agent of several Southern railroads; 
address, 813 James Bldg., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


1906. 
Nicuouas KEL Ey, Sec., 
52 William St., New York, N.Y. 


C. D. Morgan is doing literary work in 
New York; address, 35 W. 12th St. — 
C. W. Wickersham has become the 
junior member of the law firm of Cad- 
walader, Wickersham & Taft, successors 
to the firm of Strong & Cadwalader. — 
S. Withington has left the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford R.R. Co., with 
electrification work on which he has 
been connected since January, 1910; his 
address is 35 Bay State Rd., Boston. — 
W. A. Spencer is traffic manager for the 
State of Michigan of the Michigan State 
Telephone Co.; present address, 20 
Clifford St., Detroit, Mich.; permanent 
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address, 2 Craigie St., Cambridge. — L. 
Carroll, who has since September, 1909, 
been associated with the firm of Gould 
and Wilkie in the general practice of law, 
at 2 Wall St., New York, has become a 
member of that firm. He has been 
elected by the board of aldermen an 
alderman of the City of New York. — J. 
deG. Briggs is business manager of The 
Country Day School, 420 W. 57th St., 
Kansas City, Mo. — F. A. Goodhue is 
vice-president of the First Nat. Bank of 
Boston. — The members of the Class in 
and about Boston held a most successful 
dinner at the Harvard Club of Boston 
on Feb. 7. The members of the Class in 
and about New York held a dinner at the 
Harvard Club of New York on March 7. 
The Class will be interested to learn that 
it has more representatives than any 
other Classin the membership of both the 
New York and Boston Harvard Clubs. 
— Luncheon on Commencement Day 
will be served as usual in 24 Holworthy. 
—A second informal dinner was held by 
members of the Class who live in and 
about Boston, at the Harvard Club of 
Boston on May 5.—A. L. Risley is with 
Cooley and Marvin Co., Tremont Bldg. 
Boston. — J. T. Boyd’s home address is 
281 Polifly Rd., Hackensack, N.J. — R. 
H. Clarke’s business address is now 61 
Broadway, New York, N.Y.—G.H. Cox 
is assistant secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Trust Co., Boston; residence, 20 
Quincy St., Cambridge. — H. C. Dray- 
ton’s address is829 Park Ave., New York, 
N.Y.—R. B. Emmons is with Rock Plas- 
ter Mfg. Co., 381 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N.Y.— E. L. Grant’s address is 180 W. 
71st St., New York, N.Y. — E. A. Hess 
has left Philadelphia and is now with J. 
S. Bache & Co., 42 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y.— Clarence Kempner is practis- 
ing law; his address is 44 Court St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y.—L. J. de Milhau is 
practising law with the firm of Hawkins, 
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Delafield & Longfellow, 20 Exchange 
Pl., New York, N.Y. — J. H. Plumb’s 
address is Bridesburg P.O., Philadelphia, 
Pa.— R. M. Poor is with Jackson & 
Curtis, 43 Exchange Pl., New York, 
N Y. — W. A. Quigley, Jr’s., address is 
3505 Broadway, New York, N.Y. — 
H. K. Wilson’s address is 115 Ferry St., 
Hoboken, N.J.— J. L. White has left 
the Wabash R.R., and is now assistant 
to the president of the Monon; his 
address is 816 Crescent Pl., Chicago, Ill. 


1907. 
Joun Reyno.ps, Sec., 
2 Wall St., New York, N.Y. 

J. L. Swarts has been continuing his 
medical studies in Berlin and Vienna 
during the past winter. He had an 
opportunity to go to Servia to take part 
in the work of fighting the cholera which 
followed the last Balkan war, but, as he 
puts it, the thought of a wooden slab in 
some Servian field inscribed: — 


“* Here lies the body of Dr. Swarts, 
One of the young American Sports 
Who fought off the plague that was trying to 
kill us, 
And rode to his death on a cholera ba- 
cillus,”’ 


rather discouraged the venture. — D. 
West is at Balboa Beach, Calif.; address, 
P.O. Box 124. — J. Early is practising 
law at 1151 Otis Bldg., Chicago, Ill. — 
J. C. White recently passed the U.S. 
examinations for the diplomatic service. 
— E. J. David is teaching at the Horace 
Mann School, in New York, N.Y. — 
W. Lilly’s address is 357 Sterling Pl., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. — B. M. Woodbridge is 
assistant professor of Romance languages 
at the University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 
— G. C. Evans is professor of law in the 
National University of Pekin, Pekin, 
China. — R. B. Wilcox is in the export 
department of the Portland Flouring 
Mills Co.; home address, 649 Ravens- 
view Drive, Portland, Ore.—N. C. 
Nash is a member of the Cambridge 
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city council. — B. L. Young, Jr., is a 
member of the Mass. board of pardons. 
— J. M. Eaton’s business address is 87 
Kilby St., Boston. —E. Royce is 
director of music in Middlebury College, 
Middlebury, Vt. —G. Blaney is prac- 
tising law at 53 State St., Boston. — 
P. S. Fiske has been transferred to the 
New York office of the International 
Paper Co., 30 Broad St., New York, 
N.Y.; his residence is 848 Jewett Ave., 
West New Brighton, Staten Island, N.Y. 


1908. 
Guy Emerson, Sec., 
27 W. 44th St., New York, N.Y. 

The Secretary expects to issue his 
Report by Commencement. — Hender- 
son Inches has been appointed battalion 
quartermaster of the First Battalion, 
Field Artillery, M. V. M., with the rank 
of first lieutenant. He has served six 
years with Battery A of the Field Artil- 
lery and holds the rank of sergeant-ma- 
jor.— P. G. Kammerer is studying eco- 
nomics and social ethics in the Harvard 
Graduate School; address, 32 Lawrence 
Hall, Cambridge. — G. O. Walser, who 
is with the law firm of Kenney & Eadie, 
has moved to the Terminal Bldg., St. 
George Ferry, New Brighton, N.Y. — 
Dr. G. R. Minot is an assistant resident 
physician at the Johns Hopkins Hospi- 
tal, Baltimore, Md. — I. B. Evans and 
L. R. Martineau, Jr., 09, are practising 
law, under the firm name of Martineau 
& Evans, at 716 Walker Bank Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah.— A. B. Mason 
has left Stone & Webster and has opened 
an office for the practice of engineering, 
with A. F. Bigelow, ’03, and C. Hill- 
smith, at 89 State St., Boston. 


1909. 


A. G. Case, Sec., 
137 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


F. M. Rackemann finished his work at 
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the Mass. General Hospital on April 1; 
he plans to spend the rest of the year in 
New York doing research work in Dr. 
Longcope’s laboratory in connection 
with the Presbyterian Hospital. — D. S. 
Starring has left the firm of Allerton, 
Greene, King & Co., bond dealers, Chi- 
cago, and gone in for himself under the 
name of D. S. Starring & Co., to do a 
general bond and brokerage business. 
His offices are in the New York Life 
Insurance Bldg., Chicago. — L. L. Dela- 
field is in the law office of Hawkins, 
Delafield & Longfellow, 20 Exchange 
Pl., New York. — R. M. Middlemass is 
playing an engagement in Atlanta, Ga., 
with Miss Lucille La Verne’s company. 
— D. M. Osborne is with the Nat. Bank 
of Auburn, Auburn, N.Y.; his home ad- 
dress, 115 South St. — N. Harrower is 
with Linton Bros. & Co., manufacturers. 
of bristol board, Pawtucket, R.I. — 
Henry McCall’s address is Prineville, 
Ore.; he is in charge of a large cattle 
ranch there. — C. S. Hadley is practis- 
ing law at 14 Park Bldg., Fitchburg. — 
G. S. McLaughlin is with Brainerd & 
Leeds, architects, at 89 Franklin St., 
Boston. 
1910. 
C. C. Lirtte, See., 
Cottage St., Brookline. 

The Class held its Fourth Annual Din- 
ner on March 5 at the Harvard Club of 
Boston. About 120 men attended, an 
excellent showing for an “off” year. 
The dinner was marked by great enthu- 
siasm and splendid Class feeling. G. P. 
Gardner, Jr., Chairman of the Class 
Committee, presided. P. W. Carter, 
recently appointed Secretary of the 
Alumni Social Service Bureau in Bos- 
ton, gave a brief outline of the work of 
the bureau and asked coéperation from 
the Class. After the dinner, G. G. 
Browne entertained those present with 
a talk on the Harvard-Yale football 


games of 1912 and 1913. Through the 
courtesy of Coach Haughton, we were 
able to enjoy a number of excellent 
lantern slides illustrating the various 
points in both games. — J. S. Agen is 
secretary of the Mt. Vernon Cream Co., 
1207 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash. — 
F. A. Arbuckle is pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, at Antrim, N.H. 
— L. V. Bartlett is with the A. C. Law- 
rence Leather Co., South St., Boston. — 
J. L. Binda is with the Hannan Real 
Estate Exchange, 1 McGraw Building, 
Detroit, Mich.— F. W. Branch is a 
lawyer with Branch and Branch, 795 
Elm St., Manchester, N.H.—R. C. 
Brown is a mining engineer at Mogollon, 
N.M. — J. G. Butler is an accountant 
with Delaware and Hudson R.R. Co., 
Albany, N.Y. — E. R. Chapin is in the 
publishing and bookselliag business, 34 
Beacon St., Boston. — H. W. Cleary is 
in the cereal business with the Wheatena 
Co., Rahway, N.J. — W. H. Davis, Jr., 
is in the advertising department of the 
Locomobile Co., Bridgeport, Conn. — 
R. Emerson is with Stone and Webster, 
engineers, at Forney, Tex.—J. B. 
Estabrook is a civil engineer with the 
Northern Mississippi River Power Co., 
R.F.D. No. 3, Anolea, Minn. — F. I. 
Fallon is a lawyer, Room 1014, 53 State 
St., Boston. — A. W. Fletcher, 48 
Beacon St., Boston, is treasurer of the 
Henry Jewett Players, Inc.,—G. J. Giles 
is farming; P.O. Box, 318, Laredo, Tex. 
— G. Hadden is a civil engineer with 
Barclay, Parsons and Klapp, 60 Wall 
St., New York, N.Y. — R. G. Hender- 
son is a railroad clerk, Room 338, South 
Station, Boston. — L. Huntress, Jr., is 
with Didier Marble Co., Perth Amboy, 
N.J.— J. H. Ju is at the office of the 
President, Peking, China, in govern- 
ment service. — R. M. Lane is assistant 
to the superintendent of the Detroit 
Copper and Brass Rolling Mills, De- 
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troit, Mich. — M. J. Leonard is a sugar 
cane manufacturer, Central Armonia, 
Bolondron, Cuba. — S. M. Lowrey, P.O. 
Box, 494, Honolulu, H.I., is cashier of 
the Guardian Trust Co., Ltd. — P. C. 
Madeira, Jr., is a lawyer at 934 Land 
Title Bldg., Philadelphia. — G. Mather 
is in the insurance business with Mather 
& Co., 226 Walnut St., Philadelphia. — 
K. R. Montgomery is asst. mgr. of the 
Michigan Branch of the Krit Motor Car 
Co.; address, Spencer Apartments, 
Peterboro St., Detroit. —C. S. Neves 
is a physician, at the St. Francis Hos- 
pital, New York, N.Y. — F. H. Parker 
is farming at Chesterton, Md. — P. F. 
Perkins is with J. I. Wingate and Son, 
interior decorators, 402 Boylston St., 
Boston. — T. I. H. Powel is banking 
with Wilson, Slade and Co., Providence, 
R.I.—G. Putnam, Jr., is in the law 
department of the Boston Elevated Ry., 
101 Milk St., Boston. — J. S. Reed has 
recently returned in toto from Mexico, 
where he has been in the interests of the 
American Magazine. — M. F. Roberts 
is organist of Lyndale Congregational 
Church, and also a salesman for the 
Pillsbury Flour Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
—E. Shaffer is a private tutor; P.O. 
Box, 111, Cambridge. — G. E. Stephen- 
son is State House reporter of the Boston 
Transcript.—T. B. Townsend, Jr., 
1765 Gilpin St., Denver, Colo., is with 
the First Nat. Bank of Denver. — W. T. 
Van Nostrand is with the Bunker Hill 
Breweries, Charlestown. — T. K. Ware 
is a lawyer, Room 509, State Mutual 
Bldg., Worcester. — W. White is an ac- 
tor; address, 27 W. 44th St., New York. 
— B. Whitney, Canton Ave., Milton, is 
with Wm. A. Read Co., 19 Congress St., 
Boston. — D. J. Witmer is an architect 
with C. H. Blackall, 20 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton. — W. F. Zimmerman, Jr., is with 
Hanson-Bellows Publishing Co., 104 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


News from the Classes. 
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1911. 
J. A. Swretser, Sec., 
24 Thomas St., New York, N.Y. 

The occasion of our Triennial has 
arrived and offers to the Class its first 
opportunity to show how well it has 
preserved the unity with which it left 
College. The only criterion of this is the 
number of men who come back for our 
week of celebration beginning Monday, 
June 15. On that date we hold our 
picnic, taking a steamer to Manchester, 
where we indulge in gambols of varied 
character to the accompaniment of the 
First Corps Cadet Band. We march 
from the beach at Manchester to the 
Essex County Club, where more con- 
tests take place, until it is time to turn 
our footsteps toward Cambridge and 
Boston. Tuesday is Class Day, when we 
enjoy ourselves in much the usual man- 
ner. On Wednesday morning we have a 
joint athletic field day with the Class of 
1908 on Soldier’s Field, and in the after- 
noon we witness the Yale ball game in a 
body. Commencement is on Thursday, 
and our Class has Room 31, Stoughton, 
for its meeting place, where refreshments 
will be served. Friday we embark on 
special car to New London, where we 
hope to witness the usual clean sweep 
on the Thames. No excuses for absence 
from this gala week will be accepted. 
Any one who has not received printed 
notice of the events may obtain full 
information from G. R. Harding, care of 
Bliss, Fabyan & Co., Franklin St., 
Boston. — J. P. Morgan has been trans- 
ferred from the plantation of the 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co., at Wahiawa, 
to the main office at Honolulu. — Rich- 
ard Brunel is now with J. R. Worcester 
& Co., 550 Masonic Bldg., Boston. — 
F. P. Byerly, who has been since 1912 
with Stone & Webster, has been trans- 
ferred from the Houghton County Elec- 
tric Light Co., Mich., to the Adirondack 
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Electric Power Corp., Glen Falls, N.Y. 
— Alton C. Roberts is special secretary 
for county and rural work of the State 
Executive Committee of New Jersey; 
address, Flemington, NJ.—D. J. 
Walsh, Jr., is doing efficiency work for 
the Herman-Aukam Co., handkerchief 
mfrs., Lebanon, Pa. —W. G. Beach is 
assistant to the head of the dept. of 
public speaking at the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, at Manhattan, 
Kan. — G. M. Glover is teaching at the 
Wm. Penn Charter School, Philadelphia. 
— G. E. Judd is assistant secretary to 
Major H. L. Higginson, 44 State St., 
Boston. — E. W. Supple is instructor in 
French at Dartmouth College. — P. S. 
Twitchell is teaching at Hamden Hall, 
New Haven, Conn. — Henry N. Brehaut, 
formerly with the Du Pont Powder Co., 
in Wilmington, Del., is now with the 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co., Peabody; 
address, 9 Warren St., Peabody. — Since 
Jan. 1, R. W. Peters has been in the 
sales dept. of the Waltham Watch Co., 
at Waltham; his residence is the 
Y.M.C.A., Newton. 





1912. 


R. B. Wiacieswortn, Sec., 
9 Hampden Hall, Cambridge. 


Y. Arai has returned from Japan and 
is working in the New York office of 
Morimura Arai & Co., importers and 
exporters of raw silk and raw cotton; his 
home address is Riverside, Conn. — E. 
G. Bassett is instructor in French and 
Spanish at the Iowa State College, Ames, 
Ia. — R. C. Benchley, formerly in the 
advertising department of the Curtis 
Publishing Co., New York, is now with 
William A. Russell & Brother, 50 State 
St., Boston. — R. M. Blackall’s present 
address is 13 South 7th St., Lafayette, 
Ind. — H. Bollman is in charge of the 
advertising of the Package Confection- 
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ery Co., E.6th St., South Boston; he is 
living at 58 Brimmer St. — T. J. Camp- 
bell is with Willett, Sears & Co., 60 
Federal St., Boston; he is living at 409 
Broadway, Cambridge. — M. R. Copi- 
thorne is librarian of the Cambridge 
(Mass.) Public Library. — H. L. Gaddis 
is stationed permanently at Council 
Bluffs, Ia., in the sales department of 
the International Harvester Co. — H. L. 
Graves is also in the sales department 
of the International Harvester, and is 
stationed at St. Joseph, Mo. —C. E. 
Hansen is with Harris, Forbes & Co., 
bankers, Pine St., New York City. — 
H. R. Howe is sub-master at the Reading 
(Mass.) High School, and is also in 
charge of the school athletics; his ad- 
dress remains 105 Palfrey St., Water- 
town. — E. C. Knowlton is instructor 
in English at Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pa. — L. V. Lieurance is teaching Eng- 
lish at the Florida Military Academy, 
Jacksonville, Fla. — Wheeler Sammons 
is sales editor of the book dept. of A. W. 
Shaw Co., Wabash Ave. and Madison 
St., Chicago. — F. R. Mead is now in 
the engineering department of the New 
Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol Conn.; 
home address, 6 Arnold Court, Bristol. 


-—M. C. O'Neil, Jr., formerly with 


Benjamin Fox, Inc., is now superintend- 
ent of construction for the Beatty Con- 
struction Co., 66 Warren St., Brighton. 
— The address of G. D. Osgood for the 
next 15 months will be care of Baring 
Brothers, London, England. —F. C. 
Paine is with Jackson & Curtis, brokers, 
19 Congress St., Boston. — L. C. Torrey 
has returned to the engineering depart- 
ment of the Pennsylvania R.R. Lines 
west of Pittsburgh; address, 3167 Landis 
St., Sheridanville, Pittsburgh. — H. M. 
Voorhees is a master at St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N.H.— The annual class 
dinner was held at the Hotel Georgian, 
on May 2. A special section was re- 
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served for the Class at the Syracuse game 
in Cambridge before the dinner. 


1913. 
Water Turts, Jr., Sec., 
277 Winter St., Norwood. 

The Class will hold its first reunion on 
Commencement. — The Secretary has 
issued his First Report — a volume of 
220 pages, which gives complete infor- 
mation concerning the undergraduate 
career of the Class. Here are the athletic 
records; the lists of societies and their 
members; the names of degree holders; 
accounts of Class Day and Commence- 
ment exercises, with the poems and parts 
printed in full; a record of prizes and 
honors and publications; marriages and 
deaths; statistics; addresses and occu- 
pations. It appears that about 180 mem- 
bers of 1913 have entered the graduate 
and professional schools (the names of 
nearly all have already been printed 
in the Magazine). A section headed 
“Comments from the Class” contains 
all sorts of opinions. Nobody has a good 
word to say for the advisers. “‘Grades 
should mean more nearly the same thing 
with all instructors,” says one man. 
“More attention ought to be given to 
securing professors of personality, not 
Ph.D.’s,” says another. A third dis- 
courages going through college in three 
years. “Numerous advantages in intel- 
lectual, emotional, and athletic pursuits 
are enjoyed by Harvard men which are 
not dreamed of by those in other univer- 
sities,” writes a man who spent two 
years at a small university before com- 
ing to Harvard. “A man gets about as 
much recognition in College as he de- 
serves, no matter who he is; but a great 
number get more than they deserve,”’ is 
the last opinion printed. Out of 416 
replies received, it appears that 210 men 
smoked, 140 did not, and 66 smoked 
occasionally; among 412, 143 drank, 


155 did not, and 114 drank occasionally. 
150 men spent more than $1000 a year 
each: 232, out of 360, engaged in some 
“‘remunerative occupation.” There were 
81 Democrats, 8 Independents, 95 Pro- 
gressives, 157 Republicans, 6 Socialists 
and 1 Prohibitionist; 30 expressed no 
preference and 47 sent no answer. 389 
stated their religious views, viz.: Agnos- 
tic 1, Atheist 4, Baptist 19, Catholic 38, 
Christian Science 4, Congregational 54, 
Episcopalian 108, Free Thinker 2, 
Jewish 25, Lutheran 4, Methodist 14, 
Presbyterian 23, Swedenborgian 3, 
Universalist 6, Unitarian 65, no prefer- 
ence 11, Neo-Pantheist 1, American 
National Church 1, Hindu 4, Dutch 
Reformed 1, Buddhist 1. Schools which 
fitted 10 or more members of the Class 
were Boston Latin 19, Browne and 
Nichols 10, Cambridge Latin 15, Exeter 
16, Groton 11, Milton 11, Noble and 
Greenough 11, St. Mark’s 11, Volkmann 
10. Two men graduated at 18, 110 at 21, 
153 at 22; the oldest was 32. — The 
Cuass Basy was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
H. P. McKean, Jr., on April 23, 1914. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


Joseph Judson Brooks, L.S. ’68, gen- 
eral counsel for the Pennsylvania R.R. 
Co., for the lines west of Pittsburgh, 
died suddenly on April 10 while driving 
from his home at Shields, Pa., to inspect 
a new house which he was building at 
Coraopolis Heights, in Allegheny 
County. He was born at Salem, O., 
Nov. 23, 1845, the son of Joseph J. and 
Judith T. Brooks, and graduated from 
Yale in 1867. He studied at the Harvard 
Law School in 1868-69. In 1869 he mar- 
ried Miss Henrietta Faber, of Pitts- 
burgh. In 1870 Mr. Brooks was admitted 
to the bar, and was assistant counsel of 
the railway from 1881 to 1893, when he 
was appointed general counsel. 
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The address of Dr. H. W. van Loon, 
p °10, is 1705-21st St., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. O. Bowden, p’12, is principal of the 
Laurel, Montana, high school. 

Dr. Edward Ambrose Madden, a 
graduate of the Veterinary School in 
1897, died at Watertown on April 19, 
1914. 

On Washington’s Birthday the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania conferred the 
degree of LL.D. on Sydney G. Fisher, 
L.S. ’80, “originator of civil service 
reform societies, student of immigration 
influences, author of appreciated writ- 
ings on the history of this common- 
wealth, on the evolution of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, on the 
American Revolution, and many other 
important documents.” 

J. F. Aylward, L.S. ’85, has been re- 
elected city solicitor of Cambridge. 

On April 22, Gen. Leonard Wood, 
m ’84, retired as chief-of-staff, U.S.A., 
and was assigned to command the U.S. 
troops on the Texan border. 

Dr. R. G. Hoskins, p ’10, is associate 
professor of physiology in the North- 
western University Medical School. 

Prof. H. V. Neal, p ’96, for 16 years 
in the department of biology in Knox 
College, Illinois, has accepted a similar 
position at Tufts. He has been asso- 
ciate director of the Tufts biological 
laboratory at South Harpswell, Me. 
He graduated from Bates in 1890; 
received his A.M. from Harvard in 1894, 
and his Ph.D. in 1896. He has also 
studied at the University of Munich. He 
has written much on biological subjects 
and been active in the municipal af- 
fairs of Galesburg, IIl., where Knox 
College is located. 

Dr. William Basilio Mackie, m ’62, 
who died Aug. 8, 1913, at the residence 
of his son, Dr. W. C. Mackie, ’94, in 
Brookline, had practised at 675 Tremont 
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St., Boston, for 50 years. During the 
early part of his life he was connected 
with the Marine Hospital at Chelsea, 
and the Boston City Dispensary, and 
afterwards for many years was associ- 
ated with the Boston City Hospital. He 
was born of Scotch parentage in Trini- 
dad, Cuba, in 1834. At the age of nine 
years he was sent by his parents to 
Gorham Academy, Maine, after attend- 
ing which he entered the Harvard Medi- 
cal School, from which he was graduated 
in the class of 1862. He was connected 
at various times with many public insti- 
tutions. For many years, and at the time 
of his death, he occupied the position of 
vice-consul of Venezuela, in Boston. 
His widow, Mary A. Mackie, whom he 
married in 1864, his daughter, Ellen B. 
Mackie, and his son, Dr. W. C. Mackie, 
survive him. 

Dr. Hiram Luce Chase, m ’46, the 
oldest practising physician in Cam- 
bridge, died April 24 at his home in this 
city, aged 89. He was born in Boston, 
and after his graduation began practice 
in Cambridge, where he had since lived. 
He was a member of the Massachusetts 
Homeeopathic Society, and its president 
in 1868. He was also a member of the 
American Institute of Homeopathy 
since 1847. Dr. Chase leaves one son, 
Dr. Herbert A. Chase, ’71, of Cambridge. 

J. A. Butler, s 98, is superintendent of 
the Boylston Manufacturing Co., shoe 
machinery, 251 A St., Boston. 

W. O. Batchelder, s’05, who has been 
with the General Electric Co. in Minnea- 
polis, has been transferred to the P. and 
M. Department of the same company, 
Monadnock Block, Chicago. 

The late J. L. Cadwalader, / ’60, has 
left $20,000 to the Harvard Law School 
for the purchase of books. 

E. W. Cheng, M.S. ’07, is practising 
medicine among the Chinese in Tyler 
St., Boston. 
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Edward Payson Payson, J ’71, who 
died in Boston on March 28, was born in 
Westbrook, Me., July 16, 1849. He grad- 
uated from Bowdoin College in 1869 and 
from the Harvard Law School in 1871, 
practising for 12 years in Portland before 
coming to Boston in 1884. He made a 
specialty of patent law, and one of his 
best-known cases was his defense of the 
Berliner telephone patents against the 
suits of the Bell Co. In addition to nu- 
merous short articles he wrote a book en- 
titled “Applied Sociology.”” He was a 
member of the University Club, Ex- 
change Club, Boston Athletic Associa- 
tion and several golf clubs. He was un- 
married. 

Rev. Benjamin Franklin McDaniel, 
t’69, minister of the Norfolk St. Unita- 
rian Church, Dorchester, and also of the 
Barnard Memorial on Warrenton St., 
died on April 26 last, at his home, 21 
Edson St., Dorchester, in his 68th year. 
He was born in Philadelphia, and en- 
listed as a drummer boy, later joining 
a Delaware battery. After graduating 
from the Harvard Divinity School in the 
class of ’69, his first pastorate was in 
Hubbardston. He served in Exeter, N. 
H., San Diego, Cal., and in Newton. He 
had been 13 years at Barnard Memorial 
and in Dorchester. He married in 1869 
Mary E. Wellman of Brighton, who sur- 
vives him, with two sons, Arthur S. Mc- 
Daniel of New York City and Prof. 
Harry B. McDaniel of Illinois. Mr. Mc- 
Daniel was a member of Post 62, G.A.R., 
of Newton; vice-president of the Fathers 
and Mothers’ Club of Boston, and was 
active in the Ministerial Union of Bos- 
ton. 

Albert Newton Hatheway, / ’60, died 
on May 14, 1913. The son of Amos Mor- 
ris and Mary Gay (Thrall) Hatheway, 
he was born in Windsor, Conn., on Feb. 
20, 1838, and was prepared for college at 
Williston Seminary, Easthampton, Mass. 
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He spent only a short time with the 
Class of 1860 at Yale College, and then 
entered the Harvard Law School, from 
which he received the degree of LL.B. in 
1860. In the same year he was admitted 
to the bar in Boston, and for the next 24 
years was engaged in the practice of his 
profession in Hartford, Conn., where for 
one term he served as alderman, and for 
some years was a judge in one of the 
municipal courts. Under the first ad- 
ministration of Pres. Cleveland, he was 
appointed consul at Nice, France, and 
served there for 4 years. Upon his return 
from abroad, he retired from his profes- 
sion, and lived for a time in Washington, 
D.C., later removing to New York City. 
He was married on Oct. 3, 1860, to 
Emma S., daughter of David L. Robbins 
of Newington, Conn. One son was born 
to them. Mrs. Hatheway died on Oct. 
15, 1897. 

The Rev. Thomas William Brown, 
t 52, a retired Unitarian minister, died 
suddenly on May 7 at his home in Mel- 
rose. He was born in Portsmouth, N.H., 
Aug. 15, 1829, and was educated in the 
schools of that city. He studied for the 
ministry at the Harvard Divinity 
School, graduating in 1852, being or- 
dained at Portsmouth the same year. 
He held pastorates successively at Tren- 
ton, N.J.; Grafton, Brewster, Sandwich, 
Dover, N.H.; Eastport, Me.; Bridge- 
water and Melrose, where he located in 
1892. He was twice married. His first 
wife was Ann Mary Bartlett of Ports- 
mouth, N.H., who died in 1876, and his 
second wife was Annie Emily Hinkley of 
Eastport, Me., whom he married in 
1879. His widow and one son, who lives 
in Washington, D.C., survive him. 

H. E. Woodward, / ’07, is president of 
the New Bedford city council. 

Dr. E. D. Fite, p ’05, is professor of 
political science at Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
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G. S. Bohlin, s ’10, is an engineering 
inspector for the Contractors Mutual 
Liability Insurance Co., 18 E. 41st St., 
New York, N.Y. 

A. F. Burnham, /! ’62, is living at 695 
N. Main St., Brockton; he practised law 
at Ellsworth, Me., until about 10 years 
ago. 
Dr. Silas Weir Mitchell, 2 °86, well 
known as a specialist in nervous diseases 
and as an author, died at his home in 
Philadelphia, on Jan. 4, 1914. He was 
born in that city on Feb. 15, 1830. His 
son, John K., is a member of the Class of 
1881, and Langdon E. was in the Har- 
vard Law School, 1883-5. 

W. H. Price, p ’05, is professor of eco- 
nomics at the Imperial University, To- 
kyo, Japan. 

E. S. Purington, p ’13, is teaching 
mathematics at the high school, Ridge- 
wood, N.J. 

C. F. Abbott, p ’07, is asst. professor 
of political science at Middlebury, Vt., 
College. 

W. S. Higgins, e 12, is teaching elec- 
trical engineering at the Univ. of Ver- 
mont, Burlington, Vt. 

Leslie P. Brown, p 13, and S. E. 
Leavitt, p ’13, are instructors in French 
at Northwestern Univ., Evanston, Il. 

J. W. Mavor, p ’13, is teaching zodl- 
ogy in the Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor 
begs to state that copies of books by or about 
Harvard men should be sent to the Magazine 
if a review is desired. In no other way can a 
complete register of Harvard publications be 
kept. Writers of articles in prominent periodi- 
cals are also requested to send to the Editor 
copies, or at least the titles of their contribu- 
tions. Except in rare cases, space will not 
permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 


The following books must be dismissed 
with too brief mention. “Continuity” 
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is the Presidential Address which Sir 
Oliver Lodge gave to the British Asso- 
ciation in 1913. The drift of the address 
is generally known, and has been widely 
commented on. Sir Oliver endeavors 
to prove that supra-scientific matters, 
such as immortality, or the continuity 
of individual identity, ought not to be 
denied simply because science cannot 
prove them. He has added a good many 
notes to the Address. (Putnam. Cloth, 
$1 net.) — Why a scholar of M. Emile 
Faguet’s reputation should condescend 
to put forth a child’s book like “Initia- 
tion into Literature” is as puzzling as 
why Sir Home Gordon, Bart., should 
have been chosen to translate it. In the 
course of less than 250 small pages Prof. 
Faguet utters obiter dicta on some 800 
writers, from the earliest Hindus to the 
latest Poles. Most of these have to be 
despatched in a sentence; and even 
when Prof. Faguet allows himself a 
short paragraph, the result is often not 
edifying. For example: “Who does not 
know She Stoops to Conquer of Gold- 
smith, and that sparkling and lively 
comedy, The School for Scandal, by 
Sheridan?” This seems hardly worthy 
of a “great” French literary critic. The 
literary baronet’s mistranslations shed 
occasional comic gleams which he never 
intended. We have him “elevating 
Auguste Comte,” where he means ex- 
cluding; turning Schiller’s Robbers into 
Bandits, and his ‘‘Glocke”’ into “Clock”; 
and attributing to Schiller a play called 
The Conjuration of Fieso. An English 
Radical might remark that the honor- 
able baronet had reached his proper 
sphere — the House of Lords. (Putnam. 
Cloth, $1.25 net.) — Asst. Prof. Wm. H. 
Pyle, Ph.D., of the Univ. of Missouri, 
has prepared “a manual of directions 
and norms” for “The Examination of 
School Children.” It aims at furnishing 
teachers with approved psychological 
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and other tests for the scientific study of 
school children. (Macmillan. 50 cents.) 
— An admirable epitome is “Introduc- 
tion to the Study of English Literature,” 
by W. T. Young, M.A., of the Univer- 
sity of London. It has perspective and 
poise. The way in which Mr. Young 
characterizes in small space the chief 
makers of English literature is unusually 
satisfactory. (Putnam. 75 cents.) — 
This is not the place in which to review 
critically Professor Morris Jastrow’s 
“‘Hebrew and Babylonian Traditions,” 
a volume made up of his Haskell Lec- 
tures of 1913. Prof. Jastrow’s scholar- 
ship is well known, and it appears to 
full advantage in his exposition of the 
mythology and cosmogony of the 
Hebrews and Babylonians. His views, 
whether they be assented to or not, 
deserve, and are sure to receive, the 
careful attention of students in his field. 
(Scribner. Cloth, $2.50 net.) — “‘ Traffic 
in Souls”’ is “‘novelized from the photo- 
play,” by Eustace H. Ball. It exploits 
“white slavery.” (Dillingham: New 
York. 50 cents net.) 

Wheeler Sammons, s 712, is writing 
articles in System, published by the 
A. W. Shaw Co., Chicago, and is sales 
editor of their book department. 

‘Flower Finder,”’ by Dr. G.L. Walton, 
°75, is published by the Lippincott Co. 

Prof. J. L. Lowes, of Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, reprints from Modern 
Philology, April, 1914, a 56-page study 
on “The Loveres Maladye of Hereos.”’ 

Arthur S. Walcott, ’91, gives as a sub- 
title to his “Java and Her Neighbours,” 
‘*a traveler’s notes in Java, Celebes, the 
Moluccas and Sumatra.” This describes 
the range of his interesting volume. Mr. 
Walcott travels intelligently. His pen- 
pictures of scenery, ruins and native 
manners and customs display the close 
observer. In order to prepare himself to 
get the best results from his journeys, he 


reads up the history and geography of 
the places he intends to visit. The many 
illustrations, mostly from his own nega- 
tives, are unusually interesting. Thanks 
to his clear descriptions, simply and 
agreeably written, one can enjoy with- 
out discomfort a trip through the tropi- 
cal islands. (Putnam: New “York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $2.50 net.) 

Clarence G. Hoag, ’94, has written 
“A Theory of Interest,” which should 
attract the attention not only of econo- 
mists and bankers, but of sociologists 
and political investigators. He was led 
into his study by the realization that the 
present, long-standing antagonism be- 
tween Capital and Labor resolves itself 
into contradictory views as to interest. 
The Marxians regard the bourgeoisie, 
who take interest, as robbers of the wage- 
earners; the bourgeoisie, on the other 
hand, regard the Socialists, who deny 
the justice of receiving interest, as rob- 
bers of the capitalists and property hold- 
ers. What is the way out of this im- 
passe? Mr. Hoag thinks that he has 
found it in the statement that ‘‘pro- 
vided only a person’s capital is equitably 
his own, his title to the interest accruing 
from it is as good as his title to the earn- 
ings of his hands.” We cannot follow 
here in detail the process of reasoning by 
which Mr. Hoag reaches his conclusion. 
To be appreciated in its full cogency, it 
must be read consecutively. In addition 
to the exposition of his theory, Mr. 
Hoag examines all the other principai 
theories. This affords a view of the com- 
prehensiveness of his study and of his 
methods. His book cannot fail to be dis- 
cussed. (Macmillan. Cloth, $1.50.) 

An eminently readable book is ‘The 
Rise of the American People: A Philoso- 
phical Interpretation of American His- 
tory,” by Roland G. Usher, ’01, profes- 
sor of history in Washington University, 
St. Louis. Dr. Usher states his aim to be 
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“‘to give the reader a lucid account of 
results and not of processes; to explain 
briefly the meaning of the facts of na- 
tional development, rather than to 
chronicle the mere sequence of events. 
. EL conceive it to be my business, not 
to describe the pieces of the puzzle-pic- 
ture, nor to tell the reader their number 
nor even their relationship, but to give 
him some point of view where the 
pieces cease to be pieces and blend into 
a picture.” This laudable purpose the 
author carries out with much lucidity. 
He regroups the elements that make up 
American history in such fashion as to 
make the problems more obvious and 
the solution of them more intelligible. If 
Dr. Usher’s interpretation is correct, the 
United States have reached a point 
where the earlier premises of democracy 
have been destroyed. But he believes 
that we are entering on a period where 
the rights of all are to be respected as 
never before, even though the Nation be 
strengthened at the expense of State and 
local initiative. Dr. Usher has the abil- 
ity to write so that those who are not 
specialists can read him with enjoyment. 
(Seribners: New York. Cloth, $2 net.) 
Dr. Benjamin Rand, ’79, has had the 
good fortune, after much painstaking 
search, to discover several important, 
inedited works of the third Earl of 
Shaftesbury. In 1900 he brought out 
the ‘‘ Philosophical Regimen,” together 
with Shaftesbury’s life and unpublished 
letters; and now he issues “Second 
Characters, or The Language of Forms,” 
a posthumous work, intended by the 
Earl to form part of a treatise comple- 
mentary to his famous “Characteris- 
tics.” This work consists of several sec- 
tions, in which Shaftesbury discusses the 
fundamentals of the fine arts and en- 
deavors to show that a sense for beauty 
and a delight in the arts are indispensa- 
ble to a civilized state. Without them, 
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even rulers and legislators cannot have 
“right ideas” or “exhibit noble con- 
duct.” Dr. Rand’s editing is entirely 
satisfactory; and this volume, which is 
printed at the Cambridge University 
Press, will add to his reputation as an 
editor. (Cloth, 7/6 net.) 

Prof. Karl Young, p ’08, and Frances 
B. Young, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, have prepared a manual on ‘‘Fresh- 
man English.’ This seems to be a well- 
considered, practical guide to the sub- 
ject. The first part sets forth the general 
rules which govern correct writing; the 
second part, which is three times larger 
than the first, gives specimens to illus- 
trate those rules. A large number of au- 
thors are drawn upon for examples, most 
of them being recent or contemporary 
writers. The extracts are usually suffi- 
ciently long to be of real service. In the 
hands of a sympathetic teacher, this 
manual ought to bring excellent results. 
(Holt: New York. Cloth.) 

The third volume of Harvard Studies 
in Comparative Literature is devoted to 
“The Comedies of Holberg,” and is writ- 
ten by Asst. Prof. Oscar J. Campbell, 
03. So far as we are aware, this is the 
only adequate study in English of the 
greatest of Danish writers and drama- 
tists: and it is a very thorough piece of 
work. Prof. Campbell begins with a 
sketch of Holberg’s life, written in suffi- 
cient detail to suggest wherein his career 
affected his development as an artist. 
Then follows a classification of his 
plays; after which Prof. Campbell ex- 
amines the reaction of Moliére on Hol- 
berg. (Moliére died 11 years before 
Holberg was born.) An essay of consid- 
erable length on the Commedia del- 
’ Arte, in which both the French and 
Danish playwrights won conspicuous 
triumphs, and which exerted a great in- 
fluence on the latter, shows Prof. Camp- 
bell’s wide acquaintance with the 17th- 
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and 18th-century drama. He concludes 
his monograph with an examination of 
Holberg’s relations with French, Eng- 
lish, German and Latin literatures, and 
with a general appreciation of Holberg’s 
genius. “‘Holberg’s laughter, evoked by 
the folly of mankind 200 years ago, bids 
fair to be immortal.” The beautiful 
form and presswork which distinguish 
the volumes of this series cannot be too 
highly commended. These are books 
which a scholar must prize and “‘no gen- 
tleman’s library should be without.” 
(Harvard Univ. Press: Cambridge. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.50.) 

For several years past the popular lec- 
tures given on Sunday afternoons at the 
Harvard Medical School have attracted 
large audiences. It being evident that 
the good work done there might be ex- 
tended, it is proposed to print from time 
to time some of these lectures. Accord- 
ingly a series of “Harvard Health 
Talks” has been initiated by the lecture 
on “The Care and Feeding of Chil- 
dren,” by Dr. J. L. Morse, ’87. The lit- 
tle volume, well printed and bound, is 
sold for 50 cents, and it will be followed 
by several others. (Harvard Univ. 
Press: Cambridge.) 

The Harvard University Press has 
just published “Complex Hyperbolic 
and Circular Functions,” by Prof. A. E. 
Kennelly, h ’06, professor of electrical 
engineering at Harvard. The work is 


‘ evaluated for electrical engineers, physi- 


cists, and mathematicians. Vol. I, 
Tables, $3; Vol. II, Charts, $4. 

The first volume in the Ames Founda- 
tion, established at the Harvard Law 
School as a memorial to the late Dean 
James Barr Ames, ’68, is “‘ Year Books 
of Richard IT: 12 Richard IT, a.p. 1388- 
1389.” It has been edited by George F. 
Deiser of the Philadelphia Bar and li- 
brarian of the Hirst Free Law Library. 
The quarto size, with an unusually broad 





margin, has been chosen, and it serves to 
make a page of great dignity. The editor 
furnishes an introduction in which he 
gives necessary information in regard to 
legal and political matters in 1388, as 
well as to the condition of the year-books 
and his method of editing them. The 
series which starts so auspiciously ought 
to make a shining memorial of one of 
America’s wisest masters of legal erudi- 
tion. (Harvard Univ. Press: Cambridge. 
Cloth, 4to, $5.) 

The second volume of Harvard Stud- 
ies in English is entitled “The English 
Moralities from the Point of View of 
Allegory,” by Wm. Roy MacKenzie, 
p10. This is a painstaking study, thor- 
ough and scholarly, of divers forms of 
moralities through which special vices, 
virtues, and political or other doctrines 
were allegorized. (Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 
$2.) 

Volume 40 of the Harvard University 
Register is in many respects an improve- 
ment on its predecessors. Among other 
innovations is a geographical university 
directory. The editors issue the follow- 
ing announcement: “The Harvard Uni- 
versity Register which will henceforth be 
under the direct management of the Stu- 
dent Council, is the only book of its kind E 
published at Harvard. No phase of col- a 
lege life remains unnoticed, as a cursory 
examination of the book will reveal. 
The work of getting together this wealth 
of material devolves upon a carefully # 
selected body of about twenty men rep- ; 
resentative of nearly every interest in 
Harvard University. For the college 
year 1914-15 the Register will for the 
first time include illustrations, and will 
contain several additional features, such 
as a complete directory of officers and 
students. In the belief that this book is 
of great value to every Harvard man, an 
earnest effort is being made to put it 
before the graduate body. The mail- 
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ing price of the Register is $1.15. By 
mailing us $3 you will receive the Regis- 
ter for three years beginning with the 
1914-15 edition, all charges prepaid. 
Please mail orders to B. P. Whitney, 
22 Plympton St., Cambridge, Mass.” 

In Maclean’s for May, H. G. Black, 
p °11, of Toronto, has an article on 
“Canadians at Harvard.” 

The latest volume, X, of Harvard 
Economic Studies is by Dr. Arthur S. 
Dewing, ’02, formerly instructor in eco- 
nomics at Harvard, and now at Yale. It 
is on “‘Corporate Promotions and Reor- 
ganizations,” and gives the history of the 
vicissitudes of nearly a score of important 
corporations during the past 20 years. 
These include the U. S. Leather Co., 
Starch, Glucose, National Cordage, 
Westinghouse Electric, U. S. Realty, 
American Bicycling, American Malting, 
New England Cotton Yarn, Cotton 
Duck, International Cotton Mills, 
Asphalt, U. S. Shipbuilding, and Ameri- 
can Glue. Dr. Dewing’s analysis of the 
causes leading to consolidation and reor- 
ganization should be read by every one 
who desires to have the statement, by a 
trained expert, of one of the chief indus- 
trial phenomena of our time. Few books 
could be more pertinent than this in the 
present financial storm and _ stress. 
(Harvard Univ. Press. Cloth, 8vo, 
$2.50 net.) 

“Das Zolltarifgesetz der Vereinigten 
Staaten von 1913,” by Prof. F. W. Taus- 
sig, 79, has appeared in the Series 
Volkswirtschaftliche Zeitfragen. It is a 
translation, with revision and additions, 
of an article published in the Quarterly 
Journal of Economics for Nov., 1913. 

W. C. Graustein, instructor in mathe- 
matics, has printed through B. G. Teub- 
ner, of Leipzig, ‘‘Eine reelle Abbildung 
analytischer komplexer Raumkurven.” 

“The Principles of Pathologic Histo- 
logy,” by Prof. F. B. Mallory, ’86, is 
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published by the W. B. Saunders Co., of 
Philadelphia and London. The work 
has 677 pages, with 497 figures contain- 
ing 683 original illustrations, 124 in 
colors. 

Prof. W. B. Munro, p ’99, of the De- 
partment of Government at Harvard, 
has edited a volume of “Selections from 
The Federalist.” He has chosen his ex- 
tracts with a view to illustrating the 
most important points urged by the writ- 
ers of The Federalist, viz.: The dangers 
of disunion; the need of a strong feder- 
ation; the inadequacy of the old Con- 
federation; difficulties encountered in 
framing the new constitution; the con- 
formity of the new constitution to re- 
publican principles; justification of the 
powers conferred by the new constitu- 
tion upon the federal government; and, 
the system of checks and balances. In 
an introduction Prof. Munro summarizes 
the work of the convention; speaks 
briefly of Hamilton, Madison and Jay; 
and refers to the importance of The 
Federalist. (Harvard University Press: 
Cambridge. Cloth, $1.) 

“Harvard of Today,” issued by the 
Territorial Clubs under the editorship of 
J. B. Langstaff, ’13, is described else- 
where in this number. Suffice it to say 
here that it is a brief volume intended to 
give young Americans who are debating 
what college to attend some account of 
Harvard. Being written by undergrad- 
uates, this account should appeal di- 
rectly. Pres. Eliot’s preface, stating why 
a student should choose Harvard, ought 
to be widely circulated. The volume has 
many illustrations. The Territorial 
Clubs hope that Harvard men will dis- 
tribute copies wherever they are likely 
to do good among prospective collegians. 
It is for sale by the Harvard Coéperative 
Society and at Amee’s and Kent’s at $1 
a copy. 

Mr. Worthington C. Ford, h ’07, has 
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issued the third volume of his edition of 
the “ Writings of John Quincy Adams,” 
H.C. 1787. This instalment of corre- 
spondence covers the years 1801-1810, 
and is replete with political and diplo- 
matic material. Some of this material is 
of great importance. Towards the end 
of the volume there is a full report of 
Adams’s life as minister to Russia 
through the year 1810. He discusses not 
merely diplomatic affairs, but also 
social, personal and every-day matters. 
Adams was a keen observer and an accu- 
rate recorder. Each new volume of this 
work deepens the impression that it has 
great permanent value. (Macmillan: 
New York. Cloth, 8vo, $3.50 net.) 

The Magazine has received, too late 
for notice in this issue, “The New Poli- 
tics,” a volume of posthumous essays by 
the lamented William Garrott Brown, 
91. (Houghton Mifflin Co. Boards, 
$1.75 net.) 

Dr. John M. Gitterman, ’88, of the 
New York Bar, has translated ‘‘The 
State. Its History and Development 
Viewed Sociologically,” by Dr. Franz 
Oppenheimer, Privat Docent at the 
University of Berlin. This work, which 
has already reached a wide circulation in 
Germany, will be welcomed here in an 
English version by readers who cannot 
resort to the original. Dr. Oppenheimer 
is a thinker to be reckoned with. His 
optimistic conclusion strikes an unusual 
note. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.: Indianapolis. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25.) 

Charles H. Lincoln, ’93, Ph.D., editor 
of the American Antiquarian Society at 
Worcester, has compiled for the series 
of Original Narratives of Early Ameri- 
can History, an admirable volume of 
“Narratives of the Indian Wars, 1675- 
1699.” It begins with John Easton’s 
“Relacion.” Then follow “The Present 
State of New England,” and “A New 


39, 66 


and Further Narrative’’; ‘‘The Captiv- 


ity of Mary Rowlandson,” and, finally, 
Cotton Mather’s “Decennium Luc- 
tuosum.” Dr. Lincoln adds_ notes 
wherever they are necessary, besides 
two maps and a facsimile. (Scribners: 
New York. Cloth, 8vo, $3 net.) 

Several new volumes of Loeb’s Clas- 

sical Library have been received, viz.: 

Jol. I of Suetonius, (translated by Prof. 
J. C. Rolfe, ’81, of the University of 
Pennsylvania,) which includes the lives 
of Julius Cesar, Augustus, Tiberius and 
Caligula. The second volume will com- 
plete the work. — Prof. C. E. Bennett, 
Gr. Sch. ’81, of Cornell University, 
translates Horace’s Odes and Epodes 
into English prose. The choice of prose, 
over a rhymed version, of which there 
are already too many — and none satis- 
factory — is greatly to be commended. 
— Walter Miller translates Cicero’s “De 
Officiis.’” — Earnest Cary, ’00, of Prince- 
ton University, is translating Dio’s 
Roman History, on the basis of Herbert 
Baldwin Foster’s version. The work will 
fill nine volumes, of which the first is 
at hand. The binding, paper, typogra- 
phy and format are uniform with the 
earlier volumes. Usually, the paper is 
opaque enough to prevent the ink from 
showing through from one side of the 
page tothe other. When complete the 
Library will contain the largest num- 
ber of Latin and Greek works accessible 
to students and to the general reader in 
such convenient form and with transla- 
tions of such a high average excellence. 
(Macmillan: New York. Cloth, $1.50 
net per vol.) 

John Heard, Jr., has recently printed 
at the Gorham Press, Boston, two vol- 
umes of translations from the German. 
The first, ‘‘ Life Dreams: The Poems of a 
Blighted Life,” is attributed to Princess 
Mathilde of Bavaria. The second is 
Ernst Hardt’s drama, Tristram the Jes- 
ter. Both translations show unusual 
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metrical skill. The lyrics especially call 
for a variety of metres, which Mr. 
Heard successfully achieves. So, too, in 
his version of Hardt’s brutal drama, he 
gives us blank verse of good texture. It 
is to be hoped that he will go on to 
translate other works of greater intrinsic 
interest and value. 

Prof. J. L. Lowes, p03, of Washington 
University, has edited, for Holt’s series 
of English Readings for Schools, ““ Ham- 
let.” He provides an account of what 
is known of Shakespeare’s life and 
works, and then a brief but comprehen- 
sive study of the play, in which he 
describes the elements of a tragedy and 
shows how they are worked out in “Ham- 
let.””. At the end are 80 pages of notes. 
The volume is well printed on good 
paper, and of convenient pocket size; and 
it costs only 25 cents. It is to be re- 
gretted that the color of the binding 
chosen for this excellent series makes 
it unattractive to the eye, and ren- 
ders it impossible to read the title on 
the back. (Holt: New York. Cloth, 
25 cents.) 

Prof. Leo Wiener has _ translated 
from the German “The Education of 
Karl Witte; or the Training of the 
Child.” (T. Y. Crowell Co.: New York.) 

J. F. Bergmann, of Wiesbaden, has 
published ‘‘Die Umwelt des Lebens: 
Eine physikalisch-chemische Untersu- 
chung iiber die Eignung des Anorgani- 
schen fiir die Bediirfnisse des Organi- 
schen: nach dem von Verfasser ver- 
besserten und erweiterten englischen 
Original iibersetzt von R. Bernstein.” 
The author is Prof. L. J. Henderson, ’98. 

Prof. R. B. Merriman, ’96, has re- 
printed in pamphlet his essay on “‘Con- 
trol by National Assemblies of the Re- 
peal of Legislation in the Later Middle 
Ages,” contributed to the “Mélanges 
d Histoire offerts 4 M. Ch. Bémont.” 
(Paris: Alcan.) 
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“Religio Doctoris”’ is a series of medi- 
tations on life and destiny “by a retired 
college president,” who, we are told in 
the preface, “‘lived for some time in the 
expectation of speedy death,” and 
“sought to fortify his own soul by for- 
mulating his personal convictions.’’ He 
is an honest thinker and straightforward 
reasoner, and he possesses a sensitive 
moral nature. His meditations cannot 
fail to be appreciated by kindred spirits. 
He dedicates his ‘‘appeal to the saint of 
the lay mind” to Pres. Eliot, “the lay- 
man in religion and in philosophy, whose 
election to the presidency of Harvard 
College resulted in the creation of the 
greatest university in the New World.” 
Pres. G. S. Hall, p78, furnishes an intro- 
duction. The “Doctor” is a moderate 
optimist. His quiet reflections, as well as 
his conclusions, bear witness to the 
“sanity” which he commends. (Badger: 
Boston. Boards, $1.25 net.) 

Miss Millicent Todd has written a 
delightful brief memoir of her grand- 
father, the late Eben Jenks Loomis, 
L.S.S.’54. Prof. Loomis was astronomer, 
lover of books and nature, and a large- 
hearted, genial man, who for 50 years 
assisted on the Nautical Almanac, and 
wrote poems until he was nearly four- 
score. Miss Todd’s sketch is written 
with a tenderness and grace, and a skill 
in delineation which make it delightful. 
The little book is beautifully printed. 
(The Author: Amherst, Mass.) 

“Psychology and Social Sanity,’”’ by 
Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg, h ’01, is 
announced by Doubleday, Page & Co.: 
New York. 

The Harvard Engineering Journal has 
united with the Technology Monthly. 

Two volumes of poetry — “The 
Flight and Other Poems,” by G. E. 
Woodberry, ’77, and “‘Poems”’ by W. C. 
Arensberg, ’00 — will be noticed next 
time. 
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Prof. C. H. C. Wright, ’91, has edited 
“Selections from Montaigne.” (D. C. 
Heath: Boston.) 

“The Heart of Sally Temple” is a 
novel by Rupert L. Holland, ’00, which 
deals with London society in the 18th 
century. (McBride, Hart & Co. Cloth, 
$1.25 net.) 


SHORT REVIEWS. 

— Notes of a Son and Brother. By 
Henry James, L.S., 62. (Scribners: New 
York. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, $2.50 net.) 
In this volume Mr. James carries on the 
story — if that can be said to be carried 
on which eddies, digresses, retrocesses 
and meanders — of his own life and his 
brother William’s from the late fifties to 
about 1870. It is, intrinsically, much 
more interesting than the earlier volume, 
perhaps because there is less about Mr. 
Henry James and more about other per- 
sons. Especially the sections devoted to 
William James are full of entertainment, 
as are those which deal with the other 
brothers, Wilky and Robertson. W. J.’s 
letters cut through the text like a north- 
west breeze through a summer fog. 
Many of them refer to Prof. James’s 
earliest connection with Harvard as a 
student. His characterization of mem- 
bers of the academic circle 50 years ago 
already possess his distinguishing sparkle 
and insight, and they display his keen 
delight in all sorts of subjects and in 
different occupations. His letters from 
Europe are equally full of humor, and 
leave us impatient for the publication 
of his memoir and correspondence. The 
figure of Henry James, Sr., stands out 
distinctly: the picture of the true affec- 
tion which bound the family together 
is invariably charming. One would like 
to hear more about the mother, who, 
we suspect, occasionally had a hard 
time of it. Towards the end of the vol- 
ume, Mr. James introduces us to his 





cousin, Mary Temple, a young woman 
whose splendid courage and alert, indi- 
vidual mind attract us strongly. We wish 
to know more about her, but, as is Mr. 
James’s fashion, he lets us see her only 
by intermittent flashes. Mr. James’s 
style seems to be fast disintegrating. His 
habit of dictation long ago broke up its 
coherence and clarity; and his hectic 
pursuit of adjectives has brought him to 
the point where, instead of the inevit- 
able one, he pours out half a dozen, as if 
he expected some of them, like a charge 
of bird-shot, to hit the mark. * 

— Confederate Portraits. By Gamaliel 
Bradford, Jr., [’86]. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, portraits, $2.50 
net.) Mr. Bradford showed, in his life 
of Robert E. Lee, that he can be counted 
upon to interpret Southern leaders not 
only fairly but sympathetically; and he 
now presents to us a series of portraits 
of the men who, whether as soldiers or 
as politicians, stood next to Lee and 
Davis in importance. (Let us remark, 
parenthetically, that we regret that Mr. 
Bradford has not added Jefferson Davis 
himself to this gallery, for the President 
of the Confederacy is still the Confeder- 
ate about whom opinions differ most 
widely.) The persons here described, 
each in an essay, are the military leaders, 
Joseph E. Johnston, J. E. B. Stuart, 
Longstreet, and Beauregard, the politi- 
cians, Benjamin, Stephens and Toombs, 
and the privateer, Semmes. Mr. Brad- 
ford’s purpose is to penetrate to the 
mainspring of action of each ‘of these 
men, to analyze his qualities and temper- 
ament, and then to illustrate by con- 
crete examples how he behaved at criti- 
cal moments. This he does with the 
soberness of a scientist: but, happily, he 
does not refrain from interpolating his 
own comments, which add to the value 
of his portraits, for he hereby enables 
us to understand his criteria. The wide 
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range of his information is not less satis- 
fying than the aptness of his citations. 
We imagine that the justness of his por- 
trayals will come more and more to be 
accepted by all readers who are not 
zealots. Mr. Bradford concludes this 
volume with a brief sketch of the battle 
of Gettysburg. We note that he leaves 
the reason for Longstreet’s delay in 
attacking the Round Tops undeter- 
mined. Every true-hearted American, 
North or South, will echo Mr. Bradford’s 
final wish for a complete national re- 
union and joint pride in the careers of 
the soldiers, whether Union or Confed- 
erate, who “were all Americans, all 
ours.” His own studies in Confederate 
biography ought to do much to promote 
this end. 

— The American College. What it is, 
and what it may become. By Charles F. 
Thwing, ’76, President of Western Re- 
serve University. (Platt & Peck Co.: 
New York. Cloth, 8vo, $2 net.) Few 
American college presidents surpass 
Pres. Thwing in keeping close watch on 
the methods and achievements of our 
higher education, and in seeking sugges- 
tions for improvement. In this volume 
Dr. Thwing confines himself to the Col- 
lege — that institution which until re- 
cently provided the highest education in 
America, but which, since the rise of 
graduate schools and of university 
standards, has been somewhat neglected, 
if not actually looked down upon. Those 
of us, however, who still recognize the 
immense importance and potential value 
of the college in American life, will wel- 
come Dr. Thwing’s book. For it de- 
scribes such an ideal as we believe is 
worthy, and it shows what must be done 
in order to place our colleges in the way 
of attaining that ideal. The College, 
says Dr. Thwing, should give a liberal 
education, promote efficiency, make the 
gentleman and foster a large citizenship: 
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and having laid down this fourfold pur- 


pose, he proceeds to state how it can be 
fulfilled. In the course of his discussion, 
he touches upon all, or nearly all, of the 
questions which perplex the educator, 
the administrator and the student. Dr. 
Thwing is especially concerned to see the 
student’s point of view: he never forgets 
that, although the faculty or the trustees 
of a college may be inclined to fall into 
the delusion that the college exists for 
them, the students are really the most 
important elements in it. Not least valu- 
able in this volume, at a time when a 
college education is attacked by dema- 
gogues, are Dr. Thwing’s frequent de- 
monstrations of the services which col- 
leges perform for their communities, in 
addition to the great service of adding 
every year to the number of educated 
men and women on whom, unless our af- 
fairs are to be controlled by ignorance, 
the direction must rest. Dr. Thwing 
writes very directly, and he enhances the 
impression of concreteness by citing 
abundantly actual examples and testi- 
mony. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*,*All publications received wilt be acknow- 
ledged in this column. Works by Harvard men 
or relating to the University will be noticed or 
reviewed so far as is possible. 


The Comedies of Holberg. By Oscar J. Camp- 
bell, Jr., ’03, Asst. Professor of English, Univ. 
of Wisconsin. Harvard Studies in Compara- 
tive Literature, III. (Harvard University 
Press: Cambridge. Cloth, 8vo, $2.50.) 

Harvard of To-day. From the Undergradu- 
ate point of View. Collected and edited by 
John B. Langstaff, 13. (Harvard Territorial 
Clubs: Cambridge. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, $1.) 

Writings of John Quincy Adams, H.C. 1787. 
Edited by Worthington C. Ford, h ’07. Vol. 
III, 1801-1810. (Macmillan: New York. 
Cloth, 8vo, $3.50.) 

Year Books of Richard II. 12 Richard II, 
A.D. 1388-1389. Edited for the Ames Founda- 
tion by George F. Dreiser. (Harvard Univer- 
sity Press: Cambridge. Cloth, 4to, $5.) 

The Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson, '21. 
Edited by Edward W. Emerson, '66, and 
Waldo E. Forbes, 02. Vols. IX and X and 
last, 1856-1863, 1864-1876. (Houghton Miff- 
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lin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, $1.75 
net per vol.) 

Continuity. The Presidential Address to the 
British Association for 1913. By Sir Oliver 
Lodge. (Putnam: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.) 

Hebrew and Babylonian. Traditions. The 
Haskell Lectures for 1913. By Morris Jas- 
trow, Jr. (Scribners: New York. Cloth, 8vo, 
$2.50 net.) 

Initiation into Literature. By Emile Faguet; 
translated by Sir Howe Gordon, Bart. (Put- 
nam: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

Notes of a Son and Brother. By Henry 
James, L.S.’62. (Scribners: New York. Cloth, 
8vo, illustrated, $2.50 net.) 

Narratives of the Indian Wars, 1675-1699. 
Edited by Charles H. Lincoln, '93, Ph.D. 
Original Narratives of Early American His- 
tory Series. (Scribner: New York. Cloth, 8vo, 
maps and facsimile, $3 net.) 

The Care and Feeding of Children. By John 
Lovett Morse, ’87, M.D. Harvard Health 
Talks Series. (Harvard University Press: 
Cambridge. Cloth, 16mo, 50 cents.) 

The Examination of School Children. A 
Manual of Directions and Norms. By Wm. 
Henry Pyle. (Macmillan: New York. Boards, 
12mo, 50 cents net.) 

Loeb Classical Library. Dio’s Roman His- 
tory, Vol. I; translated by Ernest Cary. — 
Cicero, ‘‘De Officiis”; translation by Walter 
Miller. — Horace, ‘‘Odes and Epodes,”’ trans- 
lated by C. E. Bennett, Gr. Sch. ’81. — Sue- 
tonius, Vol. I; translated by J. C. Rolfe, ’81. 
(Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 
per vol.) 

Java and Her Neighbors. By Arthur S. Wal- 
cott, 91. (Putnam: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 
profusely illustrated, $2.50 net.) 

Corporate Promotions and Reorganizations. 
By Arthur S. Dewing, 02, Ph.D. Harvard 
Economic Studies, X. (Harvard University 
Press: Cambridge. Cloth, 8vo, $2.50.) 

In Freedom's Birthplace. A Study of the 
Boston Negroes. By John Daniels, '03. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.50 net.) 

The African Abroad; or His Evolution in 
Western Civilization. Tracing his Develop- 
ment under Caucasian Milieu. By William 
H. Ferris, p ’00. (Published by the author, 92 
Eaton St., New Haven, Conn. Cloth, 8vo, 
illustrated, $4.) 

The Youngest World. A Novel of the Fron- 
tier. By Robert Dunn, ’98. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.40 net.) 

The Pillar of Sand. By William R. Castle, 
Jr., 00. (Dodd, Mead & Co.: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.30 net.) 

The Women We Marry. By Arthur Stan- 
wood Pier, '95. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Bos- 
ton. Cleth, 12mo, $1.35 net.) 

The English Moralities from the Point of 
View of Allegory. By W. Roy Mackenzie, p 
04. Harvard Studies in English, II. (Ginn: 
Boston. Cloth, 8vo, $2.) 
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The Rise of the American People. By Roland 
Greene Usher, '01. (Century Co.: New York. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2 net.) 

Freshman English. A Manual. By Frances 
B. Young, and Karl Young, p 02, Associate 
Professor of English, Univ. of Wisconsin. 
(Holt: New York. Cloth, 12mo.) 

A Theory of Interest. By Clarence G. Hoag, 
"94. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.50.) 

The American College. What it is and what 
it may become. By Charles F. Thwing, ’76, 
President of Western Reserve University. 
(Platt & Peck Co.: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 
$2 net.) 

The State. Its History and Development 
Viewed Sociologically. By Franz Oppen- 
heimer, Privat Docent, Univ. of Berlin, trans- 
lated by J. M. Gitterman, ’88. (Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.: Indianapolis. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

Introduction to the Study of English Litera- 
ture. From the Earliest Time to the Close of 
the Victorian Age. By W. T. Young, M.A., 
Univ. of London. Cloth, 12mo, 75 cents.) 

Selections from the Federalist. Edited by W. 
B. Munro, p’ 99, Professor of Municipal Gov- 
ernment at Harvard. (Harvard University 
Press: Cambridge. Cloth, 8vo, $1.) 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson, ’41. The 
Story of His Life. By Mary Thacher Hig- 
ginson. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
8vo, illustrated, $3 net.) 

Traffic in Souls. A Novel of Crime and its 
Cure. By Eustace H. Ball, (Dillingham, New 
York. Cloth, illustrated, 50 cents net.) 

Second Characters, or The Language of Forms. 
By Anthony, Earl of Shaftesbury. Edited by 
Benjamin Rand, ’79, Ph. D. (University Press: 
Cambridge. Cloth, 8vo, 7 shillings 6 d. net.) 


MARRIAGES. 


*,* It is requested that wedding announce- 
ments be sent to the Editor of the Graduates’ 
Magazine, in order to make this record more 
nearly complete. 


1891. Charles Henry Conrad Wright 
to Elizabeth Woodman, at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., April 17, 1914. 

[1893]. Harry Edward Grigor to Olive 

Carolyn Ambler, at Natick, 

Mass., June 4, 1913. 

Elliot Hersey Goodwin to Isabel 

Montague Geer, at New York, 

N.Y., Feb. 19, 1914. 

Herbert Austin Ross to Laura 

Eaton Wheeler, at Hartford, 

Conn., March 21, 1914. 

1896. Edward Francis Washburn Bartol 


1895. 


1896. 








YUM 


1914.] 


1898 


1898 


1898 


1899 


to Ethel Chandler, at Boston, 
Mass., April 15, 1914. 

. James Hazen Hyde to Countess 
de Gontaut-Biron, at Paris, 
France, Nov. 25, 1913. 

. Harry Kelly Brent to Emily 
Rogers, at New York, N.Y., 
March 14, 1914. 

. Gordon Allen to Harriott Kendall 
Magoun, at Boston, Mass., April 
14, 1914. 

. Jerome Napoleon Charles Bona- 
parte to Blanche Pierce Shabergh, 
at New York, N.Y., April 8, 1914. 


[1900]. Charles Newton Prouty, Jr., to 


1900 


1901. 


1903. 


1903. 


1904. 


1904. 


1904. 


1904. 


1904. 


1904. 


1904 


Claire Rockwood Kane, at Spen- 

cer, Mass., March 7, 1914. 
. Buckingham Chandler to Rebecca 
Elmer Smith, at Chicago, IIL, 
Feb. 21, 1914. 
Harry Peters Henderson to Mabel 
Cummings Buckminster, at Bur- 
lington, Mass., Sept. 17, 1913. 
Edwin Hale Abbot, Jr., to Sarah 
Otis Ernst, at Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., March 5, 1914. | 
William Bridge Piper to Stella 
May Oakes, at East Tawas, 
Mich., Jan. 14, 1914. 
Julian Willard Helburn to Mar- 
garet Kent, at West Roxbury, 
Mass., Jan. 29, 1914. 
Lyman Beecher Stowe to Hilda 
R. Smith, at New York, N.Y., 
April 16, 1914. 
Eugene Ross McCarthy to Louise 
Roblee, at St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 13, 
1913. 
Edward Bell to Bertha E. Surtees, 
at London, Eng., Feb. 16, 1914. 
Cleveland Bigelow to Frances C. 
Folsom, at Lenox, Mass., Dec. 27, 
1913. 
Harold Hail Berry to Beatrice 
Brown, at Providence, R.I., Feb. 
24, 1914. 
. John Richard Thorndike to Lucia 
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Adéle Barry, at New York, N.Y., 
Oct. 29, 1913. 


1905. Loring Tiffany Swaim to Made- 


1905 


1905 


1905 


. Willard Lewis 


. Phineas 


leine Gill, at Germantown, Pa., 
Oct. 4, 1913. 

to Constance 
Deming, at New York, N.Y., 
March 4, 1914. 


. William Converse Chick to Ruth 


Agnes French, at North Attleboro, 
Mass., April 29, 1914. 

Hillhouse Adams _ to 
Marguerite La Wall Janvrin, at 
New York, N.Y., May 5, 1914. 


[1905.] Arnold Collamore Heath to 


1906. 


Mildred M. Symmes, at Brook- 
line, Mass., Feb. 12, 1914. 
Joseph Lyman White to Mary 
Whitney Chapin, at Chicago, IIl., 
April 18, 1914. 


1906. Robert Lee Hale to Dorothea 


Keep, at Farmington, Conn., 


Dec. 20, 1913. 


[1906.] Ferdinand Thieriot to Kathleen 


1906 


1907. 


1907. 


1907. 


1907. 


1907. 


1908. 


1908 


Yvonne de Young, at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., Jan. 28, 1914. 


. James Ripley Hooper, Jr., to 


Katharine Leighton Amory, at 
Boston, April 18, 1914. 

Alfred Clement Titcomb jo Mil- 
dred Covell, at Philadelphia, Pa., 
Jan. 14, 1914. 

George Edwin Eversole to Helen 
Brown Bourdon, at Melrose, 
Mass., March 20, 1914. 

William Lilly to Ethel Curtis, at 
New York, N.Y., March 28, 1914. 
Walter Heilprin Pollak to Marion 
Heilprin, at Washington, D.C., 
April 4, 1914. 

Francis Ellingwood Storer to 
Eleanor L. Hastings, at New York 
N.Y., April 21, 1914. 

Francis Lewis Steenken to Marie 
Stohlmann, at Brooklyn, N.Y., 
April 14, 1914. 

. Joseph Thurston Manning, Jr., to 
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Ruth S. Turner, at Boston, Mass., 
April 15, 1914. 

1908. Wharton Poor to Phoebe Marie 
Manice, at Flushing, L.I., N.Y., 
Oct. 3, 1913. 

1909. Phineas McCray Henry to Mil- 
dred Hippee, at Des Moines, Ia., 
Jan. 14, 1914. 

1909. Edward Mott Davis to Dorothy 
Cuthbert Thomas, at Stockbridge, 
April 18, 1914. 

1910. Theophilus Parsons Chandler, 2d, 
to Sarah Chase, at Brookline, 
April 18, 1914. 

[1910.] Stanley Moulton Windsor, Jr., 
to Ellen Hayward, at Andover, 
Mass., April 25, 1914. 

1910. Gavin Hadden to Rebecca Lloyd, 
at New York, N.Y., Feb. 21, 1914. 

1911. Morris Copeland Allen to Doro- 
thea White, at San Diego, Cal., 
Sept. 17, 1913. 

1911. William Prescott Rogers to 
Gretchen Harwood, at Newton, 
Mass., May 9, 1914. 

[1911.] Paul Keese to Frances Leland 
MacDonald, at New York, N.Y., 
Feb. 28, 1914. 

1911. Jasper Roland Moulton to Edith 
Knight, at Hartford, Conn., June 
30, 1913. 

1912. Francis Ormond French to 
Eleanor Livingston Burrill, at 
New York, N.Y., April 23, 
1914. 

1912. Albert Musgrave Hydeto Jeanette 
McAlpin, at New York, N.Y., 
April 22, 1914. 

1912. Frank Roberts Mead to Dorothy 
May Cook, at Sound Beach, 
Conn., April 14, 1914. 

1912. George DeForest Edwards to 
Fanny Elvira Rounds, at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Aug. 25, 1913. 

[1912.] Robert Avery Whidden to Eliza- 
beth Drinkwater, at Newton, 

Mass., April 23, 1914. 


Necrology. 
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1913. William Marshall Elliott White- 
lock to Louisa Adams Little, at 
Boston, Mass., April 16, 1914. 

[1913.] Robert Gilpin Ervin to Frances 
Quincy Nichols, at Boston, Feb. 
7, 1914. 

1913. Bejoy Kumar Sarkar to Bibha- 
bati Mitra, at Calcutta, India, 
March 12, 1914. 

1914. Alvin Foye Sortwell to Elise 
Pollard, at Boston, Mass., Jan. 
16, 1914. 

[1915.] William Vincent Astor to Helen 
Dinsmore Huntington, at Staats- 
burg, N.Y., April 30, 1914. 

S.B. 1899. Frank Howard Purington to 
Alyse Snelgrove Tripp, at Brook- 
line, Mass., Feb. 17, 1914. 

S.B. 1904. Harry Edward Warren to 
Lida P. Ferguson, at Cambridge, 
Mass., April 22, 1914. 

S.B. 1910. Robert Preston Frye to 
Edna Lillian Power, at Missoula, 
Mont., Oct. 16, 1913. 

S.B. 1910. George Wallace Lewis to 
Alice C. Merrill, at Waltham, 
Mass., April 29, 1914. 

[L.S.S. 1900.] Joseph Smith Bigelow, Jr., 
to Ernestine H. Gazan, at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Sept. 19, 1912. 

A.M. 1912. Aberdeen Orlando Bowden 
to Katherine Kennan Marsh, at 
Maysville, Ky., Aug. 21, 1913. 

LL.B. 1913. Frank Benedict Ober to 
Margaret DeLaney Rochester, at 
at Buffalo, N.Y., April 16, 1914. 


NECROLOGY. 
Fes. 1, To Aprit 30, 1914. 


With some deaths of earlier date, not pre- 
viously recorded. 
Prepared by the Editor of the Quinquennial 
Catalogue of Harvard University. 


Any one having information of the decease 
of any Graduate or Temporary Member of 
any department of the University is asked to 
send it to the Editor of the Quinquennial Cat- 
alogue, 33 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
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1914.] Necrology. 
Graduates, 1874. 
The College. 

1844. James Gordon Clarke, LL.B., b. 1877. 


1858. 


1860. 


1861. 


1862. 


1864. 


1865. 


1865. 


1870. 


1871. 


1872. 


28 Oct., 1820, at Francestown, 
N.H.; d.at Nice, France, 24 Sept., 
1906. 

Louis Cabot, b. 1 July, 1837, at 
[Brookline, Mass.]; d. at Aiken, 
N.C., 9 Feb., 1914. 


. Charles Santiago Sanders Peirce, 


S.B., b. 10 Sept., 1839, at Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; d. near Milford, 
Pa., 19 April, 1914. 

Calvin Milton Woodward, b. 25 
Aug., 1837, at Fitchburg, Mass.; 
d. at St. Louis, Mo., 12 Jan., 
1914. 

Norwood Penrose Hallowell, b. 13 
April, 1839, at Philadelphia, Pa.; 
d. at West Medford, Mass., 11 
April, 1914. 

Murray Roberts Ballou, b. 21 
July, 1840, at Boston, Mass.; d. 
at Boston, Mass., 28 April, 1914. 
Russell Nevins Bellows, b. 12 
April, 1842, at New York, N.Y.; 
d. at Belmont, Mass., 13 March, 
1914. 

Charles Pickering Putnam, M.D., 
b. 15 Sept., 1844, at Boston, Mass.; 
d. at Boston, Mass., 22 April, 
1914. 

William Harrington Warren, b. 
11 Aug., 1840, at, Westboro, 
Mass.; d. 3 Dec. 1913. 

Thomas Morgan Rotch, M.D., 
b. 9 Dee., 1848, at Philadelphia, 
Pa.; d. at Boston, Mass., 9 March, 
1914. 

James Patterson Scott, b. 5 Nov., 
1848, at Columbia, Pa.; d. at Bos- 
ton, Mass., 16 April, 1914. 
Charles Richard Lawrence, b. 23 
April, 1850, at Charlestown, 
Mass.; d. at Brookline, Mass., 15 
March, 1914. 


1881. 


1881. 


1885. 


1886. 


1887. 


1888. 


1891. 


1892. 


1892. 


1894. 
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James Lawrence, b. 23 March, 
1853, at Boston, Mass.; d. at 
Groton, Mass., 25 Feb., 1914. 
Charles Rufus Brown, b. 22 Feb., 
1849, at East Kingston, N.H.; 
d. at Melrose, Mass., 1 Feb., 
1914. 


. David Otis Ives, b. 28 Nov., 1858, 


at Salem, Mass.; d. at Brookline, 
Mass., 18 March, 1914. 

Louis Monroe Clark, b. 14 Dec., 
1858, at Dorchester, Mass.; d. at 
Boston, Mass., 15 March, 1914. 
William Ayres Lamson, b. 23 Oct., 
1859, at West Brookfield, Mass.; 
d. at Brooklyn, N.Y., 21 March, 
1914. 

Andrew Henshaw Ward, LL.B., 
b. 18 April, 1864, at Newtonville, 
Mass.; d. at Milton, Mass., 6 
Jan., 1914. 

Richard King Longfellow, b. 1 
March, 1864, at Portland, Me.; 
d. at Boston, Mass., 14 March, 
1914. 

Louis Hicks, LL.B., b. 15 Feb., 
1865, at Brooklyn, N.Y.; d. at 


. Highwood, N.J., 23 Feb., 1914. 


Melvin Edward Boas, b. 30 Sept., 
1867, at New York, N.Y.; d. at 
New York, N.Y., 29 Dec., 1913. 


. Percy Chase, b. 15 May, 1865, 


at Lynn, Mass.; d. at Boston, 
Mass., 20 April, 1914. 

William Garrott Brown, A.M., b. 
10 April, 1868, at Marion, Ala.; d. 
at New Canaan, Conn., 19 Oct., 
1913. 

Charles Hunt Porter, b. 4 Oct., 
1871, at Quincy, Mass.; d. at 
Taunton, Mass., 17 April, 1914. 
Henry Francis Willard, b. 6 Jan., 
1870, at Boston Mass.; d. at Ath- 
ens, Greece, 28 April, 1914. 
Robert Parkman Blake, b. 26 
Oct., 1870, at Boston, Mass.; d. 
at Millis, Mass., 22 April, 1914. 
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1894. James Joseph Sheppard, b. 1 
Jan., 1868, at Panola, IIl.; d. at 
Morsemere, N.J., 14 March, 1914. 

1895. Julius Staab, b. 11 Aug., 1874, at 
Sante Fé, N. Mex.; d. at Kreuz- 
lingen, Switz., 27 Aug., 1913. 

1896. John Thomas Hart, b. 29 Oct., 
1869, at Boston, Mass.; d. at 
Cambridge, Mass., 24 March, 
1914. 

1898. Allan Foster Barnes, M.D., b. 6 
Oct., 1876, at Somerville, Mass.; 
d. at Boston, Mass., 12 April, 
1914. 

1899. Louis Albert Best, b. 26 Dec., 
1875, at Valley Falls, Kans.; d. 
30 June, 1912. 

1899. Thomas Keith Faxon, b. 14 Oct., 
1876, at Brookfield, Mass.; d. at 
Worcester, Mass., 12 April, 1914. 

1909. Chia Hang Liu, b. 8 Sept., 1880 
at Tientsin, Chili, China; d. at 
Pekin, China, 7 Jan., 1914. 


Scientific School. 

1880. Leander Allen Plummer, C.E., b. 
12 June, 1857, at New Bedford, 
Mass.; d. at New Bedford, Mass., 
10 Feb., 1914. 

1901. Rogers Wentworth Shapleigh, b. 
24 April, 1878, at Newtonville, 
Mass.; d. at Pasadena, Cal., 7 
Feb., 1914. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


1892. Arthur Henry Pierce, A.M., Ph.D., 
b. 30 July, 1867, at Westboro, 
Mass.;d. at Northampton, Mass., 
20 Feb., 1914. 

1897. Albert Welcome Thayer, A.M., 
b. 18 Sept., 1863, at Mendon, 
Mass.; d. at Blackstone, Mass., 
1 July, 1913. 

1912. Dana Brannan Murdock, A.M., 

b. 26 Nov., 1888, in Grundy Co., 

Ia.; d. at Baltimore, Md., 27 

Nov., 1913. 





1846 


1869. 


1877. 


1901. 


1886. 


1897. 


1860. 


1860. 


1866. 


1867. 


1867. 
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Medical School. 


. Hiram Luce Chase, b. 19 May, 
1825, at Cambridge, Mass.; d. at 
Boston, Mass., 24 April, 1914. 
Charles Alonzo Wilson, b. 20 
April, 1842, at Royalston, Mass.; 
d. at St. Louis, Mo., 19 May, 
1913. 

John Waldo Johnson, b. 14 June, 
1856, at So. Framingham, Mass.; 
d. at Boston, Mass., 24 March, 
1914. 

Daniel Eastman Rogers, b. 4 
April, 1876, at Chelsea, Mass.; d. 
at Mandan, N. Dak., 31 Dec., 
1913. 


Dental School. 
Leonard Nutter Howe, b. 24 May, 
1855, at Rochester, N.H.; d. at 
Melrose Highlands, Mass., 30 
April, 1914. 


Veterinary School. 


Edward Ambrose Madden, b. 
14 May, 1876, at Watertown, 
Mass.; d. at Watertown, Mass., 19 
April, 1914. 


Law School. 
John Lambert Cadwalader, 
LL.D., b. 17 Nov., 1836, at Tren- 
ton, N.J.; d. at New York, N.Y., 
11 March, 1914. 
James Brown Lord, b. 6 June 
1835, at Ipswich, Mass.; d. at 
Ashmont, Mass., 15 March, 1914. 
David Brainerd Lyman, b. 27 
March, 1840, at Hilo, Hawaii; 
d. at Chicago, IIl., 8 April, 1914. 
Charles Frederic Paine, b. 23 
Feb., 1842, at Rehoboth, Mass.; 
d. at Groveland, Mass., 5 Dec., 
1909. 
Erastus Barton Powers, b. 13 
Jan., 1841, at Cornish, N.H.; d. 
at Malden, Mass., 18 Feb., 1914. 

















1870. 


1871. 





1914.] 


1868. 


1905. 


1869. 


1857. 


1881. 


1895. 


1910. 


Eugene Edgar Eaton, b. 23 June, 
1843, at Rochester, Vt.; d. at 
Malden, Mass., 19 April, 1914. 
Benjamin Davis Washburn, b. 
in 1847; d. at Havana, Cuba, in 
1914. 

Edward Payson Payson, b. 16 
July, 1849, at Westbrook, Me.; 
d. at Boston, Mass., 28 March, 
1914. 

William Lane Sudduth, d. 30 
Nov., 1913. 


Divinity School. 
Benjamin Franklin McDaniel, b. 
8 Sept., 1845, at Philadelphia, 
Pa.; d. at Dorchester, Mass., 26 
April, 1914. 


Honorary Degrees. 
Luigi Monti, A.M., b. in 1830 at 
Palermo, Sicily; d. at Milan, 
Italy, in 1914. 
Francis Cogswell, A.M., b. 24 
June, 1827, at Atkinson, N.H.; 
d. at Cambridge, Mass., 3 March, 
1914. 
Roswell Park, A.M., b. 4 May, 
1852, at Pomfret, Conn.; d. at 
Buffalo, N.Y., 15 Feb., 1914. 
Sir John Murray, S.D., b. 3 
March, 1841, at Coburg, Ont., 
Can.; d. at Edinburgh, Scotland, 
16 March, 1914. 


Cemporarp Members 


Prepared from such data as reach the Editor 
of the Quinquennial Catalogue of Harvard 
University. 


1844. 


1860. 





1871. 


The College. 
Lewis Pinney, b. 10 Dec., 1818, 


at [Beaver, Pa.]; d. at Beaver, 


Pa., 15 Dec., 1884. 
Charles Francis, b. 10 Aug., 1842, 


at Lowell, Mass.; d. at Daven- 
port, Ia., 30 April, 1914. 


Francis William Bacon, b. 1 Oct., 





Necrology. 


1875. 


1877. 


1879. 


1881. 
1883. 


1884. 


1885. 
1891. 


1898. 


1898. 


1871. 


1895. 
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1849, at Boston, Mass.; d. at New 
York, N.Y., 11 Feb., 1904. 
Sidney Williams Burgess, b. 25 
April, 1854, at Boston, Mass.; 
d. at Brookline, Mass., 3 April, 
1914. 

Arthur Trugien King, b. 6 Feb., 
1854, at Portsmouth, N.H.; d. at 
Washington, D.C., 15 Jan., 1914. 
John Henry Taff, b. 20 Aug., 
1857, at Charlestown, Mass.; d. 
at Charlestown, Mass., 5 Feb., 
1914. 

Walter Welsh Morong, b. 6 April, 
1858, at Baltimore, Md.; d. at 
Bangor, Me., 2 Feb., 1914. 
Walter Rogers Furness, b. 7 June, 
1861, at Philadelphia, Pa.; d. at 
Philadelphia, Pa., 28 Feb., 1914. 
(Special) Samuel Cowan Henning, 
b. 18 April, 1865, at Louisville, 
Ky.;d.at Louisville, Ky., 23 Dec., 
1913. 

Franz Rath, b. at Vienna, Austria; 
d. at Worcester, Mass., 18 April, 
1911. 

Alfred Alonzo Clatur, b. 3 April, 
1867, at Boston, Mass.; d. at Bos- 
ton, Mass., 18 Feb., 1913. 
Jefferson Butler, d. 23 Oct., 
1913. 

(Special) Mark Hopkins, b. 16 
Feb., 1878, at Williamstown, 
Mass.; d. at Newtown Square, 
Pa., 31 Jan., 1914. 





Scientific School. 

William Armstrong Buckhout, b. 
26 Dec., 1846, at Oswego, N.Y.; 
d. 3 Dec., 1912. 

Charles Roswell Howe, b. 26 
April, 1876, at Merrimacport, 
Mass.; d. at Brattleboro, Vt., 14 
Feb., 1914. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


1878. 


William Whitewright Stuart, b. 
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1879. 


1902. 


1854. 


1868. 


1870. 


1872. 


1880. 


1890. 


1903. 


1844. 


1861. 


1863. 


1868. 


University Notes. 


in 1849 in N.Y.; d. at Barcelona, 
Spain, 30 March, 1914. 

Charles William Benton, b. 20 
Jan., 1852, at Tolland, Conn.; 
d.at Minneapolis, Minn., 11 Nov., 
1913. 

Willard Giles Parsons, b. 15 Sept., 
1873, at Chicago, IIl.; d. at Santa 
Monica, Calif., 6 March, 1910. 


Medical School. 
Joseph Worcester, b. 20 May, 
1836, at Boston, Mass.: d. at San 
Francisco, Cal., 4 Aug., 1913. 
George Phelps Cooke, b. 28 Oct., 
1848, at Oxford, Mass.; d. at 
Milford, Mass., 22 March, 1914. 
Charles Albert Bemis, b. 22 Sept., 
1843, at Ashburnham, Mass.; d. 
at West Medway, Mass., 13 
Sept., 1913. 
John Spofford Sherburne, d. at 
Allston, Mass., 10 Feb., 1914. 
William Joseph O’Reiley, b. at 
Charlestown, Mass.; d. at Ros- 
lindale, Mass., 22 April, 1914. 
Chester Lyman Hodgkins, b. 21 
Dec.,!1870, at W. Roxbury, Mass.; 
d. at Park Falls, Wis., 15 March, 
1914. 
George Aloysius Broderick; d. 
at South Boston, Mass., 5 Feb., 
1914. 


Law School. 


Richard De Meyere Chotard, b. 
28 Oct., 1826, at Natchez, Miss.; 
d. at Pass Christian, Miss., 27 
Sept., 1887. 

John Filo Finn, b. 4 July, 1839, 
in Cuba; d. at Pasadena, Cal., 1 
Jan., 1913. 

James Shepard Dennis, b. 15 
Dec., 1842, at Newark, N.J.; d. 
at Montclair, N.J., 21 March, 
1914. 

Joseph Judson Brooks, b. 23 


[June, 


Nov., 1845, at Salem, Ohio; d. 
10 April, 1914. 

1868. Henry Chiapella, b. 5 April, 1847, 
at New Orleans, La.; d. at New 
Orleans, La., 9 March, 1911. 

1872. Horace Craig Grosvenor Brannin, 
d. at Louisville, Ky. 

1879. (Special) Charles Washburn 
Clark, d. at Hartford, Conn., 1 
July, 1905. 

1891. Crofton Uniacke McLeod, d. at 
Winthrop, Mass., 22 March, 
1914. 


Divinity School. 

1854. Frederic Llewellyn Hovey Willis, 
b. 29 Jan., 1830, at Cambridge, 
Mass.; d. at Rochester, N.Y., 12 
April, 1914. 

1903. Cecil Harper, b. 30 Aug., 1850, 
at Kingston, Ont., Can.; d. at 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., 21 April, 
1914. 


Officer not a Graduate. 
Frederick Huntington Osgood, In- 
structor in Cattle Practice 1891-1892; 
Professor of Veterinary Surgery 1892- 
1901, b. 16. April, 1857, at Newton, 
Mass.; d. at Allston, Mass., 22 Feb., 
1914. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


COMMENCEMENT WEEK PROGRAM 

Sunday, June 14. Baccalaureate sermon. 

Monday, June 15. Phi Beta Kappa: 
meeting 10 A.M.; exercises in 
Sanders Theatre, 12 m. — Ex-Pres. 
W. H. Taft, orator, Bliss Carman, 
poet; dinner at Harvard Union, 2 
P.M. 
Evening. Senior spread. 

Tuesday, June 16. Class Day. 
Wednesday, June 17. Class Reunions. 
2 p.m. Baseball game with Yale. 
Thursday, June 18. Commencement: 10 

A.M. Exercises in Sanders Theatre. 
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12.30-1.30. Chief Marshal; spread 
in Harvard Union. Class of 1864 
receives at Brooks House. 1.45. 
Alumni Procession forms. 2. 
Speeches in Sever Quadrangle. 

Friday, June 19. Boat races with Yale at 
New London. 

Saturday, June 20. Baseball game with 
Yale, in Boston (in case of a tie). 

Officers of the Mass. Historical Soci- 
ety elected at the annual meeting on 
April 9 were: Pres., C. F. Adams, ’56; 
vice-presidents, J. F. Rhodes, h ’01, J. 
D. Long, ’57; corresponding sec., W. R. 
Thayer, ’81; treasurer, Arthur Lord, ’72; 
librarian, S. A. Green, °51; cabinet- 
keeper, G. H. Norcross, 75; members at 
large of the council: F. J. Turner, 
Gamaliel Bradford, Jr., ['86], C. P. 
Greenough, 64, J. C. Warren, ’63. 

Two portraits recently presented to 
Harvard College are of Harvard men 
who fought in the Civil War. One is 
an oil portrait of General Joseph Hayes, 
Class of 1855, A.B. 1862, given by 
Joseph A. Blake. It now hangs in 
Memorial Hall. General Hayes took an 
active part in the war, beginning as 
major of the Eighteenth Massachusetts 
Volunteers in 1861, and participated in 
the Peninsula campaign, and in all the 
subsequent operations of the Army of 
the Potomac up to Lee’s surrender in 
1865. He became in succession lieuten- 
ant colonel, colonel, brigadier-general, 
and finally brevet major-general of 
US.V. The other portrait, also in Me- 
morial Hall, is a crayon likeness of 
Captain Thomas B. Fox, Jr., Class of 
1860, LL.B. 1862, by Thomas Murray 
Jerome Johnston, and given by Rev. 
Charles A. Humphreys, who was chap- 
lain of the Second Massachusetts Cav- 
alry. Fox fought in the battles of An- 
tietam, Chancellorsville, Beverly Ford 
and Gettysburg. He died from a wound 
received at Gettysburg, July 3, 1863. 
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Among the officers of the Cambridge 
Historical Society are: R. H. Dana, ’74, 
pres.; A. McF. Davis, s’54, A. M. Howe, 
69, W. R. Thayer, ’81, vice-presidents; 
and H. H. Edes, h ’06, treas. 

President Eliot and Prof. T. W. 
Richards, ’86, gave addresses at the 50th 
meeting of the New England Associa- 
tion of Chemistry Teachers on April 25, 
at the Copley-Plaza Hotel. Harold 
Bisbee, ’00, is the president of this 
Association. 

Harvard University will not be com- 
pelled to pay the city of Cambridge a tax 
on its property this year, for the House 
refused this morning to reconsider its 
action of yesterday in accepting the ad- 
verse committee report. Mr. Curley of 
Cambridge made the request for recon- 
sideration shortly after the House assem- 
bled, saying that $42,000,000 worth of 
property in Cambridge was exempt from 
taxation, and because of that state of 
affairs it would be necessary to increase 
the tax rate. Mr. Curtin of Brookline, 
taking the floor in opposition, said that 
this was a matter that should be consid- 
ered in a broad way, because Harvard 
was only one of many educational insti- 
tutions in that city. Mr. Curley’s mo- 
tion was defeated on a voice vote. — 
Boston Transcript, April 28. 

On the Faculty of the Phillips Exeter 
Academy are the following men who 
hold one degree or more from Harvard: 
J. A. Tufts, ’78; W. E. Fiske, ’90; S. P. 
R. Chadwick, ’92; A. G. Leacock, ’93; 
J. S. Ford, 94; G. B. Rogers, A.M., ’94; 
Wilhelm Segerblom, 97; W. H. Gilles- 
pie, Ph.D., ’00; D. D. Chase, ’03; L. M. 
Crosbie, 04; N. S. McKendrick, ’04; 
F. W. Cushwa, A.M., ’04; Corning 
Benton, ’07; P. H. Linaberry, ’07; S. H. 
Newhall, ’07; F. N. Robinson, ’09; A. R. 
Wightman, Ph.D., 09. 

Prof. M. Anesaki has given four public 
lectures on “Life and Art in Japan.” 
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During April Dr. H. O. Taylor, ’78, 
gave a course of eight lectures on 
‘Spiritual Adjustments.” 

A collection of book-plates etched by 
George W. Eve, and lent by Mr. Pierre 
la Rose, 95, was recently exhibited at 
the Fogg Art Museum. The designs were 
nearly all heraldic, and are the most 
interesting work of this kind done since 
the time of Diirer and the Little Mas- 
ters. Among the book-plates shown were 
several of the royal library of Windsor 
Castle, and many belonging to the Eng- 
lish nobility. There has recently been 
placed on exhibition in the Fogg Art 
Museum a series of rubbings from Eng- 
lish monumental brasses, presented by 
Mrs. George Fiske in memory of her 
husband, of the Class of 1872. There 
was also on exhibition a set of Japanese 
armor of the early Tokugawa period, 
which was recently sent to Pres. Lowell 
from the Imperial University of Tokyo. 

The Dudleian Lecture was given on 
May 6 by Rev. M. S. C. Wright, ’81, of 
New York, his subject being “‘ Natural 
Religion.” 

The Cutter Lecturers on Preventive 
Medicine and Hygiene for 1913-14 were 
Dr. Charles V. Chapin, Superintend- 
ent of Health, Providence, R.I., and Dr. 
Cressy L. Wilbur, Chief Statistician, 
Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce. These lectures were given in 
the amphitheatre of Building A, Har- 
vard Medical School, and were open to 
the members of all classes in the Medical 
School, the medical profession, the 
press and others interested. Dr. Wilbur 
gave two lectures on “Vital Statistics in 
Massachusetts and the United States,” 
and Dr. Chapin gave a series of six lec- 
tures on ‘‘ Municipal Sanitation.” 

A chorus of Harvard University and 
Radcliffe College students presented a 
program of sacred music in Appleton 
Chapel, May 1. “Blessed is the Man,”’ 


the Francis Boott prize composition for 
1918, by R. G. Appel, ’12, was pre- 
sented. 

Recently Hon. Maurice F. Egan, 
United States Minister to Denmark, 
delivered a course of five lectures, under 
the auspices of the Division of Modern 
Languages, on “Typical Christian 
Hymns in Common Use.” 

Asst. Prof. J. G. Jack is conducting a 
Field Class at the Arnold Arboretum on 
Saturdays during the spring and early 
summer, to assist those who wish to gain 
a more intimate knowledge of the native 
and foreign trees and shrubs which grow 
in New England. 

Prof. J. S. Pray has been appointed 
chairman of the committee on education 
of the American Society of Landscape 
Architects, and reappointed to its 
examining board. 

At a meeting of the Resident Execu- 
tive Board, held at Cambridge, March 
26, 1914, it was Voted, that the Infirmary 
fee be payable hereafter at the opening 
of the year with the first instalment of 
the tuition fee; and that the lodgings fee 
at Petersham be increased to 75 cents a 
week, in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of Prof. R. T. Fisher. 

On Tuesday evenings during May a 
series of organ recitals was given alter- 
nately inAppletonand Andover Chapels. 

Prof. L. J. Henderson, ’98, asst. pro- 
fessor of biological chemistry, has been 
appointed the Professor from Harvard 
University for the second half of the 
year 1914-15 under the interchange 
agreement between Harvard University 
and the Western Colleges. 

Bulletins 544-548 of the Astronomical 
Observatory announced changes in 
brightness of the lunar crater, Einmart; 
also, the discovery, positions, elements, 
and ephemerides for Kritzinger’s Comet. 

On March 20, Pres. Eliot celebrated 
his 80th birthday. 
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Prof. G. P. Baxter, ’96, as research 
associate of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, has received a ninth grant, 
of $1500, in aid of his researches upon 
atomic weights and other physico-chemi- 
cal constants. 

The Freshman Dormitories, Smith, 
Standish and Gore Halls, will be ready 
in September. 

Following last year’s precedent the 
Board of Overseers had a two days’ 
meeting on April 13 and 14. On the 
13th, after a business meeting, they 
lunched at the Union, visited the Uni- 
versity Museum, new Music Building 
and Widener Library, and dined with 
Pres. Lowell. On the 14th they lunched 
at the Boston Harvard Club. 

The Infants’ Hospital, in the neigh- 
borhood of the Harvard Medical School, 
was recently opened. It was erected as a 
memorial to T. M. Rotch, Jr., 01, who 
died shortly after graduation. His fa- 
ther’s funeral was held in the building. 
See the memoir of Dr. Rotch, by Dr. J. 
C. Warren, 63, on pp. 564-70 of this 
Magazine. 

The widow of F. W. Thayer, ’78, has 
given to the Varsity Club, of which he 
was president, several of his athletic 
trophies. These consist (1) of a large sil- 
ver tankard, presented to him ‘in his 
Senior year by popular subscription 
among the students, in recognition of his 
services as captain of the Nine for three 
years, and as a promoter of sportsman- 
like athletics; (2) of a silver catcher’s 
mask given to him in recognition of his 
invention of the catcher’s mask in his 
Sophomore year, 1876; and (3) of a sil- 
ver ball and bat given to him by mem- 
bers of the victorious Nines that he 
captained. 

On May 5, Prof. G. F. Moore, h ’06, 
gave the Ingersoll Lecture on the Im- 
mortality of Man, his subject being 
“Metempsychosis.”’ 


As the Magazine goes to press, it is an- 
nounced that Prof. Theobald Smith, 
h ’01, professor of comparative patho- 
logy at the Bussey Institution, has re- 
signed to join the staff of the Rockefeller 
Institute in New York. 

The Harvard Second Crew will enter 
in the Henley Regatta. 

Bennett, the ‘‘poco”’ of long standing, 
known to many generations of students, 
died in the spring. 

— A Memorial to Dr. O. W. Holmes, 
’29, is planned. The plan is to build 
on the Charles River Embankment be- 
tween Exeter and Fairfield streets, in the 
rear of the house where Dr. Holmes 
lived, an exedra surrounding a sundial, 
with a simple inscription on the pedestal 
of the dial. The design is by Parker, 
Thomas & Rice. The predominating 
idea has been to provide something use- 
ful, which will not break the vista along 
the Embankment nor interrupt the view 
from houses on Beacon St. The exedra 
or circular seat with sundial provides for 
utility, and something also to interest 
people who promenade upon the Em- 
bankment, and it will be so low as not 
to interrupt the view in any direction. 
It is proposed to make a background of 


low shrubs, setting the memorial about ~ 


half way between the water-front prom- 
enade and Back Street. The inscription 
proposed is simply ‘Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, 1809-1894.” A light and very 
durable granite is the material chosen. 
The Metropolitan Park Commission 
has given its general approval of the un- 
dertaking. In its announcement of 
general plans the committee says: 
“While it is to be borne in mind that 
the more generous the gift, the more 
beautiful will be the result, no memorial 
to Dr. Holmes would be appropriate 
that did not come from the people at 
large. We ask for small as well as large 
contributions. Money and checks may 
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be sent to R. W. Emmons, 2d, 79 Milk 
St., Boston, who will promptly acknowl- 
edge their receipt.” The honorary mem- 
bers of the committee are Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot, Mrs. J. M. Bell, Mrs. J. T. 
Fields, Mrs. A. L. Lowell, W. S. Bigelow, 
Major H. L. Higginson, W. D. Howells, 
Dr. F. C. Shattuck and Dr. J. C. Warren. 
The active members are Mrs. P. C. 
Brooks, Mrs. Lincoln Davis, Mrs. W. 
C. Loring, Miss E. G. Parker, Robert 
Homans, C. H. Taylor, J. Harleston 
Parker (the architect), Richard Wheat- 
land and R. W. Emmons, 2d, treasurer. 

— Expenses of married students. A 
very interesting report has recently been 
made by a committee from the Graduate 
Schools Society of Phillips Brooks House 
in regard to the cost of living of married 
graduate students in the University. 
Sixty men received questions from the 
committee and replies were received 
from over half of them. The replies from 
twenty-eight families show that the 
‘university expenses,” which include 
tuition, books and fees, amounted to 
$180 per student. The average cost of 
rent, light and heat was $290, with $528 
for the highest and $160 for the lowest. 
The average amount paid for food was 
$254, the highest being $480 and the 
lowest $150. The total for necessities, 
which includes the above items and such 
things as laundry, car-fare, medical ser- 
vices and help, averaged $808, with a 
minimum of $528. The total living cost 
for ten months, exclusive of railroad fare, 
averaged $1155, the highest being $2000 
and the lowest $500. Of the thirty-five 
families replying to the questions sent 
out by the committee, twenty-eight 
lived in unfurnished apartments, aver- 
aging $31 per month, including rent, 
light and heat, the average number of 
rooms to a family being five. Five fam- 
ilies did so-called “‘light housekeeping.” 
The average rental for such apartments 
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was $21 per month. Two families of two 
each boarded at a total cost for board 
and rooms of $500 for the college year in 
both cases. The information secured by 
the committee has been the result of 
careful investigation induced by numer- 
ous inquiries from prospective students 
in regard to the living expenses of mar- 
ried graduate students at the University. 

— German Exchange Professor. Walde- 
mar Voigt, professor of theoretical phy- 
sics and director of the department of 
mathematical physics of the physical 
institute at the University of Géttingen, 
has been appointed Exchange Professor 
at Harvard for 1914-15. His term of ser- 
vice will fall in the first half-year. His 
academic record is: Ph.D. (University of 
Kénigsberg) 1874, Ph.D. hon. (Padua), 
LL.D. (Glasgow), D.Sc. (Cambridge), 
(Manchester), (St. Andrews), (Geneva). 
Instructor, 1874-75, Nicolai Gymna- 
sium, Leipsic; assistant professor of phy- 
sics, 1875-83, University of Kénigs- 
berg; professor of theoretical physics and 
director of the department of mathe- 
matical physics of the physical institute, - 
1883-, University of Géttingen. 

— The Senior Alumnus, Dr. J. L. Well- 
ington, ’38, of Swansea, celebrated his 
96th birthday on Jan. 27. Being asked 
his rules for longevity, he replied: “Sit 
up until 11 o’clock at night, if you desire 
to. If you smoke, smoke a little when 
you feel so inclined. Be reasonably care- 
ful in what you eat. Use common sense 
in all your ways of living.” 


SUGGESTIONS FOR OVERSEERS. 


There are 6 vacancies for Overseers 
this year. Five Overseers retire: J. D. 
Long, 57, Robert Grant, ’73, Wm. Rand, 
Jr., 88, Moses Williams, ’68, and J. C. 
Warren, ’63. By the death of H. P. 
Amen, ’79, a vacancy in the group whose 
term expires in 1917 was created. 
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The rominating committee of the 
Alumni Association consists of: A. G. 
Hodges, ’74, chairman, E. W. Atkinson, 
’81, J. F. Moors, ’83, L. E. Sexton, 84, 
George Higginson, Jr., °87, George 
Blagden, 90, D. F. Jones, 92, H. S. 
Thompson, ’99, sec., Barrett Wendell, 
Jr., 02. On April 29 they issued the fol- 
lowing list of suggestions. The names of 
the 12 persons receiving the highest 
number of votes on the postal ballot will 
be put according to that order on the 
Commencement ballot. 

Charles H. Tweed, ’65, of New York 
City. Practised law in New York from 
1868 to 1883, and was from 1874 to 1883 
a member of the firm of Evarts, South- 
mayd & Choate. He has been general 
counsel of the Central Pacific R.R. Co., 
and of the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co., 
2d vice-president and chairman of the 
board of directors of the Southern 
Pacific Co.; from 1903 to 1907 he was a 
member of the firm of Speyer & Co., 
bankers, of New York. He has been on 
the visiting committees of the Medical 
, and Dental Schools. 

William C. Sanger, 74, of Sangerville, 
N.Y. (LL.B. Columbia, and LL.D. 
Hamilton). Practised law for many 
years in New York City and Brooklyn, 
but has retired. He is a trustee of Ham- 
ilton College. Served for 15 years in 
the National Guard. He was detailed 
for special duty during the Spanish- 
American war; in July, 1908, was com- 
missioned lieutenant-colonel of U.S.V., 
and was retired with the rank of colonel. 
Was a member of the New York Assem- 
bly, 1895 to 1897, and Asst. Secretary of 
War, 1901 to 1903. Has been chairman 
of the United States delegation to the 
International Conference to revise the 
Treaty of Geneva of 1866; a member of 
the U.S. delegation to the International 
Red Cross Conference, London, 1907; 
president of the New York Red Cross; 
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a member of the War Relief Board of 
the National Red Cross; president of 
the Oneida Historical Society; Republi- 
can presidential elector from New York, 
1908; member of the New York State 
Commission on Lunacy, 1910; chairman 
of the State Hospital Commission, 1912- 
14. 

Henry Wheeler, 78, Boston, has for 
many years practised law in Boston as 
a member of the firm of Hutchins & 
Wheeler. Is a member of the Board of 
Managers of the Children’s Hospital, 
and of its executive committee; member 
of committee on judicial appointments, 
Mass. Bar Association; a trustee of the 
Mass. Bible Society; has been secretary 
of the Class of 1878 since 1912. 

Edgar C. Felton, ’79, Philadelphia, is 
president of the Pennsylvania Steel Co. 
Is a trustee of the Girard Trust Co., a 
director of the Franklin Nat. Bank, and 
of the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Nat. 
Bank, all of Philadelphia; a director of 
the Harrisburg, Pa., Railways Co., and 
of the American Iron & Steel Institute; 
trustee of the Western Saving Fund So- 
ciety; school director and president of 
the board of school directors of Steelton 
Borough and of Haverford Township; 
trustee of Drexel Institute. Has been 
a member of the committee to visit the 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration and of the committee on mining 
and metallurgy, and has been president 
and vice-president of the Harvard Club 
of Philadelphia, and vice-president of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs. 

Henry Jackson, ’80, Boston, has prac- 
tised medicine in Boston since he re- 
ceived his degree of M.D. from Harvard 
in 1884. He was for several years an as- 
sistant, demonstrator or instructor in 
the Medical School, and is on the boards 
of the leading Boston hospitals. 

Evert J. Wendell, ’82, New York, is an 
executor and trustee of two estates. 
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Is a member of the board of managers of 
the House of Refuge (Randall’s Island), 
Children’s Aid Society of New York, 
Five Points House of Industry, Home 
for Destitute Children of Seamen, Soci- 
ety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, George Junior Republic, and 
the Prison Association of New York. 
Has been 7 times foreman of the grand 
jury of the County of New York. Was 
one of the 3 representatives from the 
United States on the International 
Olympic Committee. Is a member of 
the Harvard-Yale Dual Cup committee, 
has been for 30 years connected in some 
official capacity with the Harvard Club 
of New York City, for 7 years as secre- 
tary, and has been a director of the 
Harvard Alumni Association. 

George B. Morison, ’83, of Boston, 
is a member of the firm of Morison & 
Vaughan, cotton-yarn brokers. Is a 
member of the Bath Department of 
Boston, has been president of the Boston 
Athletic Association for the past 10 
years, is a member of the Harvard-Yale 
Dual Cup committee, president of the 
Varsity Club, and has been a member 
of the Athletic Committee. 

William Endicott, Jr., ’87, of Boston, 
is a member of the firm of Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co., bankers. Is vice-president 
of the Nat. Bank of Commerce, a direc- 
tor of the Old Colony Trust Co., New 
England Trust Co., Hartford Carpet 
Corporation, Puget Sound Traction, 
Light and Power Co., treasurer of Per- 
kins Institution, vice-president of the 
Industrial School for Crippled and De- 
formed Children, trustee of the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, and a member of the 
Corporation of the Mass. Institute of 
Technology. Has already served one 
term as Overseer, and in 1912 was 
Commencement Marshal. 

James G. King, ’89, New York, is a 
member of the firm of Miller, King, 
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Lane & Trafford, lawyers; is a trustee of 
the Union Trust Co. 

T. W. Slocum, 90, New York, is a 
member of the firm of Minot, Hooper & 
Co. Is president of the Wholesale Dry 
Goods Centre Association of New York, 
treasurer of St. Mark’s Hospital, director 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Co., 
Harmony Mills, Virginia Hot Springs 
Co., McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 
and the Washington Herald. Is president 
of the Alumni Association of the Rox- 
bury Latin School, member of the com- 
mittee to visit the Graduate School of 
Business Administration, was secretary 
of the Harvard Club of New York City 
from 1902 to 1907, director of the Har- 
vard Alumni Association and chairman 
of its committee on nominations from 
1906 to 1909, vice-president of the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs for the year 1908- 
09, and in the succeeding year was presi- 
dent of that organization. 

W. Cameron Forbes, ’92, Westwood, is 
a member of the firm of J. M. Forbes & 
Co. 1909 to 1913 was Governor General 
of the Philippine Islands; for the five. 
years previous had been Vice-Governor, 
or Secretary of Commerce and Police 
and a member of the Philippine Com- 
mission. 1897 to 1902 was chief of the 
financial department of Stone & Web- 
ster. Is a director of the Nat. Bank of 
Commerce, New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Old Colony Trust Co., 
First Nat. Bank, United Fruit Co., 
and Walter Baker Co., and is a member 
of the Corporation of the Mass. Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

James DeW. Perry, ’92, of Providence, 
R.I., A.B. University of Pennsylvania, 
1891, Harvard, 1892, B.D. the Cam- 
bridge Episcopal Theological School, 
S.T.D. University of Pennsylvania, and 
D.D. Brown. Has been rector of Christ 
Church, Fitchburg, Mass., and St. Paul’s 


Church, New Haven, Conn., and since 
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1911 has been Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of Rhode Island. 

George R. Fearing, ’93, Boston, was 
formerly a member of the firm of Jack- 
son & Curtis, bankers; is president of the 
Free Hospital for Women, Brookline. 

Robert Homans, ’94, Boston, is a mem- 
ber of the firm of Hill, Barlow & Ho- 
mans, lawyers. Has served in the Boston 
Common Council and the Mass. State 
Legislature, has been secretary of the 
Mass. Bar Association, and is secretary 
of the Mass. Charitable Eye and Ear 
Infirmary. Was for 6 years a director of 
the Harvard Alumni Association, and 
was for 3 years a director of the Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin. 

Philip Stockton, 96, Manchester, is 
president of the Old Colony Trust Co., 
and director of the Illinois Central R.R., 
General Electric Co., American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. Has been a 
member of different visiting committees 
of the University. 

Hugh Bancroft, 98, Boston, is chair- 
man of the Directors of the Port of 
Boston. Was one of the publishers of 
the Boston News Bureau and of the Wall 
Street Journal. Has been district attor- 
ney of Middlesex County, Mass. 

Arthur Adams, ’99, Quincy, is vice- 
president of the New England Trust Co., 
secretary and treasurer of the Mass. 
Trust Co. Association, treasurer of the 
Farm and Trades’ School, Sailors’ Snug 
Harbor of Boston, Exchange Club; is 
a director and clerk of the Associated 
Charities of Boston; treasurer of the 
Harvard Cancer Commission; Secretary 
of the Harvard Class of 1899, and mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
Harvard Graduates’ Magazine Associa- 
tion. 

John W. Hallowell, ’01, Milton, is a 
member of the firm of Stone & Webster; 
also a director in many public service 
corporations managed by the Stone & 
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Webster Management Association, and 
is a director of the First Nat. Bank of 
Boston. Has been since 1909 treasurer 
and a director of the Harvard Alumni 
Association, and also treasurer of the 
Harvard Alumni Bulletin. Is treasurer 
and chairman of the Class Committee 
of the Class of 1901, a member of the 
executive committee of the Harvard ° 
Varsity Club, and a member of the 
committee on administration and ac- 
counts appointed by the Overseers. Has 
also been on the committee to visit the 
Semitic Museum. 


Nominations for Directors. 


The committee has also nominated the 
féllowing candidates for directors-at- 
large of the Harvard Alumni Associa- 
tion, three of whom will be elected next 
Commencement: 

Odin B. Roberts, ’86, Boston. 

John Bapst Blake, ’87, Boston. 

Bernard C. Weld, ’89, Boston. 

J. Harleston Parker, ’93, Boston. 

James H. Perkins, ’98, Albany, N.Y. 

Henry S. Dennison, 99, Framingham, 
Mass. 

Louis C. Clark, Jr., ’02, New York 
City. 

. Robert H. Gardiner, Jr., ’04, Boston. 


“KEEP YOUR SHIRTS ON.” 


The order by Pres. Wilson to occupy 
Vera Cruz was given on April 19, during 
the spring recess at Harvard. When the 
students came back to Cambridge there 
was a good deal of factitious “military”’ 
enthusiasm among them, with plans for 
parades, drills, and other warlike pre- 
parations. The apparently baseless 
rumor that every student who enlisted 
would be given grade C and his degree 
without further study or final examina- 
tions seems to have superinduced an ac- 
cess of patriotism among some of the 
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undergraduates; while the prospect of a 
free trip to Mexico, with possible adven- 
tures thrown in, attracted others. There 
was, in short, a much less serious spirit 
on the part of the students towards the 
crisis than their predecessors had shown 
at the outbreak of the Spanish War in 
1898. 

To ‘‘turn the hose of common sense ” 
on thestudents, amass meeting was held 
in the Living Room of the Union on the 
evening of April 28. The hall was 
packed. Pres. Lowell, Dean Briggs, 
Major Higginson and Bishop Lawrence 
occupied the platform, and the first three 
spoke. Their speeches are reported here 
in some detail; both because of their in- 
trinsic interest and because they may 
have some historical interest for persons 
who look back ten years hence. 

Pres. Lowell, who presided, intro- 
duced first, as a soldier and a friend of 
every Harvard man, 

Major Henry L. Higginson, [55], who 
emphasized the importance of prepara- 
tion for war, the question of ability to 
endure its hardships and to avoid the 
danger of disease. The immediate ques- 
tion before Harvard students is, ‘‘What 
is the right thing for us to do?” It may 
be the duty of a man to enter the army, 
or it may be his duty to stay at home to 
carry on the affairs of the nation, manu- 
factures, and business; but above all, it 
should be remembered that it is not the 
duty of every one to enlist, and Harvard 
undergraduates should watch coolly and 
intelligently to see the drift of national 
affairs. ‘‘Watch and wait until the 
actual call comes,” is the maxim for all 
to regard now. “ Keep your shirts on!” 

The great desire to enter the army 
is not justified by present conditions in 
Mexico. It may be that real warfare 
may never break out, and it is certain 
that untrained college men will not be 
called to the firing line, though they may 





serve in the camps and garrisons. Nei- 
ther Pres. Wilson, Congress, nor the 
country as a whole desires war; and the 
officials of all the Latin-American coun- 
tries are also decidedly opposed to it. 
But if Harvard men are actually called 
to the front, the first serious questions 
will regard preparation and the dangers 
of sickness and fever. Every man who 
thinks of going must assure himself that 
the life is one of hardship, that it is one 
that will test every fibre of his being, his 
courage, and his character. 

In the first place, every man who goes 
will have to be inoculated against ty- 
phoid fever, for records prove that there 
will be twice or three times as many 
who will be ill or die of typhoid fever as 
will be killed or wounded by bullets. 
Then there will be long marches over 
rough ground, and the necessity of pro- 
tecting the soldier’s feet. Every man 
who goes into the army must take good 
care of himself, as if he were in training. 
A soldier is bound in honor to keep him- 
self in good condition, for a sick man re- 
quires two additional men, one to look 
after him, and one to fill his place. He 
had much better be at home. It is often 
difficult to provide pure water and food, 
and the men, compelled to suffer heat 
and cold, and hard service, are con- 
stantly subject to sickness and exhaus- 
tion on this account. 

An army must be a machine which can 
be wielded by the officers, and nothing 
can be put in the cogs to impede the 
action. But before a man goes into the 
service, he should have it clearly before 
him that he ought to go. Whether or 
not many men are needed, plenty of men 
had better stay at home. Each one must 
decide for himself, and should bear in 
mind that, besides the hardships of ac- 
tual warfare, a great part of the students 
will return maimed for life and many 
with broken health; that the suffering 
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will continue through loss of classmates, 
loneliness, and heartache. 

‘*T advise the Seniors,’’ Major Higgin- 
son concluded, ‘“‘to finish the year and 
get their degrees which they have been 
working for, and deserve; and the 
younger classes should go on quietly 
with their work, and remember the great 
consequence of their education. The 
young men who learn to use their minds 
about their lessons will later much more 
readily learn and hold fast the duties 
of the soldier or officer, when the actual 
need arrives. On no account let us fight 
unless forced in honor to do so, and then 
let us fight with all the courage and 
strength we can command.” 

Dean L. B. R. Briggs, ’75, the next 
speaker, avoided all discussion of the war 
itself, and confined his speech to the ex- 
pediency of leaving important college 
work for a task to which duty and neces- 
sity have not yet made the call. Declar- 
ing that the courage and readiness of 
Harvard men in times of emergency has 
not been, is not, and never will be 
doubted, he showed how they were 
ready in ’61, and ready in ’98, and said 
that if necessary they would be ready in 
1914. Experience has shown that an 
entire regiment of Harvard men can be 
mustered in three days, and such evi- 
dence of patriotism and ever-readiness 
leaves no doubt as to the University’s 
ability to take at any moment her share 
in the defense of national honor and in- 
tegrity. 

After thus showing that Harvard has 
an undoubted, strong patriotism and a 
real sense of her duty to the country, 
Dean Briggs turned to the question of 
real moment to the University at pre- 
sent, and asked of the undergraduates, 
“What is your job now?” Men must 
first realize their actual duty, where they 
are needed most, and then act accord- 
ingly. He warned against hasty action, 
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and advised sane consideration of the 
issues of the problem such as the actual 
need of volunteers and the advisability 
of taking untrained men for the tasks of 
soldiery from their work, which ought to 
result in incommensurable good to the 
state. What we may now hastily inter- 
pret as patriotism may only be an arti- 
ficial excitement and a bubbling over of 
youth’s strong and ever present love of 
adventure. For such sentiment, Dean 
Briggs quoted as a remedy Gilbert’s 
lines in Jolanthe :— 


‘*On fire that glows 
With heat intense, 
I turn the hose 
Of common sense.” 


We must regard the situation from a 
practical, matter-of-fact point of view, 
and must resist our desire to forsake 
routine for novelty. He concluded: 
“Take no risk of distracting and dis- 
tressing your fathers, mothers, and 
friends without sufficient reason. Re- 
member that the risk you take is not 
only for yourself, but for those who are 
near you. Stick to your work here until 
your work becomes war, and then an- 
swer the call of your country and go and 
fight with everything that is within 
you.” 

The meeting closed with the following 
address by 

Pres. A. L. Lowell, ’77: ““ Young men 
are all thinking of war and of their duty 
to serve the country. They would be un- 
worthy if the call of the bugle did not stir 
a longing to be at the front; and when 
war comes, Harvard will send forth her 
full tale of men, as she has done before. 
Many of our students are already in the 
militia, ang will march whenever they 
are ordered. Others will enlist when 
needed, and as many will go as the coun- 
try needs. No one who knows our un- 
dergraduates will doubt for a moment 
that they have the stuff that soldiers 
are made of; that they will endure hard- 
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ship, maintain discipline, fight bravely, 
and sacrifice their lives without flinch- 
ing; for although, even in a war covering 
the whole of Mexico, if such a war 
should come, few, if any of you, will 
probably reach the firing line, death will 
take its toll by sickness in military 
camps and hospitals, leaving homes de- 
solate and sometimes without the son 
needed for support. 

“We are told that we are not now at 
war with Mexico, and that we shall not 
be is by no means improbable. There is 
at present no good ground for such a 
war. Pres. Wilson does not want it; his 
cabinet do not want it; Congress does 
not want it; the country does not want 
it: certainly none of the Mexican leaders 
can want it, and when no one in author- 
ity wants war, there ought to be wisdom 
enough among the statesmen to avoid 
it. The President has accepted the good 
offices of the great South American 
states. They would not like to see Mex- 
ico occupied by our troops, and they will 
spare no effort tosecure terms which the 
United States can honorably accept. 

“These negotiations will take time, 
and in the meanwhile let us keep our 
heads cool. If war comes, you will be 
judged by your deeds, not by your pro- 
fessions or your shouts of loyalty. Let us 
strive to have a little of the spirit that 
fills the officers and men of the army. 
Regular soldiers do not hold torchlight 
processions or make public demonstra- 
tions. Above all, do not take part in 
‘rooting’ to encourage others to do what 
you will not do yourself. Do not have so 
poor an opinion of your fellows as to 
think they need the stimulus of a cheer- 
ing crowd to make them do their duty, 
love their country, or have the courage 
to die for her. 

“Jf with our small regular army we 
were in danger of war with a great 
power, I should urge every young man 
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who could do so, to set about preparing 
himself for military service. To be 
thoroughly effective this ought to be 
done long beforehand; and, therefore, I 
have been deeply interested in the plan 
for summer military camps which will fit 
college men to serve as junior officers, 
and thereby fill the greatest need we 
should suffer in war on a large scale. 
But, however large the field of opera- 
tions in Mexico may become, our coun- 
try is in no peril. There is no danger of 
invasion, and there will be time enough 
to recruit all the troops required. 

“‘When an army is suddenly ex- 
panded, the most pressing need is for 
trained officers. The nation maintains a 
college for such officers, but I am not 
aware that the Government has yet 
called to the flag the cadets at West 
Point. It believes that they can render a 
better service to their country by com- 
pleting their education; and I think that 
until the call for volunteers comes, the 
same is true of students in college. You 
ought to be preparing here to serve your 
country as much as they are there, al- 
beit your service will be rendered chiefly 
in peaceful fields. 

“T am not dissuading you from enlist- 
ing in a militia regiment, troop, or bat- 
tery. It is well to join them now, as it is 
at any time. I am not dissuading you 
from giving notice that you will volun- 
teer when the call comes. But it would, 
I believe, be a mistake before the call 
to interfere with your immediate duties 
here by undertaking more than ordinary 
militia drill. If a call comes before you 
have finished your course, and you go — 
go in the spirit of regular troops; or, if 
at the close of the college year, the call 
has not come, yet the war cloud still 
hangs dark on the horizon, let every 
man who can afford it, join some camp 
organization where he can learn the 
duties of a soldier. 











































1914.] Probation : 


“We who know you, have perfect con- 
fidence that you will act bravely when 
the hour strikes, and not the less when 
you think soberly, and act deliberately, 
without tumult and without noise.” 


PROBATION: A _ DISQUISITION. 


The true effectiveness of probation, 
like that of the honor system in regard 
to theses and reports, is a matter of 
undergraduate opinion, and undergrad- 
uate opinion seems sadly lacking; it even 
passes indifferently over those men who, 
having the ability to represent the Uni- 
versity in one form of undergraduate ac- 
tivity or another, are forced to retire by 
“difficulties with the College Office” — 
men who perhaps have most cause for 
going on probation, because of press of 
outside work, but men who by the same 
token should be most ashamed to go on, 
since they may be harming not only 
their own standing but that of the whole 
University. 

Here are a few of the flagrant cases 
of the year in which various activities 
have lost by probation: the baseball 
team — a regular pitcher and two men 
worthy of places on the first squad; 
next fall’s football team — an ‘‘H”’ man, 
one of its best players; the track team 
—an almost sure point winner in the 
shorter runs; the Crimson — two men 
about to be elected to the board, one of 
whom was twice eligible; the Lampoon 
— an officer; the Pudding show — one of 
its best features; the Senior Class officers 
— two men. 

Naturally, probation has a shifting 
standard. All men do not deserve it 
equally; some deserve it more, some 
less; some who should be on, are not 
there. The point is that all who are on 
deserve it. A bare two C’s and a D, a 
fairly regular attendance at lectures, is 
not an exorbitant demand; and the men 
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who fail to meet the demand, fail as a 
rule through indifference and not inabil- 
ity. 

It is characteristic of man, and par- 
ticularly the undergraduate, to treat 
other men’s conduct with an easy out- 
ward tolerance. Where a great many feel 
disgusted with men who do this or that 
or, with responsibilities to uphold, go 
on probation, very few show their dis- 
approval. Tolerance is an essential of 
breadth; perhaps even a tolerance as 
wide as the undergraduate’s is an essen- 
tial, though it fails to hold backsliders 
up to the mark. But three quarters of 
the men mentioned above and three 
quarters of all men on probation are 
there because of indifference; and they 
must know that a very considerable pro- 
portion of the undergraduates look upon 
them with an inward irritation, as men 
who have undertaken tasks and quit 
them with little grace. If they talked 
with a few graduates, they might learn 
the feeling of shame that comes later 
from failure tc help the University or 
one’s self simply because of indiffer- 
ence. 

The Office has done its part in placing 
probation in light repute by making it a 
penalty for failure to pass the Orals. 
The discontinuance of this policy and the 
possibility of an improved system of ad- 
ministration might well be discussed by 
the Student Council committee which is 
to be appointed. It may be advan- 
tageous to open the Crimson columns, 
heretofore passing over probation in 
silence, to the publication of delinquents. 
Whatever the committee decides or ac- 
complishes, however, the greatest power 
behind probation will be undergraduate 
opinion. Let the many who inwardly 
disapprove of the men who sink into 
probation, express their disapproval. 
At least let all in the place of those 
named above realize that they have not 
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reached that place without losing the 
respect of some. — Harvard Crimson, 
May 12. 


THE NEW TUTORIAL SYSTEM. 


Beginning with the Class of 1917, 
students concentrating in the Division 
of History, Government and Economics 
will be given a general final examination 
upon the field of their concentration. 
This examination will be so arranged as 
to test the general attainments of each 
candidate in the field covered by this 
division and also in a specific field of 
study pursued by the student within the 
division. The specific field will be select- 
ed by the student himself upon the basis 
of his courses and his reading. The fol- 
lowing list gives examples of such fields 
of study, but is in no sense exhaustive, 
and any other field of work within the 
division may be presented by the can- 
didate for approval: Ancient history; 
American history and government; mod- 
ern European history; municipal and 
state government; international law and 
diplomacy; economic theory; economic 
history; applied economics. 

The general final examination has 
been established, not in order to place 
an additional burden upon candidates 
for the A.B., but for the purpose of se- 
curing better correlation of the student’s 
work, encouraging better methods of 
study, and furnishing a more adequate 
test of real power and attainment. To 
this end students concentrating in the 
division will from the beginning of their 
Sophomore year have the guidance and 
assistance of special tutors. The work 
of these tutors will be to guide students 
in their respective fields of study, to as- 
sist them in codrdinating the knowledge 
derived from different courses, and to 
stimulate in them the reading habit. 
Students will meet the tutors in small 
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groups and for individual conferences 
at intervals depending upon the nature 
of the student’s work, the rate of his prog- 
ress, and the number of courses which 
he may be taking in this division in any 
particular year. The work of tutors will 
be entirely independent of the conduct 
of courses, and the Tutors as such will 
have no control over the work or the 
grades of any student in any college 
course. Their guidance and assistance 
will naturally be of indirect benefit to 
the student in his work in individual 
courses, but their main function will be 
to help the student and guide him in the 
‘kind of reading and study which will be 
most useful toward his general progress 
in this division. The attitude of the 
tutor will be that of a friend rather than 
of a taskmaster, and students may con- 
sult him freely and informally concern- 
ing any phase of their work. 


WHAT ’89 HAS DONE. 
*Eighty-nine, which celebrates its 
quarter-centennial in June, counts 224 
A.B.’s. in the Quinquennial. Its Class 
Secretary is Charles Warren of Boston, 
who succeeded J. H. Ropes in 1905, and 
besides practising law with Gardner 
Perry, and serving as chairman of the 
Mass. Civil Service Commission, has 
published “‘ The History of the American 
Bar” and “The History of the Harvard 
Law School.”” The Class has given the 
College the following professors and 
teachers: Clifford H. Moore, professor of 
Latin; J. H. Ropes, Hollis Professor of 
Divinity and Dean of University Ex- 
tension; G. A. Reisner, professor of 
Egyptology, and director of important 
explorations; R. De C. Ward, professor 
of Climatology, president of the Ameri- 
can Restriction of Immigration League; 
Irving Babbitt, professor of French, au- 
thor of ‘The New Laokodn” and other 
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books; Dr. R. C. Cabot, asst. professor 
of Medicine in the Medical School, and 
on the staff of the Mass. General Hos- 
pital, author of ‘What Men Live By”’; 
Dr. G. H. Maynadier, instructor in Eng- 
lish; and (formerly) R. E. N. Dodge, 
now asst. professor of English at the 
Univ. of Wisconsin. Dr. Charles B. 
Davenport, formerly in the Department 
of Zodlogy, has been for 10 years director 
of the Department of Experimental 
Evolution of the Carnegie Institution, 
and he was a pioneer in investigating 
Eugenics. 

Among other teachers, not at Har- 
vard, are: C. C. Ayer, Romance lan- 
guages, State University, Boulder, 
Colo.; R. E. Bassett, Romance lan- 
guages, Univ. of Kansas; W. B. Bentley, 
chemistry, Ohio Univ., Athens; G. D. 
Chase, Latin, Univ. of Maine; Collier 
Cobb, geology, Univ. of North Carolina; 
A. C. Ganett was instructor in English; 
W. F. Giese, Romance languages, Univ. 
of Wisconsin; Frederick Green, law, 
Univ. of Illinois; F. E. Haynes, econom- 
ics and sociology, Morningside College, 
Sioux City, Ia.; W. L. Jennings, chem- 
istry, Worcester (Mass.) Polytechnic 
Institute; H. P. Johnson, bacteriology, 
St. Louis Univ.; H. B. Lathrop, Eng- 
lish, Univ. of Wisconsin; W. H. Siebert, 
European history, Ohio State Univ., 
Columbus; H. D. Sleeper, music, Smith 
College; W. H. Warren, chemistry, 
Wheaton College; Max Winkler, Ger- 
man language and literature, Univ. of 
Michigan; Lincoln Hulley has been 
connected with Bucknell Univ. and Chi- 
cago Univ., and is now president of John 
B. Stetson Univ., Deland, Fla.; O. C. 
Joline is at the Taft School, Watertown, 
Conn.; W. R. Marsh is headmaster of 
the Cathedral School, Garden City, 
N.Y.; H. L. Russell is principal of the 
Free Academy, Oswego, N.Y.; and F. E. 
Lane, who died recently, was head- 
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master of the Milton, Mass., Academy; 
A. F. Craven, was professor of econom- 
ics in Columbian Univ. 

The Class has had $3 architects: W. 
Atkinson, W. G. Rantoul, C. D. Wet- 
more; 1 painter, T. B. Meteyard; 11 
bankers: A. F. Adams, O. M. Anderson, 
W. F. Burdett, C. D. Farquharson, T. 
Harrington, J. P. Morgan, Jr., W. W. 
Naumburg, P. S. Saltonstall, T. S. 
Tailer, G. E. Turnure, P. Van Der Zee; 
1 publisher: H. D. Everett; 11 brokers: 
S. D. Bayer, Allston Burr, J. B. Crocker, 
H. S. Glazier, P. M. Lydig, F. E. Litch- 
field, G. H. Mairs, R. F. Perkins, G. B. 
Salisbury, M. A. Taylor, E. L. Wen- 
gren; 1 Charity worker: W. H. Pear; 2 
chemists, G. V. Gray, H. N. Herman; 
11 clergymen: C. A. Blomgren, F. M. 
Brooks, E. M. Duff, W. C. Green, L. 
Hulley, E. N. Kirby, G. D. Latimer, 
J. H. Ropes, E. E. Shumaker, G. F. 
Weld, J. M. Wilson; 5 engineers: R. W. 
Bush, C. Greene, L. S. Griswold, C. W. 
Luck, C. M. Saville; 6 farmers: H. F. 
Atkins, W. J. Latta, H. P. McKean, 
J. J. O'Sullivan, H. G. Shattuck, B. C. 
Stevenson; 48 men in general business; 
11 in government service: W. T. Hodges, 
G. H. Holliday, H. T. Kellogg (judge of 
Supreme Court, N.Y.), J. T. Malone 
(judge of Court of Gen. Sessions, N.Y.), 
J. Nields, S. P. Oppenheim, F’. O. Ray- 
mond, M. W. Richardson; C. M. Saville, 
C. H. Slattery (City Treasurer); C. 
Warren (chairman Mass. Civil Service 
Commission); 3 in insurance: C. C. Mc- 
Gehee, W. C. Shapleigh, R. V. de W. 
Walsh; 1 inventor: C. A. Rich; 15 jour- 
nalists, editors, authors: J. M. Beaman, 
R. L. Curran, H. J. Green, C. F. M. 
Guild, J. E. Homans, G. L. Hunter, 
G. S. Mandell (Boston Transcript), 
S. C. Manley, J. D. Merrill (Boston 
Globe), G. T. Phelps, J. H. Sears (Harp- 
er’s Weekly), J. E. Ward, E. Wardman 
(N.Y. Press), T. Woodbury (N.Y. Sun); 
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53 lawyers; 5 librarians; F. W. Faxon, 
W. C. Green, J. R. Hayes; G. W. Lee, 
A. C. Potter, (Harv. Library); 5 in min- 
ing: A. G. Broadhead, G. V. Gray, L. S. 
Griswold, C. W. Luck, H. Richardson; 
3 musicians: G. T. Phelps, H. D. Sleeper, 
J. E. Ward; 18 physicians and surgeons: 
P. Bartholow, G. W. W. Brewster, R. C. 
Cabot, C. F. Cogswell, W. P. Derby, 
C. B. Dunlap, J. L. Goodale, A. D. 
Hodges, W. P. Hutchinson, T. D. M. 
Johnson, A. H. Knapp, G. S. McPher- 
son, E. O. Mitchell, W. A. Parker, J. S. 
Phelps, M. W. Richardson, A. C. 
Saunders, R. S. Wilder; 27 professors in 
colleges, most of whom are mentioned 
above; 3 in railroads: C. D. Gibbons, 
R. Isham, A. C. Robinson; 13 in real 
estate: G. L. DeBlois, E. W. Grew, A. 
K. K. Mackey, J. M. Marvin, J. H. 
Morse, W. R. Odell, W. Paul, I. Ruland, 
R. Salisbury, F. P. Sheldon, G. Strong, 
R. E. Townsend, C. A. Wait; 4 in re- 
search and study: C. E. Curry, C. B. 
Davenport, A. C §Garrett, R. G. Leavitt; 
13 school teachers: H. L. Bailey, R. S. 
Baldwin, S. R. Dunham, L. L. Hooper, 
O. C. Joline, F. E. Lane, M. M. Marble, 
W. R. Marsh, F. L. Olmsted, E. C. 
Pfeiffer, H. L. Russell, C. P. Sinnott, 
L. F. Snow; 18 have no active business 
and the occupation of 11 is “un- 
known.” 

Perry D. Trafford, the Chief Marshal 
on Commencement, is a member of the 
law firm of Miller, King, Lane & Traf- 
ford, in New York City. H. H. Darling, 
a Boston lawyer, has been one of the 
leading spirits in the Harvard Musical 
Association, Boston. J. P. Morgan is a 
member of the Harvard Board of Over- 
seers. Several years ago, ’89 gave a gate 
and section of fence to the enclosure of 
the Yard. (See Grads’. Mag., Vol. x, 
p. 448.) 


THE HARVARD-TECHNOLOGY 
COOPERATION. 


{The following extracts from the official 
Records of the Harvard Corporation show the 
various negotiations made with the Corpora- 
tion of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology from 1870 down to the agreement of 
1913. — Ep.] 


FIRST NEGOTIATIONS, 1870. 
June 18, 1870. 


The President brought before the 
Board the subject of the consolidation of 
the Scientific School, Mining School, and 
Bussey Institution with the Institute of 
Technology, and after discussion the 
following action was taken, which the 
President was instructed to communi- 
cate to the Government of the Institute. 

The President and Fellows of Harvard 
College being convinced that the great 
public interest of professional scientific 
education would be promoted by a union 
at the Institute of Technology of all the 
Schools of applied science in and near 
Boston respectfully invite the Govern- 
ment of the Institute to consider whether 
some plan cannot now be devised for 
the accomplishment of such a union, 
with the consent of the parties inter- 
ested in the several Schools. 

To bring about such a consolidation 
the President and Fellows will cordially 
enter into any practicable arrangement 
not inconsistent with their legal obliga- 
tions. 


June 25, 1870. 


A communication was received from 
the President pro tempore of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology stating 
that the Government of the Institute 
had appointed a Committee consisting 
of the President pro tempore, with 
Messrs.: Henry B. Rogers, Edward 
Atkinson, H. W. Fuller, J. D. Philbrick, 
and M. D. Ross, to confer with the Cor- 
poration in regard to the proposed con- 
solidation of technical schools in this 
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vicinity; — whereupon Messrs. Bigelow 
and Putnam with the President were 
appointed a Committee of this Board to 
confer with the Committee of the 
Institute. 


February 12, 1872. 


The Committee appointed June 25, 
1870, to confer with a Committee of the 
Government of the Institute of Tech- 
nology in regard to a consolidation of the 
Scientific Schools under the direction of 
the two Corporations, reported that dur- 
ing the autumn and winter of 1870-71 
several propositions were thoroughly 
discussed by the Committees of Confer- 
ence. The Committee for the University 
first made a proposition, which was 
rejected by the Committee for the Insti- 
tute. The Committee for the Institute 
then made a proposition which was not 
acceptable to the Committee for the 
University. The Committee for the 
University then made another proposi- 
tion, which was also rejected by the 
Committee for the Institute. 

Finally, the Committee for the Insti- 
tute said that they were unable to devise 
any plan for a union of the several 
existing Schools which would satisfy the 
just expectations of the University, and 
at the same time, promote the interests 
of the Institute. 

The negotiation therefore had no 
issue. 


SECOND NEGOTIATIONS, 1897. 
April 12, 1897. 

The President and Fellows of Harvard 
College being convinced that the great 
public interest of professional scientific 
education would be promoted by an alli- 
ance between the Schools of applied sci- 
ence in Boston and Cambridge respect- 
fully invite the government of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology to 
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consider whether some plan cannot now 
be devised for the accomplishment of 
such an alliance. To bring it about the 
President and Fellows will cordially 
enter into any practicable arrangement 
not inconsistent with their legal obliga- 
tions. 

Voted to send a copy of the preceding 
invitation to the Executive Committee 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and to inform them that the 
President and Fellows will appoint a 
committee of conference on notice that 
a conference is desired. 


April 20, 1897. 
A letter from Mr. Augustus Lowell of 


which the following is a copy was read to 
the Board: 


Boston, 15th April, ’97. 
Francis C. Lowe., Esa., 
Secretary. 
Dear Sir: 

I have received the communication of the 
President and Fellows of Harvard College 
addressed to the Executive Committee of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
beg to inform you that at a meeting of the 
Corporation of the Institute, a Committee has 
been appointed to confer with your represen- 
tatives to devise, if possible, some means to 
avoid unwise interference and competition in 
the conduct of instruction in the two Institu- 
tions. 

As Chairman of this Committee, I shall 
await your pleasure in regard to any further 
arrangements. 

I remain 
Yours faithfully 
(Signed) Aucustus LowELL. 


Voted that a Committee be appointed to 
confer with the Committee appointed 
to represent the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, in regard to an alliance 
between the Schools of applied science in 
Boston and Cambridge. 

The President appointed Dr. Walcott 
and Mr. Lowell as the Committee. 


January 3, 1898. 


The Committee appointed April 20, 
1897, to confer with the Committee 
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appointed to represent the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology reported 
the following memorandum of agree- 
ment which the two committees recom- 
mended for adoption by the governing 
boards of their respective institutions. 


Section I. Each Corporation shall continue 
to holdall property which it now applies to the 
purposes of its own school or schools. 

Section II. The income of all funds which 
either institution may now hold, or hereafter 
acquire, applicable to the instruction in indus- 
trial science, shall be placed at the disposition 
of the associated school, subject to the terms 
of the respective gifts. 

Section III. It is understood that the 
branches of industrial science whose teaching 
is to be relinquished by Harvard University at 
some date to be fixed by the University are 
those now taught in the departments of engi- 
neering; Civil, Electrical, Mechanical, Mining 
and Metallurgy and Architecture. 

Section IV. The Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology shall be the associated school 
and shall be regarded as the only school of 
industrial science in connection with Harvard 
University. 

Section V. The five Fellows of Harvard 
College shall be members of the Corporation 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and two of them members of its Executive 
Committee. 


Whereupon it was Voted that the Presi- 
dent and Fellows adopt the memoran- 
dum of agreement reported from the 
Committees of Conference, subject to 
the interpretation contained in the fol- 
lowing vote. 

Voted that the object of the President 
and Fellows in making this agreement 
with the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology is the ultimate bringing 
together of the two schools of applied 
science each corporation having a due 
responsibility in the conduct thereof; 
and that subjects of instruction now 
dealt with in either the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School or the Institute shall be 
relinquished in favor of the associated 
school only so fast and so far as instruc- 
tion in those subjects shall be made con- 
veniently accessible to students regis- 
tered in either school. 


THE PRESIDENT AND FELLOWs oF HARVARD 

COLLEGE. 

GENTLEMEN: 

The conditions upon which the Corpora- 
tion of the College is prepared to accept the 
agreement drawn by the Conference Commit- 
tee so modify its tenor that the Representa- 
tives of the Institute feel unable to recommend 
it to their Corporation in the form it has now 
taken. 

Although the result has disappointed our 
expectations, we still feel convinced that as 
friends and earnest promoters of Instruction 
we can so direct the course of our respective 
institutions that they shall mutually help one 
another and avoid duplication of work. ‘ 

It is possible that such a result may be bet- 
ter attained by a friendly interpretation of our 
common purpose than by any attempt at a 
formal agreement. 

In that hope 

We remain 
Yours truly, 
(Signed) Avueustus LOWELL. 
J. M. Crarts. 
GrorGE WIGGLESWORTH. 
Howarp A. Carson. 
T. K. Lorsrop. 
Boston, January, 10th, 1898, 


January 31, 1898. 


Voted to send the following communi- 
cation to the Committee: 


The President and Fellows regret that the 
alliance with the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology proposed by them in a communi- 
cation dated 12 April, 1897, has failed. 

The President and Fellows cordially recog- 
nize the friendly spirit of the letter of the com- 
mittee of conference of 10 January, 1898, and 
will at any time meet the authorities of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in con- 
sultation for the purpose of avoiding unneces- 
sary duplication of instruction. 


THIRD NEGOTIATIONS, 1904. 
May 16, 1904. 


The President presented the following 
communication from the Corporation of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology: 


Caries W. E ior, Esgq., 
President, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Dear Sir: 

At a meeting of the Corporation of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, held on 
May 4, the following resolution was passed: 

Voted, that the Executive Committee be 
requested to ascertain whether any arrange- 
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ment can be made with Harvard University 
for a combination of effort in technical educa- 
tion, such as will substantially preserve the 
organization, control, traditions and the name 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

In compliance with this action the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Corporation of the In- 
stitute has appointed Mr. Henry S. Pritchett 
and Mr. A. Lawrence Lowell a subcommittee 
to confer with the Corporation of Harvard 
University, or with any committee which it 
may appoint. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Henry S. PritcHett, 
President. 
May 13, 1904. 


Whereupon it was Voted that a com- 
mittee of this Board be appointed to con- 
fer with the above named subcommittee 
of the Corporation of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

The President appointed Dr. Walcott 
and Mr. Adams to serve as the commit- 
tee of this Board. 


[From the Informal Records.] 


June 6, 1904. 

Dr. Walcott reported that the joint 
committee of conference representing 
the Corporations of Harvard University 
and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology had held a preliminary 
meeting at which the representatives of 
the Institute intimated that the scheme 
to be proposed would be one involving a 
union of the two institutions and stated 
that at the next meeting of the com- 
mittee they would submit a definite 
proposal, 


October 3, 1904. 

Dr. Walcott and Treasurer Adams 
presented a draft of a scheme of codper- 
ation between Harvard University and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology upon which discussion was had 
for the guidance of the College’s con- 
ferees in the continued conference with 
the representatives of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 
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November 14, 1904. 

It was agreed that the following plan 
be returned to the Conference Com- 
mittee representing Harvard University 
and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, with the understanding 
that it may be submitted to the Cor- 
poration of the Institute as being a ten- 
tative plan acceptable to the President 
and Fellows of Harvard College: 

[Then follows, “‘Tentative Plan of 
Coéperation between Harvard Univer- 
sity and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology.” 

February 13, 1905. 

The following draft of a suggested 
agreement with the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology was presented to the 
Board as a copy of a scheme furnished to 
President Pritchett by Mr. John C. 
Gray, upon his, Mr. Gray’s, personal 
responsibility only. 


[Copy of the draft follows.] 


[Corporation Records.] 
October 30, 1905. 


The Committee appointed by the 
Corporation on May 16, 1904, for the 
purpose of meeting a committee of the 
Executive Committee of the Corpora- 
tion of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology respectfully report. The 
Committee of the Institute, consisting 
of President Pritchett and Mr. A. L. 
Lowell, was appointed in consequence of 
a vote of the Corporation of the Insti- 
tute on 4th May, 1904, ‘That the Exec- 
utive Committee be requested to ascer- 
tain whether any arrangement can be 
made with Harvard University for a 
combination of effort in technical educa- 
tion such as will substantially preserve 
the organization, control, traditions, and 
the name of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology.” 

Arrangements were at once made for a 
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meeting of the two committees and the 
first conference was held on 23 May, 
1904. Many meetings were held, the 
opinions of lawyers representing various 
interests were considered, informal 
reports of the progress of the negotia- 
tions were made from time to time to 
this Beard, and with its assent your 
committee on 26 March, 1905, formally 
notified the committee of the Institute 
that the committee representing the 
University believe that a proposal for 
an arrangement upon the terms herein- 
after set forth would be acceptable to the 
Corporation of Harvard University and 
would be transmitted with its approval 
to the Board of Overseers. 
(Signed) Henry P. Watcorr. 
Cartes F. Apams, 2d. 
Nov., 1905. 


PROPOSED AGREEMENT. 
Agreement between Harvard University 
and the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy for codperation and alliance in the conduct 
and promotion of education in Industrial 
Science. 
Preamble. 

Harvard University and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, being convinced, 
after a careful consideration of the conditions 
which affect the work of education in indus- 
trial science, that such work can be greatly 
advanced and enlarged by a coéperation of the 
two institutions, in order to secure mutual 
assistance, render possible a larger enterprise, 
promote economy, avoid duplication and com- 
petition, and give to the purpose of donors 
who have bestowed money in trust for that 
object a fuller accomplishment, do make this 
agreement, which shall endure so long as it 
shall be found to serve, to the satisfaction of 
both institutions, the objects above declared. 
But, whereas the carrying out of such agree- 
ment will require the employment of the in- 
come of the funds which the University holds, 
or will hereafter hold in trust, and the Univer- 
sity feels that faithfulness in the performance 
of these trusts which it has accepted is its first 
duty, to which all other considerations must 
yield, this agreement shall not go into effect 
until and unless the University shall have 
applied to the Supreme Judicial Court for 
instructions and the Court shall have made a 
decree that this agreement may be carried out 
without violation of its duties as a trustee and 
in accordance with law and equity. 

1. The organization of the University, the 
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organization of the Institute, and the title of 
each to its property and funds shall remain 
unaffected by this agreement, as shall also the 
rights and duties of each in investing and 
managing its funds. 

2. The institution for the combined work of 
promoting and furnishing education in indus- 
trial science, which it is the object of this 
agreement to establish, shall retain the name 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
it shall be under the direction of an Executive 
Committee, and the instruction therein shall 
be given by a Faculty, which two bodies shall 
be constituted as hereinbelow provided. 

3. The said Executive Committee shall con- 
sist of nine persons, to be designated by the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, of 
whom two shall be the President of the Cor- 
poration of the Institute and the Treasurer of 
the Institute, and three shall be members of 
the Corporation of the University. 

Subject to the restrictions herein below ex- 
pressed, the said Executive Committee shall 
have the general administration and superin- 
tendence of all matters concerning said com- 
bined work, including the appointment of offi- 
cers of instruction and government, and of 
servants, the power to remove any of them, 
the fixing of their salaries and the prescribing 
of their duties, the care of buildings, property 
and equipment, the appropriation of money 
put at its disposal under this agreement, the 
fixing, collecting and expending of students’ 
fees, and the supervision and direction of the 
work of the Faculty, these being substantially 
the powers now conferred on the Executive 
Committee of the Institute by its by-laws; it 
being, however, expressly provided that all 
appropriations from money furnished either 
by the University or by the Institute, and all 
proposed appointments or removals of officers 
whose salaries are to be paid therefrom, shall 
be submitted to the corporation concerned 
and approved by it before being finally 
adopted, it being understood that students’ 
fees shall be deemed to be furnished by the 
Institute, and that no change shall be made in 
those fees without its approval. 

The said Executive Committee shall keep 
records of its proceedings, and shall make 
reports to the corporation of the University 
and the corporation of the Institute annually, 
and at such other times as either corporation 
may request. 

4. The President of the Institute for the 
time being shall be the President of the said 
Executive Committee, and shall preside at its 
meetings, when present. His salary, as fixed 
by the corporation of the Institute, shall be 
paid from the funds furnished by the Institute. 
He shall be the Chairman of the Faculty, shall 
have the superintendence of the several de- 
partments, and shall act as general executive 
and administrative officer subject to the direc- 
tion and control of said Executive Committee. 
He shall annually make a report to the corpor- 
ation of the University and to the corporation 
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of the Institute. Whenever a person shall 
vacate the office of President of the Institute, 
he shall thereupon cease to be a member of the 
said Executive Committee. 

5. The Treasurer of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology shall be ex-officio the 
Treasurer of the said Executive Committee. 
He shall as Treasurer of the said Executive 
Committee, have charge of the funds put 
at the disposal of said committee, shall 
make such payments as the committee may 
authorize, shall keep accurate accounts of 
all money received and expended, and shall 
make report of his doings annually, or oftener 
if required, to the said committee, and to the 
corporation of the University and to the cor- 
poration of the Institute. 

6. The Faculty shall consist of all the pres- 
ent professors, associate professors and assist- 
ant professors of the Institute, and all profes- 
sors, associate professors and assistant profes- 
sors of the University who now give courses of 
instruction leading to degrees in industrial 
science, and such officers hereafter appointed 
as said Executive Committee may designate. 
The present professors, associate professors 
and assistant professors of the University as 
aforesaid shall not be removed nor have their 
present salaries reduced without the consent 
of the corporation of the University. 

Subject to the supervision and direction of 
the said Executive Committee, the Faculty 
shall have charge of instruction and discipline. 

7. Subject to the reservations hereinafter 
set forth, the University shall place at the dis- 
posal of said Executive Committee, as above 
provided, the net income of all funds, which 
are now credited on its books to the credit of 
the Lawrence Scientific School, also the use of 
all machinery, instruments and equipment 
which the University holds, and the income of 
all property which it may hereafter acquire 
for the promotion of instruction in industrial 
science, and also three-fifths, but no more, of 
the net income which may accrue from the 
bequest and devise of the late Gordon McKay. 

8. Subject to the reservations herein set 
forth, the Institute shall place at the disposal 
of the said Executive Committee the net in- 
come of all funds and the use of all property 
and equipment which the Institute may hold 
for the promotion of instruction in industrial 
science, reserving only such amounts and prop- 
erty as it may require to maintain its organiza- 
tion and to carry on such functions as may 
remain to it independently of the promotion 
of industrial science. 

9. In so far as money contributed by either 
corporation under this agreement may be 
used by the said Executive Committee for the 
purchase of equipment or supplies, the title 
thereto shall be in the corporation whose 
money is appropriated therefor. 

10. The site of the institution shall be in 
Boston on the right bank of the Charles River, 
as nearly as practicable opposite to Harvard 
Square, and the Massachusetts Institute of 
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Technology shall there erect, furnish and 
equip buildings having the capacity of at least 
its present buildings. But the Institute shall 
not be required to proceed with such purchase 
and construction until it shall have sold a’suffi- 
cient part of the land which it now owns. Pro- 
vided, however, that this agreement shall be 
avoided, if at the end of four years from the 
time when this agreement goes into effect, the 
Institute shall not have purchased said land 
and proceeded to a substantial extent with 
such construction. 

11. Within three years after the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology begins the con- 
struction of such new buildings, if the Institute 
is then prepared to give in its new location to 
the students of the Lawrence Scientific School 
all needed instruction in industrial science, the 
Lawrence Scientific School shall be discon- 
tinued as a separate school of industrial sci- 
ence so long as this agreement remains in force. 

12. The degree of Bachelor, Master and 
Doctor in Science, so far as given in industrial 
science, and all degrees in engineering, to- 
gether with the requirements of courses of 
study leading to these degrees, shall be within 
the provintre of the Faculty, and these degrees 
shall be conferred by the corporations of the 
University and the Institute, acting sepa- 
rately. 

13. Male students in the Institute shall 
have the same privileges as students in Har- 
vard University in the use of the playgrounds, 
museums, and libraries of the University. 

Under regulations to be made by the two 
corporations, and on payment of proper fees, 
students of the Institute shall be admitted to 
courses of instruction and the use of labora- 
tories of the University, outside of those per- 
taining to industrial science, and students of 
the University to the courses and use of labor- 
atories of the Institute. 

14. The Corporation and Overseers of the 
University and the Corporation of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology shall each 
have full right at all times to inspect the insti- 
tution, and suggest to the said Executive Com- 
mittee changes in the methods of manage- 
ment. 

15. The Departments of Architecture in the 
University and in the Institute respectively 
are not included in this agreement, but remain 
uneffected hereby. 

16. It is expressly provided that, as regards 
the funds, and property of the University and 
of the Institute respectively, this agreement 
shall be subject to any special terms and 
requirements upon which such funds and 
property may be held; and any property or 
funds which may be held at any time by either 
corporation under such terms and restrictions 
as would prevent the use of them in the pre- 
cise manner contemplated by this agreement 
shall, nevertheless, be used by the two corpor- 
ations respectively for the support, benefit, or 
encouragement of the scheme agreed upon, in 
such manner as may be permissible and in 
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accordance with the trusts upon which they 
may be held. 

17. The arrangements established by this 
agreement may be terminated at any time 
either by the President and Fellows of Har- 
vard University or by the Corporation of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, upon 
reasonable notice to the other corporation. 

In the event of the termination of this agree- 
ment, the Massachusetts Institute of Techno- 
logy must pay, at such prices and upon such 
terms as the parties may agree upon, and, if 
they cannot agree thereon, as may be fixed by 
arbitration (usual arbitration clause), for any 
buildings or fixtures upon said site, paid for 
with funds furnished by the University. 

18. This agreement shall take effect when 
finally adopted and approved by the corpora- 
tion and the Overseers of the University and 
the corporation of the Institute, and when and 
if a decree of the Supreme Judicial Court, as 
provided for in the preamble hereof, shall have 
been obtained. 


PreEsIDENT CHARLES W. ELIoT, 
Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
My DEAR PrReEsIDENT E ror: 

I am directed by the Corporation of the 
Institute of Technology to communicate to 
you that, in view of the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court of the state in the case of John 
Wilson et al vs. The Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, the Corporation of the Insti- 
tute finds it impossible to proceed with the 
plan of codperation which was considered at 
its meeting of June 9. 

In communicating this fact, the Corpora- 
tion desires at the same time to express its 
appreciation of the fairness and courtesy of 
the Corporation of Harvard University in our 
common effort to solve a difficult question. 

Iam, 
Very sincerely yours, 
Henry S. Pritcuert, President. 
October 11, 1905. 


Whereupon it was Voted that the com- 
mittee of conference appointed by this 
Board May 16, 1904, at the instance of 
the Corporation of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, be hereby dis- 
charged; and that the President be 
requested to express to the members of 
the two committees of conference the 
high appreciation by the President and 
Fellows of the foresight, good judgment, 
and. public spirit of which the Commit- 
tees’ project for a close affiliation be- 
tween the Institute and the University 





gives evidence, and the regret of the 
President and Fellows that the project 
has been brought to naught by the 
recent decision of the Supreme Court, 
which makes it impossible for the Insti- 
tute to place itself beside the University. 

Voted to acknowledge hereby the 
receipt of notice from the Corporation 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology that the negotiation of this 
Board started by the Institute May 4, 
1904, is at an end. 


FOURTH NEGOTIATIONS, 1913. 


At a special meeting of the President 
and Fellows of Harvard College in 
Boston, February 27, 1913; present, 
President Lowell, Messrs. Walcott, 
Higginson, Bacon, Lawrence, Treasurer 
Adams, to consider a communication to 
be sent to President Maclaurin of the 
Institute of Technology, with the unani- 
mous consent of the President and Fel- 
lows, the following letter was approved 
and dispatched at once to President 
Maclaurin: 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY, 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., February 27, 1913. 
Dear PRESIDENT MACLAURIN: 

The Corporation of Harvard University 
would be glad to enter into such relations with 
the Institute of Technology as to prevent use- 
less expenditure by duplication of work; and 
it is still more anxious to promote education in 
engineering by a combined effort. After look- 
ing carefully over the various possibilities of 
codperation, the President and Fellows have 
authorized me to make to you the communica- 
tion contained in this letter. 

The University has been developing a plan 
of technical instruction specially adapted to 
the graduates of colleges and to advanced 
students. It has land, buildings, and equip- 
ment for the purpose. It has also brought to- 
gether an excellent staff of professors; while 
from the bequest of Gordon McKay, and from 
other sources, it has an endowment already 
considerable and certain in the future to in- 
crease under the terms of his will to a large 
sum, ample for the maintenance of a graduate 
technical school. 

On behalf of the Corporation, I write to 
invite the Institute of Technology to become a 
partner in the school which has been established 
here. We do not ask for any agreement limit- 
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ing advanced instruction at the Institute; we 
do not ask for financial support, except such as 
the Institute may desire at any future time to 
contribute; but we invite the Institute to make 
this a joint school, — bearing the name of both 
institutions, — and to take part in its manage- 
ment and the responsibility for its success. 
You will understand that we make the sugges- 
tion believing that the two institutions to- 
gether can give to a school of this character a 
momentum greater than either one of them 
can give alone; that in combination their sci- 
entific attainments and reputation would 
make such a school remarkably powerful; and 
we should hope that an alliance even in this 
limited field would lead to a larger coéperation 
without interfering with their essentially sepa- 
rate spheres of work. 

My idea would be that both presidents 
should be members of the Faculty of the 
School and that the Dean should report to 
both; that all the professors and other instruc- 
tors should be nominated by the institution 
that pays their salaries and confirmed by the 
other. But details of this kind can be arranged 
later if the Institute of Technology is prepared 
to accept our invitation. 

Begging you to lay this before your Execu- 
tive Committee, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) A. LawrEeENCE LOWELL. 
PRESIDENT RicHarpD C. MACLAURIN, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


[A series of proposals followed; resulting 
in the Agreement of Coéperation, which 
was approved by the Harvard Corpora- 
tion on Dec. 29, 1913; by the Technology 
on Jan. 12, 1914; and by the Harvard 
Overseers on Jan. 12, 1914. The text was 
printed in full in the Graduates’ Maga- 
zine for March, 1914; vol. 22, pp. 387- 
90.— Ep.] 


[The following letter may be of in- 


terest. — Ep.] 
HarvarpD UNIVERSITY, 
CAMBRIDGE, December 24, 1897. 

My pear Sir, —I beg to return herewith 
the pamphlet which you were good enough to 
send me early in December. It has been care- 
fully considered by our Corporation, and they 
have been much influenced in regard to their 
negotiation with the Institute of Technology 
by the contemplation of the future duties 
which the trust you have created is likely to 
devolve upon them. 

The Corporation were grateful for the 
further information contained in your letter of 
December 10th. 

I beg to say that my memory concerning 
the statement of the purposes to which the 
trust is ultimately to be devoted differs some- 
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what from yours. I believe that I only con- 
tributed a few passages to the statement, and 
I distinctly recognize in it good work which is 
certainly not my own. I still feel at liberty, 
therefore, to say that it is a very admirable 
statement. 

If at any time you come upon another copy 
of the pamphlet which I now return, the Cor 
poration would be very glad to have it in their 
private possession. 

Thanking you for the perfect consideration 
with which you treated my requests for in- 
formation, I remain, with great regard, 

Very truly yours, 
(signed) C. W. Exror. 

Cotone, Gorpon McKay. 


THE TREES IN THE YARD. 


Elms, and quite probably large elms, 
will be planted in the near future in the 
College grounds. Other species than 
elms and red oaks may very likely be 
used in some places. An effort is likely 
to be made to have the new trees vary 
considerably in size for the mere reason 
that differences in age will decrease the 
likelihood that large numbers of trees 
will die out together, and thus repeat in 
the future the wholesale denuding of 
large portions of the grounds that now 
leaves the old Yard as bare as a man 
with his eyebrows singed off. 

Prof. R. T. Fisher, head of the For- 
estry School, who was lately appointed 
by the Corporation to supervise the 
reforesting of all the College grounds, 
has begun his work in the Yard, and 
prospects are already beginning to take 
shape for the treatment of other parts 
of the grounds. In the Yard, the Guy 
Lowell plan of planting in straight rows 
has been followed. The north half has 
been cleared of the old trees, and new, 
young red oaks have been planted to 
take the places of those planted within 
the last few years. 

In April the renewal began. Prof. 
Fisher had found in the Middlesex Fells 
nurseries of the Metropolitan Park Com- 
mission a fine lot of young red oaks, and 
the commission voted to sell some 60 of 
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these to the College. Having picked out 
his trees, Prof. Fisher went to the Fells 
on April 11, with assistants and a motor 
truck, and before noon that day the 31 
new oaks were safely planted. The 
young trees now in the ground on the 
north half of the Yard range from 4 to 8 
feet in height. On the south half of the 
Yard, there are perhaps 8 or 9 of the old 
trees that still have enough life in them 
to warrant their being left standing for 
a few years longer. The others are being 
cut down, and more young oaks from the 
Fells will be brought in to learn to take 
their places. 

While the Guy Lowell plan is being 
adhered to in the treatment of the Yard, 
the remainder of the grounds, especially 
the Delta west of Memorial Hall and the 
area about the Germanic Museun, will 
be treated in a different way. In de- 
termining the landscape features of the 
new plantings, Prof. Fisher will be aided 
by the School of Landscape Architec- 
ture. 

It seems likely that considerable vari- 
ation in the size and kinds of trees will 
mark the new treatment. Trees all of 
one kind are necessary only for a very 
formal type of landscape treatment, and 
reliance on a single species has perils 
that the Yard will bear witness to for 
many years to come. The planting of 
comparatively large trees is not consid- 
ered by the new director of reforestation 
an especially hazardous venture; every- 
thing depends on the way it is done. 

The sufficiency of scientific forestry 
for the solving of the Cambridge problem 
is to see an interesting demonstration 
within the next decade or two. Theories 
as to the failure of the old elms have 
been as numerous as the bugs that ate 
them up, or down. There is an accumu- 
lation of data, which may prove some- 
thing, but certain new studies will be 
begun at once. The first of these will 





bring into codperation Mr. M. C. Whip- 
ple, instructor in sanitary engineering. 
He will supervise the sinking of a num- 
ber of two-inch wells in various parts of 
the Yard in order to study the level of 
the water table, or upper level of the 
ground-water, and the fluctuations of 
this level in response to the seasons and 
variations in rainfall. 

Thorough organization of the whole 
work of protection will be made at once. 
Each tree pest has its season, and a close, 
frequent inspection of trees and shrubs 
by skilled men will show where the 
enemy is getting in. Frequent spraying 
will be a feature of the protection work. 
In some respects the protection of trees 
and shrubs in this day of insect plagues 
is amusingly like a campaign against 
microbes. Here comes in the importance 
of starting healthy trees, and watching 
them like a hawk. Given a healthy tree 
to start with, properly planted in suit- 
able and well-watered soil, the preserva- 
tion of that tree is merely a matter of a 
vigilant application of expert knowledge. 
Prof. Fisher writes, in addition to the 
above statement: 

“The present situation is one rather of 
preparation than of execution. It is true 
that we intend to plant in addition to the 
small trees, which must form the main 
foundation for the future, a considerable 
number of well-formed, middle-sized 
trees, probably elms, a number of which 
have already been offered us, one by a 
Class, one by a Harvard Club, and others 
by individuals. Itis doubtful if any of 
these trees can be planted during the 
present spring. The small red oaks, which 
were planted in the Yard recently, were 
put in the pits already prepared at the 
time Mr. Guy Lowell’s recommendation 
was originally carried out. Before any 
extensive planting is to be done, a good 
deal of study and planning is indispen- 
sable. First, using the material already 
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furnished by Mr. Lowell and others and 
taking counsel with the various depart- 
ments concerned, I am putting together 
a systematic plan for the development 
of the Harvard grounds which will fix 
the relation of trees and shrubs to the 
present and future location of buildings, 
roads, etc. Second, I want to collect 
all possible information about the pres- 
ent condition of the factors affecting 
tree growth, such as soil, soil moisture, 
etc., in which there has probably been 
some change in recent years. Third, 
and almost the most important of all, 
we must get an efficient organization to 
deal with the injuries, diseases, and insect 
pests that are now so serious in Cam- 
bridge. With so much that is uncertain 
to be settled, and so many known dan- 
gers—such as the leopard moth —that 
cannot be neglected, it is plainly foolish 
to undertake any extensive planting 
until later in the year. The alumni are 
most generously inclined toward the 
restoration of the Yard, and to me, as 
the person responsible, that is a very 
reassuring thing; but I hope that in the 
enthusiasm for giving trees, the funda- 
mental need of money for care, food, and 
protection, will not be forgotten.” 


TO AID THE LUMBER INDUSTRY. 


Striking features of the economic 
crisis which the lumbering interests of 
this country are now facing are brought 
to light in the announcement that, at the 
request of prominent lumber interests, a 
two-years’ course in the business of lum- 
bering is to be given next year by the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration, in codperation with the 
Harvard Forestry School. Rising labor 
costs, coupled with decreasing labor effi- 
ciency; higher prices for all supplies and 
machinery; and the nearly complete ab- 
sence of scientific knowledge of the busi- 





ness of manufacturing and marketing 
lumber, have brought some of the largest 
owners and buyers of standing timber to 
a pass where they seem to face certain 
and heavy loss unless present methods 
can be greatly improved in the near fu- 
ture. It has been discovered that fores- 
try education, after the German pattern, 
does not meet the needs of the lumbering 
interests. It!is good and necessary, the 
lumbermen admit, to know how to pro- 
tect existing tree growth, and to start 
new growths. But the present and acute 
problem is how to manufacture the 
existing trees into lumber and to sell the 
lumber at a profit. The Federal Govern- 
ment itself is struggling with this prob- 
lem in its attempts to dispose of lumber 
from the public reserves. For the private 
lumber interest the case is worse than 
for the Government, because the private 
lumberman must show a profit on his 
operations. 

Much lumber is being manufactured 
that it does n’t pay to work up. A recent 
investigation by a member of the Har- 
vard Forestry School faculty showed 
that a certain company was working up 
something like forty per cent of its logs 
at a dead loss. The boards from logs of 
less than a certain diameter did not 
bring enough to pay for cutting them 
out of the log. The discovery of this fact 
required careful cost accounting from 
the living tree, to and through the mill, 
and into the final market. 

The whole manufacturing and mar- 
keting end of lumbering is in greatest 
need of just such scientific study as this 
example shows. Manufacturing costs 
must be reduced to compensate for in- 
creasing labor expenses, and this means 
the rearranging of plants for greatest 
economy of operation, the substitution 
of cheap mechanical handling for hand 
labor wherever possible, and the exclu- 
sion of all material that will not pay a 
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profit on the working up and marketing. 

On the financial side similar studies 
are required. The price of lumber rose 
steeply from 1897 to 1907, while the cost 
of carrying timber tracts increased much 
more moderately. During the past five 
years, however, the selling price of lum- 
ber has risen more slowly than the cost 
of carrying. The two lines representing 
income and outgo are getting danger- 
ously near to each other. At their inter- 
section, the lumberman’s profits disap- 
pear. The lumberman’s problem now is, 
therefore, to bend down his curve of 
costs, so as to keep a sufficient margin of 
profit between outlay and return. He 
has discovered that he needs for this job 
scientific business training and the 
methods of the business engineer. 

Besides this there is also needed a kind 
of forestry research not hitherto avail- 
able, to which the Harvard School of 
Forestry will now devote itself, turning 
over the subject of lumbering to the 
Business School. Within the accepted 
field of forestry there are several lines 
that give ample room for the training of 
the specialist. 

Allied with the business of lumbering, 
as well as with forestry, are studies in 
wood technology — research to discover, 
for instance, what new sources of supply 
there are for wood pulp, which is a press- 
ing economic problem; what uses can be 
found for small trees, below accepted 
lumber sizes; what are the most practi- 
cable methods of reproducing forests; 
what processes of preservative or other 
chemical treatment will bring into use 
woods not suited to existing needs, and 
how diseases and insect pests can be 
controlled. Such things involve ad- 
vanced technical research closely linked 
with economic conditions, and in this 
direction it is expected that the Forestry 
School will contribute to the broadening 
of the business side of lumbering as 


presented in the Business School. — 
Boston Transcript. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL 


The new building of the Children’s 
Hospital, in Boston, was dedicated re- 
cently. It is virtually an adjunct of the 
Harvard Medical School. Situated on 
Longwood Ave., immediately adjoining 
the School, the hospital forms one of the 
group of institutions clustered there. 
The visiting staff are all members of the 
Medical Faculty, and almost all of those 
connected with the hospital teach in the 
school. 

The out-patient department was 
opened on April 1. The new buildings 
were dedicated on April 15 in a very in- 
formal manner, addresses being made by 
Pres. Lowell and Mayor Curley of Bos- 
ton. 

The hospital was founded in 1869 in a 
small dwelling-house in the South End 
of Boston. The hospital on Huntington 
Ave., built in 1881, has been occupied 
until the present time. In the past year 
1815 patients were treated in the wards, 
and 6059 out-patients made 27,153 visits 
to the hospital. Over 1900 operations 
were performed in the hospital and out- 
patient department. 

Medical, surgical and _ orthopedic 
cases are treated in the wards and out- 
patient department, and there are in the 
out-patient clinics departments for nery- 
ous diseases, for diseases of the throat 
and nose, for the treatment of lateral 
curvature of the spine, and for the spe- 
cial treatment by muscle training and 
massage of paralytic cases. Instruction 
in all of these branches of medicine is 
given by the members of the staff to stu- 
dents of the Harvard Medical School and 
to graduate students from all parts of 
the country. By an agreement made 
when the hospital bought land adjacent 
to the Medical School, the Harvard Cor- 
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poration has the privilege of nominating 
the members of the visiting staff of the 
hospital; confirmation rests with the 
managers of the hospital. 

The new buildings were planned by 
Shepley, Rutan and Coolidge, who de- 
signed the Medical School buildings. 
The main building contains in the centre 
all the administration offices and rooms, 
admission rooms, house officers’ and serv- 
ants’ quarters, kitchen, X-ray depart- 
ment, library and rooms for private pa- 
tients. The wing to the left is the 
nurses’ home. To the right is the out- 
patient department. This building is of 
fire-proof construction. It is capable of 
enlargement by prolonging backward 
the three wings. The ward buildings, 
with accommodations at present for 120 
patients, and the surgical building, 
which also houses the laboratories, are 
behind the main building. The pavilion 
wards are of novel construction. The 
one-story wards are divided into two 
parts, each complete in itself, and each 
with ten beds and one isolated room. 
There are broad piazzas, on which all the 
beds may be wheeled, and large sun 
rooms at the ends of each ward. A screen 
covers the outer portion of the broad 
piazza so that light and air may enter 
the wards freely. Ventilation is secured 
by opening doors and windows. No reli- 
ance is placed on artificial methods. 


TWO PROPOSED BUILDINGS. 
A NEW GYMNASIUM. 


The agitation for a new Gymnasium 
has reached the point where plans for the 
building have been drawn up by Harold 
F. Kellogg, ’06, in consultation with Dr. 
D. A. Sargent, the director of the Hem- 
enway Gymnasium; L. C. Parsons, ’10, 
who long has been active for a new gym- 
nasium; Paul Withington, the assistant 
graduate treasurer of the Athletic Com- 
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mittee; C. L. Schrader, instructor in 
gymnastics; Dean Briggs. chairman of 
the Athletic Committee, and Hamilton 
Fish, Jr., ’10. 

The new building, as projected, will be 
rectangular in shape. It is designed 
practically around the two quarter-mile 
running tracks; at either end, however, 
there will be a spacious apse, outside the 
oval. On the main floor the space, as a 
matter of comparison, will be four times 
as long as Harvard Hall in the Boston 
club-house, about as high and twice as 
wide. 

The swimming tank and the skating 
rink will come naturally on the lowest of 
the seven levels of the building. Through 
the use of scuppers, the swimming tank 
will have no wave recoil, and ought to be 
one of the fastest in the country. The 
skating rink, of artificial ice, will be 
large enough for a hockey game and for 
individual skating at the same time. In 
connection with both the tank and the 
rink, there will be seats arranged in two 
balcony tiers at each of the apsidal ends 
of the building for 2500 spectators. 

On this level, also, are the quarters for 
the boxers, wrestlers and fencers; and the 
high diving pool. 

Just above the basement level, on a 
mezzanine story, is a quarter-mile cork 
running track, 15 feet wide and with two 
100-yard straightaways. This is called 
an exercise track and is quite independ- 
ent of another similar track, two levels 
above, which will be used for exhibition 
purposes. Unlike the indoor track in the 
present gymnasium, these tracks will not 
be used as corridors, but only for the pur- 
poses for which they are intended. 

The new gymnasium will have one en- 
trance and one exit: placed side by side 
in the middle of the building on the 
front. As both entrance and exit are by 
turnstile, a doorkeeper will see every- 
body who enters or leaves, and each per- 
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son will be required to identify himself. 
Such a plan should obviate much of the 
petty theft which has been going on for 
many years at the Hemenway Gymna- 
sium. 

At the left of the entrance door is a 
suite of five rooms, for the use of officers 
and clerks of the Harvard Athletic As- 
sociation. These rooms average 22 by 24 
feet, and will afford a change from the 
present cramped quarters of the Athletic 
Association in the basement of the 
Union. On the right side of the entrance 
will be the rooms for the director of the 
gymnasium; and among them will be a 
waiting room, a measurement room, a 
private office, a private gymnasium for 
the correction of such defects as spinal 
curvature, and a small emergency hos- 
pital. 

Only the upper front wall of the pro- 
posed gymnasium has windows. The 
solid wall shelters four handball courts, 
with excellent overhead light. 

One broad staircase will run from the 
basement up through the different levels 
to the top of the building; and its walls 
will be used for the display of trophies. 
In this prominent place the men as they 
go toor come from exercise cannot escape 
a forcible object lesson. 

On the entrance floor in one of the 
apses there will be a lecture room for the 
instruction of physical directors, which 
will have a seating capacity of 400. In 
recent years the study of physical in- 
struction has been advancing by leaps 
and bounds. Harvard has had quite its 
share in giving this instruction, and both 
Dr. Sargent and Mr. Schrader have 
urged this lecture room as an essential 
feature of the new building. 

Going up the trophy-decorated stair- 
way the student or the visitor comes 
next to the main floor, around which will 
be the exhibition running track. This is 
the floor in which the clear space may be 


reckoned in terms of Harvard Hall. Be- 
tween the confines of the running track 
there will be room for two double tennis 
courts and two basketball games. These 
will be at either end of the long hall on 
the main floor, and in the centre there 
will be ample space for the instruction 
of a large gymnasium class, besides op- 
portunity for six squash courts. The ar- 
rangements are such that movable parti- 
tions may be used to separate distinctly 
various sports. Thus the activities can 
go on, each without disturbing theothers, 
a condition radically different from that 
in the present gymnasium, where, when 
one activity on the floor begins, all the 
others must cease. 

On a mezzanine floor, in the centre of 
the building and above the main floor, is 
still another running track, at right an- 
gles, however, to the two quarter-mile 
tracks. This track is different, also, in 
that it will contain two drawbridges, so 
that on occasions of great exhibitions, 
with the partitions down and the draw- 
bridges up, the main floor will present an 
unobstructed length and breadth. This 
crosswise track will be used for “jogging.” 

Although these drawbridges will be of 
the type of the ancient structure on 
Boylston St., which preceded the Ander- 
son Bridge, they are guaranteed to be 
more steady and less creaking, and to 
rise and fall by electricity and with rea- 
sonable speed. Scattered on the main 
floor will be places for German horses, 
Indian clubs, dumb-bells, and similar 
apparatus, and in one of theapses an iso- 
lated room for a gymnasium team. 

The lofty roof has two large skylights 
of monitor type, clerestory windows and 
louvers for adequate ventilation. Be- 
sides the roof skylights over the main 
floor, each apse is top-lighted, and the 
clerestory windows, in addition to that 
over the entrance, will light the main 
floor liberally. 
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The proposed gymnasium is of a type 
to harmonize with other Harvard build- 
ings. The plans call for walls of Harvard 
brick with limestone trimming, and vari- 
ous colonial features. 

Dean Briggs has emphasized the need 
of a building which could be operated 
and maintained economically; and in the 
interior arrangements it is believed that 
his hopes will be realized. 

Back of the gymnasium and connected 
with it on two levels, will be a field 100 
by 150 feet, which will be devoted to 
several shooting ranges. These will be 
sheltered by what the architect calls “‘a 
roof on stilts.’’” Under a more substantial 
cover will be the bowling alleys. 

In all departments of the gymnasium, 
the ‘‘basket system’”’ of lockers will be 
employed. Under this arrangement, the 
student, when he enters the gymnasium, 
receives, on presenting his card, a metal 
basket, in size about one foot by a foot 
and one-half. This basket, which is pad- 
locked, contains his gymnasium clothing 
and towels. He takes the metal basket 
to the locker room nearest the part of the 
building in which he intends to exercise, 
and, after donning his gymnasium cloth- 
ing, places his street clothes in any locker 
that is vacant, locking it with the pad- 
lock from his basket. By this plan, the 
necessary locker space is reduced from 
that needed for every man who uses the 
gymnasium to the maximum average of 
men using it at any one time; and it en- 
ables a man to undress near the part of 
the gymnasium in which his particular 
sport or exercise is. Locker rooms will be 
placed at frequent intervals throughout 
the building, and every locker room will 
have an adjacent shower room. 

When a man has finished exercising, he 
bundles his gymnasium clothing into his 
basket, padlocks it, and turns it over to 
the attendant at the turnstile. His gym- 
nasium clothing and his towels are 
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washed over night, and he gets a fresh 
outfit the next time he uses the gymna- 
sium. 

The site of the new gymnasium will 
probably be south of Harvard Sq. near 
the Charles. The building and the en- 
dowment to run it will require a million 
dollars. The students last year and this 
have pledged about $16,000. In order to 
raise the necessary sum, a large and 
energetic graduate committee will have 
to go to work. 


A THEATRE NEEDED 


The great impetus given to the study 
and presentation of plays during the last 
few years by the energy of Prof. G. P. 
Baker, ’87, has led to a demand for a 
Harvard Theatre. His ‘“‘English 47 
Workshop” — one of the most famous 
courses in any American university to- 
day — has thus far had to get along with 
the insufficient stage facilities offered by 
Radcliffe College in Agassiz House. The 
feeling has grown that the Drama at 
Harvard should have a home of its own. 
The following statement, from a writer 
familiar with the project, appeared re- 
cently in the Bulletin and the Boston 
papers. 

“As the first year of The Workshop 
has shown, the proposed theatre would 
be in practically constant use. There 
would be, from November to May, in- 
clusive, monthly performances con- 
nected with The Workshop. Rehearsals 
for these must go on with slight inter- 
ruption from October to May. The 
theatre would be in almost daily use for 
demonstration in class-room work. 
Moreover, the Cercle Frangais, Deut- 
scher Verein, Delta Upsilon, and Har- 
vard Dramatic Club are homeless, so far 
as a place for producing their plays is 
concerned. Here lies a source of obvious 
income from the building. 

“Tentative plans for the desired 
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building have already been drawn by the 
firm of C. H. Blackall. The Georgian 
building of brick is two stories high in 
front of the stage, five stories high be- 
hind it. The auditorium seats between 
400 and 500 on the floor, and some 300 
in the one gallery. When not needed, the 
latter can be shut off by curtains. The 
stage space is large because, though it 
can be used only with the usual equip- 
ment of an American stage, it is also 
provided with all the most recent Conti- 
nental devices for expeditious shifting of 
scenery and effective lighting. Yet the 
proscenium opening is of moderate size, 
and everything is arranged for produc- 
tions, under ordinary circumstances, on 
the scale customary in ‘intimate thea- 
tres.’ 

“* As to scene-painting, costumes, stor- 
age, dressing-rooms, lighting, rehearsal 
rooms, etc., the building provides for the 
needs demonstrated by the history of 
The Workshop. Desired class-rooms 
with right equipment of light and wall- 
space are provided. These, in part, are so 
arranged that for purposesof demonstra- 
tion a class may quickly pass from lec- 
ture-room to stage. The aim of the 
architect and of Professor Baker, after 
independent study of all the best-built 
and best-equipped European and Ameri- 
can theatres, is to provide as compactly 
as possible a model theatre of moderate 
size. 
** As guarantees of the efficiency of the 
work and the need of a building, a com- 
mittee of former pupils and of actors 
and actresses who know The Workshop 
has been formed. The committee, not 
yet fully made up, is as follows: Mrs. 
Fiske, Miss Anglin, John Drew, John 
Craig, Miss Mary Young (Mrs. Craig), 
C. Rann Kennedy, Livingston Platt; 
and from former students of courses in 
the history or the technique of the 
drama, all of whom have won a place in 





the dramatic world: Winthrop Ames, 
Frederick Ballard, Miss Agnes Crim- 
mins, W. P. Eaton, Mrs. Peabody 
Marks, Edward Knoblauch, Percy Mac- 
Kaye, Miss Florence Lincoln, Louis E. 
Shipman, Miss Elizabeth MacFadden, 
Mrs. Dix Flebbe, Jules E. Goodman. 

“Without such a building the prestige 
of Harvard in training its students to un- 
derstand and write worthy plays cannot 
be maintained. What is sought is not a 
building in which a school may in time 
be developed, but a building in which a 
school now working under baffling con- 
ditions may have proper opportunity for 
growth. Dartmouth is erecting a build- 
ing for student activities which will con- 
tain a theatre. The Yale Dramatic Club 
is planning to build a home for itself. 
Here is an organized activity doing its 
work in such a way that young people 
come to it from all over the country, but 
at present it must work outside the walls 
of Harvard and under most hampering 
conditions. Here is the opportunity for 
some one to build and endow in the Uni- 
versity the first building wholly devoted 
to the drama. The need is pressing. The 
opportunity is unique.” 


VARIA 


{At the dinner of the New Jersey Harvard 
Club on April 18, at which Pres. Eliot was a 
guest, J. L. Pennypacker, ’80, read the follow- 
ing poems. The first, which he wrote as an 
undergraduate, has already been printed in the 
Magazine. — Ep.] 


WE ARE SEVEN. 


I met a tall dark-whiskered man, 
He was forty years old, he said, 
His eye pried here and there to scan 

What all about him did. 


“Your brothers,” I asked him, “‘ pray disclose 
How many may you be.” 

‘“‘How many? Seven, every one knows"; 
And he wondering looked at me. 


‘‘And where are they, I pray you tell”; 
He answered, ‘‘Seven are we, 
And two of us in Boston dwell, 

And two in far Quinsee. 
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“And two of us are never by, 
They've sailed across the waters, 
And in my little cottage I 
Remain to manage matters.”’ 


“You say that two in Boston dwell, 
And two are gone to sea, 
Yet ye are seven. I pray you tell 
Good sir, how that may be.” 


Then did the frowning man reply, 

‘Seven, I say, are we, 

But two of us in Boston dwell, 
And two are gone to sea. 


“The first that went was brother O, 
He grumbling wished to stay, 
But it was hinted he should go, 
And so he went away. 


“Then Brother X he tried to get 
To see what he could do. 
He’s gone — indeed we miss him yet, 
But it is better so.” 


“You stay about, my goodly sir, 
Your words have you undone. 
If six of them are never here, 
Then you’re the only one. 


“How many ARE you, then,” said I, 
“Tf six away are driven?” 
Quick was the crafty man’s reply, 
“T tell you we are seven.” 


“But they are gone, those six are gone, 
They never come here, even.” 
He would not give himself away. 
But still persistently did say, 
“T’ve told you, we are seven.” 


WE ARE LEGION. 


I met a stately gray-haired man, 
He was eighty years old, he said; 
His eye looked round the world to scan 
What al! the peoples did. 


‘My brothers,’”’ he asked me, “pray disclose 
How many may there be?”’ 

‘“‘How many? Legion,’ I said, ‘‘are those 
In brotherhood with thee.” 


‘‘And where are they,”’ he prayed me tell; 
I answered, ‘‘ Legion are we; 
Some of us in Boston dwell, 
And some in New Jersee, 


“‘ And some of us in distant lands, 
Beyond remotest waters; 
White, yellow, black, we stretch our hands, 
The color little matters.” 


“‘You say that some in Jersey dwell, 
And some beyond the sea, 
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And you are legion, I pray you tell, 
Good sir, how that may be.” 


‘*Whether our lives in Jersey fall, 
Or away beyond the sea, 
All men are answering to thy call 
For God and humanity.” 


“But some are far, scattered so far, 
In many an unknown region.” 
“It matters nothing where they are, 
On Earth or Mars or farthest stars, 
Thy brothers, sir, are legion.” 


UnvsvuaL INFORMATION. 


[The following answers made by Eng- 
lish schoolboys might possibly be 
matched by Freshmen on this side of the 
water.] 

Finally James II gave birth to a son 
and so the people turned him off the 
throne. 

After twice committing suicide, Cow- 
per lived till 1800, when he died a 
natural death. 

When Chaucer describes the Prioress 
as amiable of port he means that she was 
fond of wine. 

When the last French attack at Wa- 
terloo proved a failure Napoleon turned 
very pale, and rode at full gallop to St. 
Helena. 

The mineral wealth of a country is 
ginger-beer and lemonade. 

The imperfect tense is used in French 
to express a future action in past time 
which does not take place at all. 

Much butter is imported from Den- 
mark, because Danish cows have 
greater enterprise and superior technical 
education to ours. 

In the British Empire the sun always 
sets. 

Wolfe declared that he would rather 
repeat Gray’s Elegy than take Quebec. 

The Three Estates of the Realm are 
Buckingham Palace, Windsor and Bal- 
moral. 

The courage of the Turks is explained 
by the fact that a man with more than 
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one wife is more willing to face death 
than if had only one. 

Milton was called the father of Eng- 
lish poetry because he was blind and his 
daughter did the writing for him. 

James I claimed the throne of Eng- 
land through his grandmother as he had 
no father. 

Genae puellae formosae sunt. — Beau- 
tiful girls are cheeky. 

Petit maria. — Little Mary. 

Fulminantis magna manus Iovis. — 
The thundering big hand of Jove. 

Il ne faisait rien sans but. — He did 
nothing without a drink. 

A triangle is a square with only three 
corners. 

A problem is a figure which you do 
things with which are absurd, and then 
you prove it. 

Air usually has no weight, but when 
placed in a barometer a square inch of it 
is found to weight about fifteen pounds. 

Q. Under what conditions will a body 
float in water? 

A. After it has been in the water three 
days. 

The Minister of War is the clergyman 
who preaches to the soldiers in the 
barracks. 

Ambiguity means telling the truth 
when you don’t mean to. 

An anachronism is a thing a man puts 
in writing in the past before it has taken 
place in the future. 

The Flannelette peril means petticoat 
government. 


(June. 


WHAT ’S IN A NAME? 


The Prof said, ‘‘Climb 
The Mass Hall steps, 
And get the works 

Of Samuel Pepys.” 


I asked the man 

Who charge there keeps, 
“Have you the works 

Of Samuel Pepys?” 


Said he, ‘‘ Next to 

A book on tepees, 
You'll find the works 
Of Samuel Pepys.” 


I read and found 

Lest one has pep he’s 

Bound to tire 

Of Samuel Pepys. 

Harvard Lampoon. 
| Mucker Makers. It seems a huge 
joke to see two urchins fighting in the 
mud for a penny — to some of us. To 
others it is not so funny, for the thought- 
ful see that every cent scrambled by a 
student gives a mucker one less chance 
to be something better. — Lampoon. 
| The Religious Effect of Compulsory 

Prayers in 1838. “‘Many of the Class 
having become slightly boozy, made 
somewhat of a noise in prayers.” ... 
**What a sight the Chapel presented at 
prayers this morning! About 200 panes 
of glass blown up, the hands of the clock 
taken off, and the dial stove in. The 
front panels of the lower part of the pul- 
pit removed, and all the damask be- 
‘tween the pillars torn away, and ‘A 
Bone for old Quin [Pres. Quincy] to pick’ 
written on the wall.” —From College 
Diary of T. W. Higginson, 41. 








ABBREVIATIONS. 


So far as possible, the abbreviations used correspond to those of the Quinquennial Catalogue: 
viz., Bachelors of Arts are indicated by the date of graduation only; a is for Bachelors of Agri- 
cultural Science; dfor Doctors of Dental Medicine; efor Metallurgical, Mining and Civil Engineers; 
h for Holders of Honorary Degrees; / for Bachelors of Laws; m for Doctors of Medicine; p for Mas- 
tersof Arts, Masters of Science, Doctors of Philosophy, and Doctorsof Science, graduated in course; 
s for Bachelors of Science; ¢ for Bachelors of Divinity, and Alumni of the Divinity School; » for 
Doctors of Veterinary Medicine. 

Non-graduates are denoted by their Class number inclosed in brackets, if of the Academic 
Department; and by the abbreviations, Sc. Sch., Div. Sch., L. S., etc., for non-graduate members 
of the Scientific, Divinity, Law, etc., Schools. 

The name of the state is omitted in the case of towns in Massachusetts. 
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